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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
GARRICK FAMILY. 


Mr. UrsBay,—Are there any descend- 
ants of the family of the British Roscius 
now living? I have succeeded in com- 


piling the following short pedigree of the 
family, and should be much obliged for 
further information :— 


Peter * Garrick, Esq., of Lichfield, = Miss Clough, dau. of one of the 


Captain in the army. The de- 
scendant of a foreign Protestant 
refugee. 


Vicars-Choral of Lichfield Ca- 
thedral. 





| 
Peter, a wine- 
merchant in 
London. 


aw 


gedian. 


| 
David, the celebrated tra- = Eva Maria 


I 
Merical, ux. 


Born Feb. 20, Violetti>. — Doxey. 


1716; died Wednesday, 
Aug. 20, 1779; 


buried 


with great pomp in West- 
minster Abbey. 





| 
David 
Garrick, Garrick. 


| 
Carrington Garrick. 
Thisgentlemanand 
Nathan were the of Hamp- 
only members of ton. 
Garrick’s family 8. 
who were present 
at his funeral. 


These five were all mentioned by Gar- 
rick in his will as his nephews and nieces, 
but whether they were the children of 
George or Peter I cannot discover. The 
only sale whom I have discovered to be 
married is Nathan, (see Burke’s “Peerage,” 





* Peter had a brother, a merchant at Lisbon, 
who died s. p. 

» “ Garrick is married to the famous Violette, 
first at a Protestant, and then at a Roman Catholic 
chapel.”— Horace Walpole to Sir H. Mann, June 
25, 1749. 

“ Garrick is to be married to the Violetti next 
+ —Letter of Lord Chesterfield, June 9, 


49. 
Violetti was a German dancer at the opera. 


| 
Nathan = Martha, dau. 
of SirSam. 
Egerton 
Leigh, Bart. 
p.? 


Catharine, unmarried 
at her uncle’s death; 
and under age, as he 
left her £6,000, to be 
paid on her mar- 
riage, or when she 
attained the age of 
21 years. 

art. Leigh), but I do not find that he had 

issue by the daughter of Sir S. E. Leigh, 

and he could not have had children by any 
succeeding wife, as she survived him, and 
remarried Benjamin Grazebrook, Esq., of 

Stroud, co. Glouc. 

The arms of the Garrick family are— 
Per pale or and az., the dexter charged 
with a castle gu., and the sinister with a 
mount in base vert, thereon a sea-horse 
couchant arg., tailed and finned or; on 
a chief of the last three mullets of the 
second. Crest, a mullet or. 

H. 8. G. 


| 
Arabella, ux. 
Capt. Schaw. 


MEANING OF THE WORD “PHAGOLIDORIS.” 


Mz. UrBay,—It appears to me that a 
better explanation may be offered of the 
mysterious word phagolidoris in the extract 
from the Chronicle of Ethelwerd, reviewed 
in your last number, p. 123, than that sug- 

ted by the reviewer, who reads phagoni- 

, and translates it “ gluttons.” The con- 
nexion evidently requires a word denoting 
scornful or cavilling critics. Demosthenes, 
in the Oration for the Crown, (p. 274, 6, 
ed. Schaefer,) complaining of the captious 
criticisms of Eschines upon his policy, calls 
him “6 Bdoxavos odtoc iaufeiopdyos,” 
which the Etymologicon Magnum explains 
by 6 txwv 8a orduaros thy pirodoidoplay, 
“one whose mouth is filled with revilings.” 
Phagolidoris in Ethelwerd is evidently 
the representative in Latin, of a Greek 
work, @ayoAolSopos, whether coined by the 
writer or not I do not know, but express- 
ing exactly the sense which the connexion 


requires. According to the analogy, how- 
ever, of Boddayos, wdpayos and similar 
words, it should have been Aodopépayos. 

Ethelwerd was evidently fond of intro- 
ducing Greek words into his barbarous 
Latin. Thus, he uses anaz for king; calls 
Moses, bradyfonus ; uses functus stefos, for 
‘having worn the crown ;’ and rhetoricum 
fasma, for ‘ oratorical display.’ There is no 
improbability, therefore, in his borrowing 
or coining the word phagolidorus, to cha- 
racterize the critics whose captious censure 
he deprecates. 

In the conclusion of the same passage, 
“si se sapere alta videntur,” there ap- 
pears to be a reference to the Latin ver- 


sion of Rom. xi. 20, “ Noli altum sapere.” 
Iam, &., JOHN KENRICK. 


York, Aug. 19. 
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DEFOE’S NOVELS*. 


Ir is chiefly as a novelist that Defoe is read and remembered now, but, 
even as a novelist, it would be unfair to him to overlook the fact that he 
only began to write novels when the winter of his days was come, and that 
he had previously deserved well of his felow-countrymen by services of a 
far higher kind. He had been for nearly forty years a stern and staunch 
defender of the principles of civil and religious liberty, maintaining them 
with equal zeal against the enemies who hated and the friends who misun- 
derstood them. In this undertaking it had been his fortune to experience 
almost every evil, short of death, that society has power to inflict ;—he had 
paid the fullest penalty incurred by a sagacity, in some respects, in advance 
of the age he lived in; had been fined, pilloried, and imprisoned ; ruined 
in fortune, and calumniated in reputation; and yet he had never abated 
anything of his bold endeavour to make his contemporaries wiser, happier, 
and better than he found them. His patriotism was of that genuine, un- 
selfish sort which enabled him to say, of the great public interest which he 
advocated,—* I never forsook it when it was oppressed ; never made a gain 
by it when it was advanced; and, I thank God, it is not in the power of 
all the courts and parties in Christendom to bid a price high enough to buy 
me off from it, or make me desert it.” This was a proud boast, which is 
not discountenanced by the history of his life, 

The activity and earnestness of Defoe’s exertions in the cause he had 
embarked in may be in part judged of by the circumstance that—inde- 
pendently of other services which were both perilous and laborious—the 
number of his separate writings, before the long series of his novels was 
commenced, fell little, if at all, short of two hundred. Some amongst 
these, as the “ Essay on Projects,” the “‘ True-born Englishman,” the 
“Shortest Way with the Dissenters,” the “ Hymn to the Pillory,” the 
“Review,” and the “ Complete English Tradesman,” deserve to be re- 
membered either for their own intrinsic merits or for the commotion which 
their publication caused. But there is also, in the long list of Defoe’s mis- 
cellaneous writings, a short and unpretending work, written hastily to serve 
some bookseller’s purpose, which demands a word of notice, inasmuch as 
it foretokened that peculiar faculty which was afterwards to be manifested, 
with a mastery so complete, in his novels. The problem was, how to make 
the public eager to procure copies of an unsold, and apparently unsaleable, 





* “The Novels and Miscellaneous Works of Daniel De Foe, &. Vols. I. to VI.” 
(London: Henry G. Bohn.) 
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edition of ‘‘ Drelincourt on Death,” with which the bookseller’s shelves 
were burdened ; and Defoe, who was applied to for assistance in the diffi- 
culty, contrived an agreeable solution of it in his ‘‘ True Relation of the 
Apparition of Mrs. Veal which appeared the next day after her Death to 
Mrs. Bargrave, at Canterbury, the 8th of September, 1705.” The success of 
the invention was something more than satisfactory. Sir Walter Scott 
says of it:—‘ The effect was most wonderful. ‘ Drelincourt on Death,’ 
attested by one who could speak from experience, took an unequalled run. 
The copies had hung on the bookseller’s hands as heavy as a pile of lead 
bullets. They now traversed the town in every direction, like the same 
balls discharged from a field-piece. In short, the object of Mrs. Veal’s 
apparition was perfectly attained.” It was attained by the extraordinary 
plausibility, the perfectly truth-like texture, of the narrative. Every cir- 
cumstance that could disarm suspicion, or delude the reader into confidence, 
was pressed with marvellous ingenuity and tact into the storyteller’s ser- 
vice. Those who were credulous enough to get over the improbability of 
any spiritual visitation at all, and especially of any visitor from the world 
of spirits saying a good word for so dull a work as Drelincourt’s, would 
find nothing in the least degree incredible or unnatural in all the course of 
the Relation. Multitudes of grown persons of that age, and of some subse- 
quent ages, believed in it with the same full, unquestioning faith with which 
a schoolboy, who has had no doubts whispered to him, believes in Robinson 
Crusoe. The “ True Relation’ was, in fact, an earlier and equally trium- 
phant essay in that art in which Defoe is to this day unequalled—the art 
of giving to the constructions of imagination the common air and charac- 
ter of real events. , 

To that art he turned at the close of his political career. An attack of 
apoplexy, from which his recovery was slow, and, indeed, for some time 
doubtful, marked with its solemn emphasis the end of his protracted strife 
in the cause of civil and religious liberty. But his strong and active intel- 
lect came forth from that perilous affliction—as his subsequent writings 
proved—completely unimpaired. There was no sign of a flagging spirit, 
no smell of the apoplecy, either in the “ Family Instructor,” or the “ Re- 
ligious Courtship,” or in any other of the works of the same class which 
followed in a tolerably quick succession on the restoration of his health. 
And assuredly there was no deficiency of vigour to be found in that series 
of fictitious narratives which occupied him afterwards from his fifty-eighth 
to his sixty-seventh year, and which remains even now, for freshness of 
manner and fertility of invention, almost without a parallel in the produc- 
tions of any writer whose first effort as a novelist was made at so advanced 
an age. Even the number of these works was hardly less remarkable than 
their merits. Eleven novels, each of a considerable length, was certainly 
a rare amount of fruitfulness for nine years of an old man’s life. 

The earliest of this series in the order of composition was “ Robinson 
Crusoe.”” How popular this work was on its first publication, and has con- 
tinued ever since—how vast a number of editions it has gone through— 
how many scores of translations, imitations, and abridgments of it have 
been made in multitudinous languages—how many thousands of young 
hearts have hung upon its pages with delight, and reproduced its incidents 
in their glowing day-dreams, and learned from it a momentous lesson of 
self-dependence and heroic strength in suffering, which has never faded 
from their memories or failed them in their need, afterwards,—it would 
be useless, even if it were possible, to tell. It is more to our present pur- 
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pose to consider by what “so potent art” in the narrator the record of the 
shipwrecked mariner’s adventures has circulated in this way, in various 
languages and lands, almost wherever there are boys to be subjected to its 
charm, and has preserved this unprecedented influence for little short of a 
century and a half, undiminished amidst all social changes and all national 
varieties of manners, usages, and modes of life. And in such a consider- 
ation, there are two or three prominent qualities which cannot fail to strike 
us as accounting in a great measure for the author’s singular success. The 
situation of Crusoe is, in the first place, exceedingly well conceived; it is 
neither so common as to admit of being contemplated with indifference, 
nor so near to improbability as to make any considerable effort of the 
imagination necessary in order to realize it, yet it commands a deep human 
interest, and keeps that interest constantly alive by the recurrence of perils 
and privations which are only to be counterbalanced and kept off by the 
ever-new inventions and expedients of the solitary tenant of the isle. And 
just as our sympathy with him might be expected to begin to flag, fresh 
circumstances of alarm and awe—such as the grand idea of the footmark 
in the sand, or the first glimpse of the appalling savages—are, with great 
artistic effect, introduced to renew and deepen our anxieties about the issue 
of the brave man’s hard-fought battle with misfortune. And there is, 
moreover, in the filling in of this conception, a marvellous degree of truth 
to nature and completeness of detail, which nothing short of an imagina- 
tion vigorous enough to let the author live, as it were, in the very circum- 
stances by which his hero is surrounded, could ever have suggested to 
Defoe’s mind. It is in this careful and minute exactness of detail—which 
exhibits, with all the fidelity with which a Dutch painting exhibits the 
environments of outer life, not merely the daily cares and occupations of 
Crusoe, but his very inmost soul also, with its atmosphere of fear, and grief, 
and fruitless yearnings, brightened sometimes by a fitful sunny gleam of 
consolation, or of joy, or hope—that we recognise the main element of that 
animated air of actual reality, that semblance of a true and credible record, 
which is so much the characteristic of all Defoe’s novels, but which belongs 
in an eminent degree to the two masterpieces amongst them, of which the 
“ Robinson Crusoe” was the first-born and most popular, though not pro- 
bably in all respects the best. It should be observed, also, that the form of 
autobiography commands of itself, when all the fitnesses of character and 
time are well sustained, a readier and a deeper interest than any other; 
whilst it gives, in the case of the book we are considering, a particular 
appropriateness to the habitual style and language of Defoe. A great 
master in the art of style has said, ‘‘ As that piece of glass is the most per- 
fect through which objects are seen so clearly that the medium, the glass 
itself, is not perceived, so that style is the most perfect which makes itself 
forgotten.” ‘‘ The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe” are told in 
this manner—told as a man of good family and tolerable education, who 
had become a mariner under the impulse of his wandering propensity, might 
have told them. There is nothing in the words themselves, or in the col- 
location of them, to strike the reader as being in the least degree unsuit- 
able to these circumstances, or at all inconsistent with the condition which 
is attributed to him who is supposed to be relating his adventures; and it 
is only when our attention comes to be directly fixed on these particulars 
that we perceive how considerable, even under this special aspect, Defoe’s 
merits are. His language, though homely, is always plain, and forcible 
and graphic, and his sentences are always easy—sometimes even carelessly 
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so—in their construction. Thus propriety, and strength, and clearness are 
the chief qualities of his composition, which is, in fact, as free as that of 
Bunyan, or of Cobbett from any elaborate ornament, or any studied ele- 
gance, or classical grace of style, 

Amongst the writings of Defoe there are several which are made up of 
fiction and of facts in indeterminable proportions,—historical truth being, 
in reality, the groundwork upon which the inventions of the novelist are 
supported. In all his novels it is obvious that facts are the materials which 
he most loves to deal with; but in those that we now especially refer to, 
important national events are made use of with so much freedom, and are 
at the same time so intimately mixed up with imaginary circumstances, 
that the reader is sometimes sorely puzzled to distinguish that which ought 
to be believed from that which is the mere figment of the author’s brain. 
It is by this unscrupulous mingling of the two elements that men of learn- 
ing and ability have been more than once led to regard some of the fictions 
of Defoe as authentic, and that, as an able writer tells us,— 

“Lord Chatham thought the Cavalier a real person, and his description of the civil 
wars the best in the language ; Doctor Mead quoted the book of the Plague as the nar- 
rative of an eye-witness; and Doctor Johnson sat up all night over Captain Carlton’s 
Memoirs, as a new work of English history he wondered not to have seen before.” 

Each of these memorable persons may be supposed to have put faith in 
the entire work, on account of its accuracy in such particulars as he had be- 
fore learned in genuine historical relations. 

The first of the three works which these remarks refer to is “ The His- 
tory of the Plague in London,” which Defoe published about three years 
after the appearance of “‘ Robinson Crusoe.” This, probably, is upon the 
whole the ablest and most extraordinary of all his writings. An air of 
painstaking and exact truth is so well preserved throughout it, that one 
feels no surprise at a physician as distinguished as Mead was for his 
learning being deceived by it. It gives reports of the progress of the 
pestilence, taken probably from the weekly bills, which a modern Regis- 
trar-General would hardly be ashamed of. But these were only a small 
part of the minute and accurate detail with which Defoe enriched his 
volume. He appears to have made himself acquainted with all the best 
sources of information concerning the history of the visitation, and freely 
to have taken from them whatever could be made available for his own 
purpose, To a great extent, therefore, his “‘ Journal of the Plague Year” 
—as it was originally called—was, in fact, a faithful and trustworthy com- 
pilation, such as many a duller man might easily have made. The genius 
of the writer shewed itself in the living spirit which he breathed into this 
mass of cold, dull facts; the series of impressive pictures which he drew 
from it; the strong human sympathies he made it potent to call forth. It 
is the part of the work which belongs to the eloquent eye-witness that gives 
to it its unspeakable charm ;—his description of the scenes of horror, woe, 
and desolation which he met with in his wanderings through those old 
streets and fields of which his narrative gives many an interesting glimpse ; 
his happy, undesigned memorials of the manners of the time; the solemn 
tone of his reflections on the misery he sees or hears of; these, in fact, and 
not the real events it chronicles, are what have conferred upon the Journal 
its attractiveness and fame. Amongst the episodes of this sort to which it 
is the most indebted, are those of the little company from Wapping, wan- 


_ dering under the guidance of a disbanded soldier into the open forest near 


Epping, where they lived in tents and huts, precariously, yet, upon the 
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whole, plentifully fed, until the pestilence had passed away; and of the 
poor waterman at the Blackwall landing, labouring, with his faithful love 
and rare courage, to keep his wife and children from want, and with un- 
feigned thankfulness of heart blessing the Lord for his success. The former 
of these is as good, in the same manner, as any equal number of pages of 
Crusoe’s adventures; whilst the latter moves a far deeper feeling by its 
simple, beautiful delineation of piety and love surviving amidst desolation. 
Of the serious thoughts to which the misery he witnesses gives birth in 
the narrator’s mind, a single passage—which, by the way, we miss in 
Mr. Bohn’s edition—will assure the reader :— 


“It was, indeed,” he says, “a lamentable thing to hear the miserable lamentations 
of poor dying creatures, calling out for ministers to comfort them and pray with them, 
to counsel them, and to direct them; calling out to God for pardon and mercy, and 
confessing aloud their past sins. It would make the stoutest heart bleed to hear 
how many warnings were then given by dying penitents to others, not to put off and 
delay their repentance to the day of distress; that such a time of calamity as this was 
no time for repentance, was no time to call upon God. I wish I could repeat the very 
sound of those groans, and of those exclamations that I heard from some poor dying 
creatures, when in the height of their agonies and distress; and that I could make him 
that reads this hear, as I imagine I now hear them, for the sound seems still to ring in 
my ears.” 


It has been made a question with what propriety his “ History of the 
Plague” can be included in the catalogue of Defoe’s fictions, and the edi- 
tor of one of the editions of that work has pretty plainly expressed his 
opinion of the judgment of those who class it with them. However this 
may be determined, it is certain that the character which we assign to it 
must be assigned also to ‘Captain Carleton’s Memoirs,” and the ‘‘ Me- 
moirs of a Cavalier.” The historic element exists in each of these works 
in quite as large a proportion as in the ‘‘ Journal of the Plague,” and is 
quite as freely mingled with fictitious matter. Neither Captain Carleton 
nor the Cavalier was any less a real person than the saddler of Whitechapel ; 
or, rather, they were all real persons—all, Defoe himself in a succession of 
assumed parts. They all speak, invariably, in his style and language. In 
the one case, he tells the public all that he has heard or read concerning 
the pestilence that so often made 


human dwellings stand like tombs, 
Empty or fill’d with corpses ;” 


and he tells it in such form, and with such accompaniments of incident, and 
episode, and ornament as his imagination most readily supplied; in the 
others, he does the same thing exactly with regard to the several wars to 
which the two books refer. In the “ Memoirs of a Cavalier” he exercises 
his peculiar talent with so much effect, that, as Sir Walter Scott says, they 
“have been often read and quoted as a real production of a real personage.” 
The account which the Cavalier gives of the great events he witnessed or 
took part in, from the storming of Magdeburg to the death of the King of 
Sweden, and afterwards in the royal service, throughout our own civil war, 
bears witness both to Defoe’s singular felicity in collecting the minuter 
points of historical information, and to his strength and spirit in expressing 
them. His animated narrative does ample justice to all that it embraces ; 
but, by the very plan of his work, it can only embrace those operations in 
which the Cavalier is supposed to have been engaged. This circumstance, 
and probably this alone, renders the Memoirs inferior—under their strictly 
historical aspect—to the writings of the best of those historians of the same 
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events whose view of them has been permitted, by the freedom of their 
plan, to be more general and complete. But in all that occurs within his 
own more limited field of observation, the Cavalier, by the vividness and 
vigour of his narrative, takes rank amongst the ablest writers. His de- 
scription of the sacking of Magdeburg, of the battle of Marston-Moor, or, 
indeed, of any of the surprises and escapes, the sieges, skirmishes, and bat- 
tles he took part in both in Germany and England, places the occasion in 
a clear, full light before the reader’s eyes, and compels him to look on with 
eager, undiminished interest to the end. Something of the same kind is 
true of ‘‘ Captain Carleton’s Memoirs,”’ which was the indefatigable writer's 
last work. The Cavalier of Marston-Moor and Naseby is the Captain 
Carleton of the wars in the Low Countries and in Spain, The exploits are 
performed in other scenes, and bring other memories before us, but the 
spirit of the narrative remains the same. The brilliant achievements of 
Lord Peterborough are related to us in the same free and forcible style, 
and with the same lifelike touches of the campaigner’s own participation in 
them, as the struggles and discomfiture of the royal cause. There is, how- 
ever, a new feature added. The Captain becomes a prisoner of war in 
Spain; and Defoe was not the writer to introduce an opportunity of that 
kind without employing it to good account. It enables him to pour forth 
for his reader’s entertainment and instruction a store of information con- 
cerning Spanish manners, buildings, scenery, and amusements, which, 
though the accounts of modern travellers may have made it unimportant 
now, must have been, when it was originally published, as novel and as 
interesting as it was agreeably and well compiled. Local description is so 
far from common in our author's writings, that we are tempted to transcribe 
from these imaginary travels of the Captain a few lines in this unusual 
manner. It is a Sabbath-day’s visit to a Carthusian convent, which— 

“ Was situated at the foot of a great hill, having a pretty little river running before 
it. The hill was naturally covered with evergreens of various sorts; but the very 
summit of the rock was so impending, that one would at first sight be led to appre- 
hend the destruction of the convent, from the fall of it. Notwithstanding all which, 
they have very curious and well-ordered gardens; which led me to observe that, what- 
ever men may pretend, pleasure was not incompatible with the most austere life. And, 
indeed, if I may guess of others by this, no order in that Church can boast of finer con- 
vents. Their chapel was completely neat, the altar of it set out with the utmost mag- 
nificence, both as to fine paintings and other rich adornments. The buildings were 
answerable to the rest ; and, in short, nothing seemed omitted that might render it 
beautiful or pleasant.” 


The works that we have now been speaking of are compositions of which 
the value is as incontestable as the ability required to produce them. They 
hold a fixed place in our literature, and it is a high and well-deserved one. 
In any aspect under which their tendency can be regarded, there is nothing 
to object against them—nothing that demands extenuation or excuse, or 
that in any way diminishes their charm—nothing, in a word, by which the 
most scrupulous sense of propriety should be offended or alarmed. But 
this tone of unqualified approbation is hardly applicable to some of those 
other fictions which are included with them in this series of Defoe’s works. 
We dare not, indeed, speak with so much confidence of the “ Moll Flan- 
ders,” the ** Life of Colonel Jack,” the “‘ Roxana,” or the “ Life of Mother 
Ross,”—novels which had, no doubt, at their first publication, a purpose 
which they were well fitted to accomplish, and an audience which they were 
well adapted to; but of which the suitability to any class of readers at the 
present time is certainly far from being either self-evident or undeniable. 
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Sir Walter Scott has some remarks on these works, in which his habitual 
good sense and manliness of judgment are evinced. He says,— 

“ We are afraid we must impute to his long and repeated imprisonments the oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the secrets of thieves and mendicants, their acts of 
plunder, concealment, and escapes. But whatever way he acquired his knowledge of 
low life, Defoe certainly possessed it in the most extensive sense, and applied it in the 
composition of several works of fiction, in the style termed by the Spaniards Gusto 
Picaresco, of which no man ever was a greater master. This class of the fictitious 
narrative may be termed the Romance of Roguery, the subjects being the adventures 
of thieves, rogues, vagabonds, and swindlers, including viragoes and courtezans. The 
improved taste of the present age has justly rejected this coarse species of amusement, 
which is, besides, calculated to do an infinite deal of mischief among the lower classes ; 
as it presents in a comic, or even heroic shape, the very crimes and vices to which they 
are otherwise most likely to be tempted. Nevertheless, the strange and blackguard 
scenes which Defoe describes are fit to be compared to the gipsy-boys of the Spanish 
painter Murillo, which are so justly admired as being, in truth of conception and spirit 
of execution, the very chef-d’euvres of art, however low and loathsome the originals 
from which they are taken.” 

We have quoted this passage because we heartily agree with it in its ap- 
plication to the four novels which we have already named. The objection, 
however, is confined to the characters and scenes to which the author in- 
troduces us, and has no reference either to the execution or intention of 
the works. ‘The intention, indeed, admits of no question. Every circum- 
stance bearing at all upon the character of Defoe that has come down to 
us, represents him as a man of great moral and religious earnestness—one 
of those stubborn champions of the right and true, who connive at no sub- 
terfuges, and who become unpopular because of their unyieldingness. ‘To 
suppose such a man guilty of any wanton panderism to a taste for low and 
profligate narrations, would be, in the face of what we know of him, as 
absurd as it would be unjust. There, however,—in pursuance of whatever 
aim it may have been employed,—the leaven is leavening a set of works in 
which his genius for invention may be seen in all its vigour. In this re- 
spect, indeed, these novels deserve to be included in the first rank amongst 
Defoe’s writings. His remarkable power of personating any character he 
pleases is just as fully manifested in the cases of such disreputable persons 
as Colonel Jack and Moll Flanders as in those of Crusoe and the Cavalier. 
He is quite as much at his ease in them; quite as ready with appropriate 
detail of reflections and adventures; and, certainly, quite as successful in 
carrying the reader’s sympathies on with them to the history’s end. In 
spite of the feeling that he has fallen upon bad companionship, the reader 
is in no haste to quit it. If Mother Ross and Roxana are very “strange 
and low,” they are, nevertheless, very amusing people, and pleasanter far 
to wile away an hour with than many of their staid and well-conducted 
betters. 

Independently of every other kind of merit, the mere fertility of mind 
exhibited in these four novels is really marvellous. The adventures and 
events, in any one of them, are new and numerous enough to furnish forth 
a score of modern novelists. Colonel Jack, Roxana, Moll Flanders, and 
Mother Ross, are indefatigably active in their several callings, and nicely 
circumstantial in recording their vicissitudes of fortune, and the many me- 
morable incidents which happened to them in their long and vagabond 
careers ; and this it is that gives occasion for the profusion and variety of 
detail with which each of their histories teems. Each of them, too, with 
the exception of Mother Ross, closes a life of wickedness with a penitent 
old age. This tardy penitence, although it makes but a small figure beside 
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the huge amount of previous guilt, was, we apprehend, a main element in 
Defoe’s design. Colonel Jack—moralizing in his latter days—tells us :— 


“It is evident, by the long series of changes and turns which have appeared in the 
narrow compass of one private, mean person’s life, that the history of men’s lives may 
be many ways made useful and instructing to those who read them, if moral and reli- 
gious improvement and reflections are made by those that write them.” 


Some of this good seed of usefulness and wisdom is, it must be owned, 
scattered with a thrifty hand throughout the several memoirs, but, in each 
of them, there comes a formal seed-time before the narrative closes. Moll 
Flanders, in an old age of wealth and happiness, piously resolves to spend 
the remainder of her days in penitence for the wickedness of her past life ; 
Colonel Jack—a prosperous gentleman in the end—finds leisure to repent, 
and devoutly recommends to all who may have equalled him in evil-doing, 
not to let slip an opportunity of that kind if it should ever be accorded 
them; and even Roxana, as we learn from the testimony of her faithful 
waiting-maid, though she died old and penniless in a foreign gaol, came to 
an edifying end, in the belief that she had “ made her peace with God.” 
We wish that Defoe had given to the narratives of this penitence a portion 
of the detail he has lavished on the sin. The effect of the repentance 
would have been, even in a mere artistic sense, more satisfactory if it had 
been less sudden and less signally out of all proportion with the magnitude 
of the guilt. 

We have left ourselves no space for observation on two or three of the 
works of fiction which are included in this edition of Defoe’s novels and 
miscellaneous. writings ; but the omission’ is of little moment, as the life 
and piracies of Captain Singleton, and the New Voyage round the World, 
are not amongst the productions which have contributed. much to the use- 
fulness or reputation of their author. They prove, indeed, that his imagi- 
nation was as active and.as much at ease on shipboard as-on shore, but, 
beyond this, there is nothing special to distinguish them, They bear the 
stamp of Defoe’s workmanship upon them, but are not executed in his best 
manner. They have all the characteristics of. his ablest writings—all the 
peculiar union of truth. and fiction, the clearness. and unlaboured strength 
of language, and the attractiveness and charm which belongs to a narrative 
of real events—to recommend them, but they have these qualities in a less 
perfect manifestation than the masterpieces which have made him the idol 
of the young and the admiration of the old. 





CHALFONT ST. GILES. 


Rartways don’t appear to make shareholders religious, yet they should 
do so; in fact, we do not know in what manner the duty of self-resignation 
could be better urged than we have seen it urged by sundry railway chair- 
men upon the shareholders and contributors. Besides, what a glorious re- 
flection there is for the contemplative man in the consideration that his 
money has been expended for the purpose of adding to the comforts and 
conveniences of others, in developing the resources of the country, and in 
carrying the blessings of civilization into remote parts; such, we say, 
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should be the comforting reflection of dividendless shareholders,—we hold 
no shares ourselves,—and doubtless will be so after the appearance of our 
next Magazine. Indeed, it will not take us by surprise, if we hear that 
some of our lady-readers at Bath and Cheltenham have invested their spare 
cash in ‘Great Westerns,” out of purely philanthropic motives, just as 
they have hitherto invested in Timbuctoo missions, and other objects yield- 
ing no return except that of satisfaction to the investers. For our own 
part, we take advantage of railways, wherever they may be found, and the 
smaller the dividend, so much the more gratitude do we feel for the dis- 
interestedness of the persons who have paid for our accommodation. 

These reflections have been forced upon us by a visit lately paid to an 
unknown region, free from what are called the polluting influences of the 
rail, where primitive ignorance and poverty may still be found, and, pos- 
sibly, if closely looked into, a little primitive vice also. The neighbourhood 
we refer to lies in that remote part of England called Buckinghamshire, and 
is situated nearly thirty miles from the metropolis. Yet here may be found 
some of the most delightful ‘‘ haunts,” and many of the “ homes” sacred 
to the memory of Englishmen. A description of this interesting part of 
the county, written by Mr. Dowling, has been lately published in an elegant 
volume by Mr. Williams, of Eton, who is himself, we believe, an enthu- 
siastic admirer of the beautiful scenery by which that ancient school is 
surrounded. 

Making use of the branch railway to Uxbridge, we make our way, in 
company with Mr. Dowling, through this little town, which brings to mind 
the days when it was so carefully guarded by the stern and sturdy citizens, 
lest their sovereign might find his way from Oxford to disturb the deliber- 
ations at Westminster. It also brings up a regret, as we pass the old 
Treaty-house, that the men who met there for so many days were not 
more anxious to bring about an accommodation by which the peace of the 
kingdom might have been secured, and much misery and bloodshed avoided, 
As we pass the church, we call to mind it was there that Love, the parlia- 
mentary chaplain, preached to the commissioners, urging them most un- 
lovingly against prelacy and toleration ; but we leave these reminiscences 
behind us, and, passing the bridge over the little river Colne, find ourselves 
in the county of Bucks, and on the old Oxford-road. Dwellers on this 
road are still reminded of its ancient greatness by the one solitary Oxford 
coach, which on alternate days may be seen wending its way along, like 
some weakly swallow which has been unable to accompany his friends to 
a more genial clime. A few miles on we come to Gerard’s Cross, where 
we turn off to the right across a common, at this time covered with purple 
heather in full bloom, and soon reach the pleasant little village of Chalfont 
St. Peter’s, and now approach the celebrated Chiltern Hills, on which may 
be discerned some traces of the original forests. 

From Chalfont St. Peter’s we soon arrive at a retired lane,— 


“ With shadows brown, that Sylvan loves,” 


down which we turn, and find ourselves in a picturesque little village, 
in which the only new thing is the signboard of the village inn, ‘‘ The 
Crown,” painted in the brightest of buff and the most glaring of blue, a sort 
of standing protest against the republican character of the man who has 
made the name of the village famous, John Milton. For in this quiet and 
retired village for some time lived the immortal poet; here was conceived 
the ‘“‘ Paradise Regained,” and here probably was finished the “ Paradise 
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Lost.” Milton had been blind for twelve years when he came to reside 
here, and therefore could discern none of the beauties of the place, unless 
by means of his wife, and that compensating power so kindly bestowed by 
Providence by which when the use of one member is withdrawn the per- 
ceptive power of other organs increases, and thus he was enabled to discern 
those beauties of nature to which his natural eyes were darkened. Of 
Thomas Elwood, the young Quaker friend who introduced Milton to the 
village, Mr. Howitt gives us the following account :— 


“ Elwood, who was the son of a country Justice of the Peace, and one among the first 
converts to Quakerism, has left us a most curious and amusing autobiography. In this 
he tells us that, while Milton lived in Jewin-street, he was introduced to him as a 
reader, the recompense to Elwood being that of deriving the advantage of a better 
knowledge.of the Classics, and of the foreign pronunciation of Latin. A great regard 
sprung up between Milton and his reader, who was a man not only of great integrity 
of mind, but of a quaint humour and a poetical taste. On the breaking out of the 
plague in London, Milton, who was then living in Bunhill-fields, wrote to Elwood, 
who had found an asylum in the house of an affluent Quaker at Chalfont, to procure 
him a lodging there. He did so, but before Milton could take possession of his country 
retreat, Elwood, with numbers of other Quakers, was hurried off to Aylesbury gaol. The 
persecution of that sect subsiding for awhile, Elwood on his liberation paid Milton a 
visit, and received the MS. of Paradise Lost to take home and read. With this Elwood 
had the sense to be greatly delighted, and in returning it said, ‘ Thou hast said a great 
deal upon Paradise Lost, what hast thou to say upon Paradise Found? Milton was 
silent a moment, as pondering on what he had heard, and then began to converse on 
other subjects. When, however, Elwood visited him afterwards in London, Milton 
shewed him the Paradise Regained, saying, ‘This is owing to you, for you put it 
into my head by the question you put to me at Chalfont, which before I had not 
thought of*.” 


The village of Chalfont is in much the same condition as when Milton 
resided there ; many of the houses which existed then are still standing, 
and among them is the house in which Milton lived, but little altered from 
its original condition, and is thus described by Mr. Dowling :—*“ At the 
extreme end of Chalfont stands a white-washed cottage, the last house in 
the village; the front looks upon the Amersham-road; a small garden 
extends a few yards before the entrance; a vine mantles over the whitened 
walls; a plain wooden fence separates the garden from the high road. No 
mark of earthly greatness, no sign of wealth, attracts the notice of the pass- 
ing traveller: there are ten thousand simple cottages in England more fitted 
to arrest the stranger’s glance, than the old house at which we were look- 
ing. But we see a tablet on the vine-covered wall, and on it is written the 
word ‘* Milton.” We are indeed on the very spot where the author of the 
“Paradise Lost” must have often walked. . We enter the house, and see 
two old-fashioned and low-roofed rooms, in one of which we feel assured 
Milton often sat dictating his magnificent verses to his wife. A hill gently 
rising in front of the house shuts out all view of the world beyond; the land 
also rises both on the right hand and on the left, thus increasing the isola- 
tion of the spot. Probably Milton, whose love for beautiful scenery was 





sodibes Homes and Haunts of the most Eminent British Poets, by William Howitt, with 
Forty Illustrations. Third Edition.” (London: Routledge and Co.) An exceedingly 
interesting and beautiful work, which we recommend to the notice of all English 
tourists. 
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a passion, would not have chosen a home with so limited a prospect, had he 
then retained the power of observing external beauty. The cottage appears 
to have once possessed one of those antique porches which gave a rich- 
ness to so many old doorways. This has disappeared, and “the ancient 
entrance is now blocked up, the present doorway having been opened a 
little to the right of the original passage. The change is much to be re- 
gretted ; the loss of the old porch is an especial source of disappointment 
to every thoughtful visitor: for in that porch the poet has no doubt often 
sat, and there he probably meditated on the reception which the “ Paradise 
Lost” would meet with from the men of his own generation. We know 
that Milton was accustomed to seat himself, wrapt in a large loose gown, 
in some sunny nook, where undisturbed he might yield himself to the ele- 
vating or subduing influences of the passing hour. The quietude of Chalfont, 
and the solemn musings which the pestilence would suggest, must have been 
especially favourable to such a habit. However, it is as useless to lament 
over the disappearance of this porch, as over the destruction of Shakespeare’s 
mulberry-tree. Whilst standing in the street of Chalfont, we picture to 
ourselyes the form of Milton pacing slowly down the same street, leaning 
on the arm of his young quaker friend Elwood. Probably the poet often 
passed in this direction ‘to visit his friend Isaac Pennington, the retired 
London alderman, who had purchased an estate at Chalfont St. Peter’s. 
What did the rustics of the village think of the bright spirit when walking 
to and fro amongst them? He probably found but little good-will: the 
death of Cromwell, and the restoration of Charles, had broken up the once 
solid phalanx of the Puritans: their prestige had departed, and little honour 
would be given to him who had stood in their foremost ranks. The good 
folks of Chalfont would be aware that the blind man, who had come amongst 
them, had defended the killing of the king, and attacked the bishops. They 
would also see that he was still a friend of separatists, and consorted even 
with the hated and despised quakers. Milton had, however, a few friends 
in this very neighbourhood, and this may have led to the choice of Chal- 
font as his place of refuge, until the pestilence had spent its force. 

Few places will convey a better idea of England in the olden time than 
Chalfont, and the visitor would scarcely believe that so near London such 
a quiet and retired spot could be found; which, independently of the asso- 
ciations connected with the place, will repay the tourist for his pains in _ 
finding it. 

Horton, another residence of Milton, is also in this county, and is one 
of the places described by Mr. Dowling. Here he passed the six years of 
his life after leaving Cambridge, enlarging his stores of knowledge, and 
preparing his capacious mind for the works which were to immortalise him. 
At Horton nothing now remains of the house in which he lived, but in the 
church lies interred the poet’s mother, who died in 1637. 

As we are now several miles from any town, we sigh for the advantages 
of a railway, but our regret is unavailing ; so, making the best of it, we gird 
up our loins for a walk to the somnolent town of Amersham, over roads 
which, although exceedingly picturesque, must be considered anything but 
creditable to the successors of Mr. McAdam, 
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BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION +. 


Wuatever the reception which its bold and novel theories may expe- 
rience at the hands of the learned, there can be but one’ opinion as to the 
execution of this elaborate work,—that its depth of thought, its diversified 
erudition, and its almost unlimited research, had it been the production of 
half-a-dozen scholars and thinkers combined, would have done ample 
credit to them all. Few, very few, are the sources of modern knowledge 
which, for the proof of his positions or the illustration of his opinions, the 
writer has left unexplored; so much so, in fact, that were we strictly put 
to the question, after a careful perusal of the present volume, we should be 
sorely puzzled to say what work there is of any generally recognised 
authority, in English, French, or German literature, treating of either 
theology, history, science, or philosophy, that has not passed under his 
scrutinizing ken; and had the pith taken out of it, so to say, as a contribu- 
tion, in some form or other, towards elaborating those substantial bases on 
which many of his arguments are founded. Not to waste time, however, 
upon eulogy, where the book can so much more ably speak for itself, and 
where the space at our command must be employed to better account; we 
shall content ourselves, on this score, with expressing the opinion, that in 
the production of the present volume Mr. Buckle has proved himself one 
of the most deep-read scholars, one of the keenest enquirers, and one of 
the most original thinkers of the day. 

As to the direction which his thought has taken, or, in other words, the 
opinions and theories which his work i is intended to enunciate, it is not in 
the nature of things that there should be any such unanimity of opinion. 
That boldness of sentiment which will recommend him to many of his 
readers will be the very thing to shock the notions of many others ; while 
a third class, who, making no pretensions to being deep thinkers, will 
trouble themselves very little with the more recondite questions that are 
discussed, will love him none the better for so roughly handling their pre- 
conceived notions and hitherto unquestioned opinions ; no better, to the 
author’s thinking, than so many semi-obsolete crotchets and antiquated pre- 
judices. And yet even here, teeming though the work is from beginning to 
end with discussions which must of necessity branch out into the regions 
of theology or of politics—subjects to which our pages are closed—we may 
be allowed to say thus much in the author’s behalf; that, liberal as his 
opinions are, aye, belonging to the very vanguard of reasoning liberalism, 
the enunciation of them is, in general, characterized by a feature too often 
wanting in books, as well as men, of so-called liberal tendencies,—a patient 
and enduring tolerance of the honest but opposite convictions of others. 
Though we are far from being in accord with him on many points, his ani- 
mating principle throughout, we feel convinced, is a conscientious striving 
to rise above prejudice, to extend the field of intellectual research, to de- 
velope the powers of the human understanding, and to approximate to 
truth. How far he has been successful, we leave to others, to whose pages 
discussions on speculative subjects are more congenial, to determine. 

Our commendations, so far as they extend, will be all the better appre- 
ciated, perhaps, by the reader when he learns that they are based upon 
something more than a mere superficial perusal of the volume; and none 
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the more will he suspect us of undue impartiality, when we inform him 
that our own opinions, tendencies, and predilections—those, we mean, which 
for a century and a quarter have left their impress on our pages—expe- 
rience, in many instances, but ‘‘ tender mercies” at the author’s hands: in- 
deed, we are half inclined to suspect that he has a smaller modicum of tole- 
rance for the “ antiquarian variety” of the genus homo than for any other 
class of bipeds in existence. 

Be this as it may, entertaining as much of love and veneration for the 
past as of admiration of intellectual progress at the present, and of hope- 
fulness for the future—and, whatever Mr. Buckle may say, the feelings are 
by no means incompatible—we certainly must decline to “ kiss the rod” so 
far as to yield assent to the proposition that a classical education is creative 
of tendencies of a ‘‘sickly and artificial nature ;’’ that a reverence for 
antiquity ‘hampers the independence, blinds the judgment, and circum- 
scribes the originality of the educated classes ;” and that modern anti- 
quaries are “‘a simple and plodding race, who admire the past because 
they are ignorant of the present, and spend their lives among the dust 
of forgotten manuscripts ;’’ polite English, we presume, for boobies and 
blockheads, who can see little further than the ends of their noses. Nor 
should we very readily be convinced, were the discussion of such mat- 
ters in any way imperative upon us, that “the University of Oxford has 
always been esteemed as the refuge of superstition, and has preserved to 
our own day its unenviable fame ;” that ‘“‘the memory of Archbishop Laud 
is still loathed as the meanest, the most cruel”, and the most narrow- 
minded man who ever sat on the episcopal bench ;” that Edmund Burke 
gave evidence of mental hallucination by the fact that he devoted his ex- 
piring energies to exposing in their true but hideous colours the men of 
the French revolution ; that Sir Robert Walpole, as a statesman, merits the 
epithet of “able* and moderate ;” or that the French free-thinkers of the 
last century were, in any sense, forced to undermine the foundations of 
Christianity, or compelled to embark in a crusade against it. Some, too, 
of his historical facts and opinions we beg to demur to,—such, for example, 
as that it is ridiculous to believe that King Arthur ever existed; that the 
fire of London “increased the mortality from the pestilence ;” and that 
Charles II. was not only a drunkard and libertine, but “a hypocrite as 
well,’—a thing wholly foreign to the character of a man who seemed to 
take a pride in violating even the outward decencies of life. 

But to turn to the work itself. Our endeavours, of necessity very cir- 
cumscribed, will be confined to giving the reader some insight into the 
object which it is intended to accomplish, and the spirit in which that 
object has been thus far carried out; and, so far as our limits will admit, 
to tracing an outline of the author’s fundamental propositions ; accompanied 
with a selection from such passages as either illustrate his arguments, or 
present some of the more curious fruits of his research. 

The object of the author, and the spirit in which the work is written, 
will be better estimated, perhaps, from a few passages fairly selected from 
his pages, than from any attempt on our part to clothe his opinions and 
aspirations in language that is not his own :— 





> This, too, when the author has a good word for the Spanish Inquisitionists, and 
admits that the majority of persecutors have been “men of the purest intentions, and 
of the most admirable and unsullied morals.” 

© He did more towards lowering the standard of parliamentary morality than any, 
or perhaps all, of the ministers of this country before his time or since. 
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“The real history of the human race,” he says, “is the history of tendencies which 
are perceived by the mind, and not of events which are discerned by the senses. It is 
on this account that no historical epoch will ever admit of that chronological precision 
familiar to antiquaries and genealogists. The death of a prince, the loss of a battle, 
and the change of a dynasty, fall entirely within the province of the senses; and the 
moment in which they happen can be recorded by the most ordinary observers. But 
those great intellectual revolutions upon which all other revolutions are based, cannot 
be measured by so simple a standard, To trace the movements of the human mind, it 
is necessary to contemplate it under several aspects, and then co-ordinate the results 
of what we have separately studied. By this means we arrive at certain general con- 
clusions, which, like the ordinary estimate of averages, increase in value in proportion 
as we increase the number of instances from which they are collected. (p. 762.)—It is 
impossible to estimate the character of any period except by tracing its development ; 
in other words, by measuring the extent of its knowledge. It is to the human intel- 
lect, and to that alone, that every country owes its knowledge. And what is it but the 
progress and diffusion of knowledge which has given us our arts, our sciences, our 
manufactures, our laws, our opinions, our manners, our comforts, our luxuries, our 
civilization ; in short, everything that raises us above the savages, who by their igno- 
rance are degraded to the level of the brutes with whom they herd? Surely, then, the 
time has now arrived when they who undertake to write the history of a great nation 
should occupy themselves with those matters by which alone the destiny of man is 
regulated. (p. 645.)—If we wish to ascertain the conditions which regulate the progress 
of modern civilization, we must seek them in the history of the amount and diffusion 
of intellectual knowledge ; and we must consider physical phenomena and moral prin- 
ciples as causing, no doubt, great aberrations in short periods, but in long periods cor- 
recting and balancing themselves, and then leaving the intellectual laws to act uncon- 
trolled by these inferior and subordinate agents. (p. 208.)—The hand of Nature is upon 
us, and the history of the human mind can only be understood by connecting with it 
the history and the aspects of the material universe. (p. 134.)—I make no pretensions 
to anything approaching an exhaustive analysis, nor can I hope to do more than gene- 
ralize a few of the laws of that complicated, but.as yet unexplored, process by which 
the external world has affected the human mind, has warped its natural movements, 
and too often checked its natural progress.” (p. 108.) 


Comparatively inadequate though they are for his purpose, from the 
too recent attention that has been drawn to them, Political Economy and 
Statistics are the great weapons from the armoury of modern knowledge 
with which he arms himself for the task of conducting his generaliza- 
tions :— 


* The resources for the complicated study of the influence of nature ever men, con- 
sidered as an aggregate society, are Political Economy and Statistics: Political Economy 
supplying the means of connecting the laws of physical agents with the laws of the 
inequality of wealth, and therefore with a great variety of social disturbances; while 
Statistics enable us to verify those laws in their widest extent, and to prove how com- 
pletely the volition of individual men is controlled by their antecedents, and by the 
circumstances in which they are placed.” 


In consequence of the crude and informal state of history, the author 
has long since abandoned his original scheme; and he has reluctantly 
determined to write the history, not of civilization, but of the civilization 
of a single people—that of England :— 


“T select for especial study the progress of English civilization, simply because, 
being less affected by agencies not arising from itself, we can the more clearly discern 
in it the normal march of society, and the undisturbed operation of those great laws by 
which the fortunes of mankind are ultimately regulated. The history of England is to 
the philosopher more valuable than any other, because he can more clearly see in it the 
accumulation and diffusion of knowledge going hand in hand ; because that knowledge 
has been less influenced by foreign and external agencies ; and because it has been less 
interfered with, either for good or for evil, by those powerful, but frequently incom- 
petent men, to whom the administration of public affairs is entrusted.” 

2 
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In the future volumes of the work, the author pledges himself to shew 
that— 


“ the progress which Europe has made from barbarism to civilization is entirely due 
to its intellectual activity ; that the leading countries have now, for some centuries, 
advanced sufficiently far to shake off the influence of those physical agencies by which, 
in an earlier state, their career might have been troubled; and that although the 
moral agencies are still powerful, and still cause occasional disturbances, these are but 
aberrations, which, if we compare long periods of time, balance each other, and thus in 
the total amount entirely disappear.” 


The present volume (854 closely-printed pages) is occupied solely by the 
Introduction to the work; and we should not be at all surprised to find it 
extending over a second volume fully as large. Our sketch will be wholly 
limited to the fundamental principles or generalizations with which the 
earlier chapters are occupied. A thorough analysis would, of course, be out 
of the question ; but the reader will be enabled, we think, to form a fair idea 
of the grounds which, in the author’s opinion, have necessitated the ex- 
tension of his prefatory remarks to so unusual a length. 

The opening Chapter—with the title of which, as the argument does not 
readily admit of condensation, we must content ourselves—is occupied with 
enquiries directed to the resources for investigating history, and to the 
production of proofs—Statistics the chief resouree—of the regularity of 
human actions. These actions, the author says, are governed by mental 
and physical laws ; both which sets of laws must therefore of necessity be 
studied, there being no history without the natural sciences. 

The subject of the second Chapter is, “‘ The Influence exercised by Physi- 
cal Laws over the Organization of Society, and over the Character of In- 
dividuals.” The agents of these laws may be classed under four heads,— 
Climate, Food, Soil, and the general Aspects of Nature; the first three of 
which have in reality given rise to many of those large and conspicuous 
differences between nations which are often ascribed to some fundamental 
difference in the races into which mankind is divided; while the last agent, 
by exciting the imagination, has suggested those superstitions which have 
proved the greatest obstacles to advancing knowledge. Of all the results 
produced by the three former agents, the accumulation of wealth is the 
first, and in many respects the most important; its consequence being that 
taste and leisure for the acquisition of knowledge on which the progress of 
civilization depends. In support of these positions, the influences of soil 
and climate are noticed: the soil regulating the returns made to any given 
amount of labour; the climate regulating the energy and constancy of the 
labour itself. The peoples of India, Arabia, and Egypt, as influenced by 
these agents, then pass under review, and the conclusion is arrived at, that 
their civilization, from its dependence on the relation between soil and 
produce, through the earlier civilization, was not the best or the most per- 
manent; while, on the other hand, the civilization of Europe, which has 
depended on the relation between climate and labour,—or, in other words, 
not on the bounty of Nature, but upon the energy of man,—has shewn 
a capacity of development unknown to civilizations originated by soil. 
Wealth once created and accumulated, its distribution is considered; a 
subject which involves the definition of interest, profits, wages, and rent. 
The physical conditions are also enquired into, which, by encouraging a 
rapid growth of population, over-supply the labour market, and keep at a 
low point the average rate of wages. This of necessity leads to an ex- 
amination of the physical Jaws on which the food of different countries de- 
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pends, as food is the most active agent by which the increase of the labour- 
ing classes is affected; the result arrived at being, that there is a strong 
and constant tendency in hot countries for wages to be low, in cold coun- 
tries for wages to be high. Hence the great depression, and indeed degra- 
dation, of the labouring classes, in the ancient civilizations of Asia, Africa, 
and America, (Mexico and Peru); and the more equal distribution of 
wealth in Europe, where there are no such hot climates, and no such con- 
sequent abundance of food to stimulate the growth of population. 

The depressed state of the people of India is next noticed, owing to 
over-population, induced by the cheapness and abundance of the national 
food. Ill-recompensed labour produces contempt, and hence the degrada- 
tion by law of the lower classes in India, from which they have never been 
able to emerge. ‘To the great body of the people, constituting, in all pro- 
bability, three-fourths of the Hindus, the name of ‘ Sudras’ is given; and 
the native laws, still in existence, disclose some extraordinary manifesta- 
tions of this contempt :— 

“If a member of this class presumed to occupy the same seat as his superiors, he 
was either to be exiled or to suffer a painful and ignominious punishment. If he 
spoke of them with contempt, his mouth was to be burned; if he actually insulted 
them, his tongue was to be slit; if he molested a Brahmin, he was to be put to death ; 
if he sat on the same carpet with a Brahmin, he was to be maimed for life; if, moved 
by the desire of instruction, he ever listened to the reading of the sacred books, burning 
oil was to be poured into his ears ; if, however, he committed them to memory, he was 
to be killed ; if he were guilty of a crime, the punishment was greater than that in- 
flicted on his superiors; but if he himself were murdered, the penalty was the same as 
for killing a dog, a cat, or a crow. Should he marry his daughter to a Brahmin, no 
reparation that could be exacted in this world was sufficient ; it was therefore an- 
nounced that the Brahmin must go to hell, for having suffered contamination from a 
woman immeasurably his inferior. The mere name of a labourer (Sudra) was to be 
expressive of contempt, so that his proper standing might be immediately known ; in 
addition to which, a law was made forbidding any labourer to accumulate wealth ; 
while another clause declared, that even though his master should give him freedom, 
he would in reality still be a slave: ‘for,’ says the lawgiver, ‘of a state which is 
natural to him, by whom can he be divested ?’” 

The civilization of ancient Egypt is next considered,—the exuberance of 
the land regulating the speed with which wealth was created, while the 
abundance of food regulated the proportions into which the wealth was 
divided. Of the depressed state and servile condition of the lower classes, 
the mere appearance of those huge and costly buildings which are still 
existing may be deemed sufficient proofs :—‘‘ No wealth, however great, no 
expenditure, however lavish, could meet the expense which would have 
been incurred upon them, if they had been the work of free men, who re- 
ceived for their labour a fair and honest reward‘.”” Again, if we turn our 
attention to the New World, we meet, in the imperfect civilizations of 
ancient Mexico and Peru, with additional proofs of the accuracy of the pre- 
ceding views; a superabundance of food, consequent over-population, ill- 
recompensed labour, an unequal distribution of wealth and power, and the 
thraldom to which the great body of the people were found, on the discovery 
of those countries, to be condemned. 

The Aspects of Nature now come under consideration, as influencing, 


4 The Pyramids and other stupendous works of Egypt were erected, probably, as 
much as anything, with the view of keeping the people out of mischief, or, in other 
words, plotting against their superiors; as also for the purpose of keeping down their 
numbers, by “using them up.” It was in a similar spirit, no doubt, that the Israelites 
were dealt with by Pharaoh Menephthah and his officials. See the remarks,of Bishop 
Wilkins on this subject, in his Archimedes, chap. xi. 
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through the accumulation and distribution of thought, not the material, 
but the intellectual, interests of man; these Aspects being divided into two 
classes,—those which tend to excite the imagination, and those which address 
themselves to the logical operations of the intellect. Where the operations 
of Nature are on a large scale, the former class comes into play; where 
they are limited and feeble, the latter. The result is, that in the former 
case, human power feeling its own weakness, the mysterious and the invi- 
sible are believed to be present, and hence undefined awe, helplessness, and 
superstition. From this cause arose the wide-spread dominance of super- 
stition in Asia, Africa, and America. Hence, too, so far as Europe is con- 
cerned, the greater degree of superstition that is still to be found in Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal; countries which have always shewn their superiority 
in the fine arts, which are addressed to the imagination, and their inferiority 
in the sciences, which address themselves to the intellect. In connection, too, 
with the operations of Nature, in tropical climates health is more precarious 
and disease more prevalent ; an additional cause of superstition—the fear of 
death making men more prone to look for supernatural aid than they other- 
wise would be. Hence, too, the tendency, in Europe, to believe that every 
pestilence is a manifestation of the Divine anger; an opinion which, though 
long dying away, is by no means extinct, as shewn by various examples in 
the most civilized countries even. 

The effects produced by the Aspects of Nature on Literature, Religion, 
and Art, next come under notice; a comparison being instituted, by way of 
illustration, between the manifestations of the intellect of Greece and 
those of the intellect® of India; the two countries respecting which the 
materials are the most ample, and in which the physical contrasts are the 
most striking. The comparatively rational manifestations of the Greek 
intellect are ably contrasted with the hideous conceits and marvellous fic- 
tions of the Hindu mythology and literature; in Greece, everything tending 
to exalt the dignity of man; in India, everything tending to depress it. 

Being now of opinion that he has sufficiently established, that (1.) in the 
civilizations out of Europe, the powers of Nature have been far greater 
than in those in Europe; and that (2.) those powers “‘ have worked immense 
mischief,—one division of them causing an unequal distribution of wealth, 
and another division causing an unequal distribution of thought, by concen- 
trating attention upon subjects which inflame the imagination ;”’ the author 
proceeds, in the third Chapter, to an examination of the method that has 
been employed by metaphysicians for discovering mental laws. If certain 
of his premises, he says, are admitted —if it is acknowledged that the mea- 
sure of civilization is the triumph of the mind over external agents, it be- 
comes clear that of the two classes of laws which regulate the progress of 
mankind, the mental class is more important than the physical. Assuming 
that the problem with which he started has become simplified, and that a 
discovery of the laws of European. history is resolved, in the first instance, 
into a discovery of the laws of the human mind—laws which, when ascer- 
tained, will become the ultimate basis of the history of Europe,—he proceeds 
to assert that the system of the metaphysician has been hitherto based on 
the erroneous supposition that, by studying a single mind, he can get the 
laws of all minds—*“ so that, while he, on the one hand, is unable to isolate 
his observations from disturbances, he, on the other hand, refuses to adopt 
the only remaining precaution; he refuses so to enlarge his survey as to 





* Imagination, it seems to us, would have been a more appropriate word. 
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eliminate the disturbances by which his observations are troubled.” The 
idealist, too, being compelled to assert that necessary truths and contingent 
truths have a different origin, and the sensationalist being bound to affirm 
that they have the same origin; the further these two great schools of 
metaphysics advance, the more marked does their divergence become, and 
the more are they found to be at open war in every department of morals, 
of philosophy, and of art. The consequence of this is, that we ought not 
to expect that metaphysicians of either class can supply us with sufficient 
data for solving those great problems which the history of the human mind 
presents; and in conclusion, the belief is expressed that, “ by mere observa- 
tion of our own minds, and even by such rude experiments as we are able 
to make upon them, it will be impossible to raise psychology to a science ;” 
metaphysics, in the author’s opinion, ‘‘ being only to be successfully studied 
by an investigation of history so comprehensive as to enable us to under- 
stand the conditions which govern the movements of the human race.” 

The fourth Chapter is devoted to a comparison of the moral and intellectual 
laws, and an enquiry into the effect produced on the progress of society by 
each. The metaphysical method being unequal to the task of discovering 
the laws which regulate the movements of the human mind, we are driven 
to the only remaining method—a study of the mental phenomena, not sim- 
ply as they appear in the mind of the individual observer, but as they 
appear in the actions of mankind at large; and this is to be done by sub- 
stituting in place of the old narrow and contracted method of metaphy- 
sicians, ‘‘ such a comprehensive survey of facts as will enable us to eliminate 
those disturbances which, owing to the impossibility of experiment, we 
shall never be able to isolate.” By the application of this method, the laws 
of mental progress, in the author's opinion, may be easily discovered ; such 
progress being of a twofold character, moral and intellectual ; the first 
having more immediate relation to our duties, the second to our knowledge. 
“This double movement, moral and intellectual, is essential to the very idea 
of civilization, and includes the entire theory of mental progress. To be 
willing to perform our duty is the moral part; to know how to perform it 
is the intellectual part.’ 

The way, however, in which the expression ‘ Moral and Intellectual 
Progress” has been used, is suggestive, the author thinks, of a serious 
fallacy; it conveying an idea that the moral and intellectual faculties of 
men are, in the advance of civilization, naturally more acute and more 
trustworthy than they formerly were. This, though it may possibly be 
true, has never been proved; and such is our ignorance of physical laws, 
and so completely are we in ignorance as to the circumstances which regu- 
late the hereditary transmission of character, temperament, and other per- 
sonal peculiarities, that we must consider this progress as a very doubtful 
point ; and the progress which is now treated of resolves itself, not into a 
progress of natural capacity, but into a progress, so to say, of opportunity ; 
that is, “‘ an improvement in the circumstances under which that capacity, 
after birth, comes into play :’— 

“The child born in a civilized land is not likely, as such, to be superior to one born 
among barbarians; and the diffrence which ensues between the acts of the two child- 
ren will be caused, so far as we know, solely by the pressure of external circumstances,— 
by which are meant the surrounding opinions, knowledge, associations,—in a word, the 
entire mental atmosphere in which the two children are respectively nurtured.” 


From history we cannot fail to perceive that the standard of morals and 
of knowledge is continually changing, and that it is never precisely the 
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same, even in the most similar countries, or in the same country during two 
successive generations. Hence it is evident that the main cause of human 
actions is extremely variable. Now, as to moral motives, or the dic- 
tates of what is called ‘ moral instinct,’ these can have exercised extremely 
small influence over the progress of civilization, there being nothing to be 
found in the world which has undergone so little change as those great 
dogmas of which moral systems are composed. Civilization, then, being the 
product of moral and intellectual agencies, and that product constantly 
changing, it evidently cannot be regulated by the stationary agent :— 


“The only other agent, then, is the intellectual one; and that this is the real mover 
may be proved in two ways: first, because, being either moral or intellectual, —and being 
found to be not moral, it must be intellectual; and, secondly, because the intellectual 
principle has an activity and a capacity for adaptation, which is quite sufficient to 
account for the extraordinary progress that, during several centuries, Europe has con- 
tinued to make.” 


Among other proofs of the superior influence of intellectual acquisitions 
over moral feeling, the author remarks that there is no recorded instance 
of an ignorant man who, having good intentions, and supreme power to 
enforce them, has not done more evil than good ;—religious persecutors, for 
example, a great majority of whom have been men of the purest intentions, 
and of the most admirable and unsullied morals‘. In proof of this posi- 
tion, Marcus Aurelius is mentioned, Julian, and many members of the 
Spanish Inquisition, whom even Llorente, the bitter enemy of that institu- 
tion, admits to have been men animated with the best intentions. Such 
being the case, the grand antagonist of intolerance and religious perse- 
cution, “ the greatest of all human evils,” is to be looked for, not in hu- 
manity, but in knowledge.’ To the same intellectual energy must be attri- 
buted also the mitigation of the second greatest evil known to mankind, 
the practice of warfare ; for as to the moral evils of war, there is nothing 
now known that has not been known for centuries. 

Indeed, it is owing to this increasing love of intellectual pursuits that the 
military service has declined, not only in reputation, but in ability as well. 
“In a backward state of society, men of distinguished talents crowd to the 
army, and are proud to enrol themselves in its ranks. But as society ad- 
vances, new sources of activity are opened, and new professions arise, 
which, being essentially mental, offer to genius opportunities for success 
more rapid than any formerly known.” The military class, taken as a 
whole, has a tendency, the author thinks, to degenerate,—a thing that ‘ will 
become more obvious if we compare long periods of time.’”’ In the ancient 
world, the leading warriors were not only possessed of considerable accom- 
plishments, but were comprehensive thinkers in politics, as well as in war, 
and were in every respect the first characters of their age. On the other 
hand, since the sixteenth century, this profession has never been able to 
produce ten authors who have reached the first class either as writers or 
as thinkers; Descartes being, perhaps, the solitary instance of an European 
soldier combining the two qualities. Gustavus Adolphus, Frederic the 
Great, Marlborough, and Wellington, are adduced as instances of men as 
short-sighted in the arts of peace, as they were sagacious in the arts of war ; 





f If such men as these are “not bad,” as he says, “ but only ignorant,” how their 
persecution “of a single man even, for his religious tenets,” can be a “crime of the 
deepest dye,” we are at a loss to understand. The assertion is made without any 
qualification. 
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“¢ Cromwell, Washington, and Napoleon being, perhaps, the only first-rate 
modern warriors of whom it can be fairly said, that they were equally com- 
petent to govern a kingdom and command an army.” 

The three leading ways in which the warlike spirit has been weakened 
by the progress of European knowledge, the author suggests, are the fol- 
lowing :—(1.) The invention of Gunpowder, which has rendered warfare 
more expensive, and has given, in consequence of the necessity of study 
and practice, to the military profession a separate existence ; and has thereby 
weaned immense bodies of men, not so employed, from their old warlike 
habits, and, by forcing them into civil life, has caused the European mind 
to create those great branches of knowledge to which modern civilization 
owes its origin. Hence the formation of a middle class, each addition to 
the power of which “ has lessened the weight of the other two classes, the 
military and the priesthood, and has checked those superstitious feelings, 
and that love of war, on which, in an early state of society, all enthusiasm 
is concentrated.” 

(2.) The discoveries made by Political Economy, and the consequent 
suppression of commercial jealousies and hostile tariffs, ‘founded upon the 
ignorant notion that the advantages of commerce depend upon the balance 
of trade, and that whatever is gained by one country must of necessity be 
lost by the other;” discoveries mainly due to Adam Smith, in whose great 
work, according to our author, “ the old theory of protection, as applied to 
commerce, was destroyed in nearly all its parts; the doctrine of the balance 
of trade was not only attacked, but its falsehood was demonstrated ; and 
innumerable absurdities, which had been accumulating for ages, were sud- 
denly swept away.” 

(3). The way in which discoveries respecting the application of Steam to 
the purposes of travelling have facilitated the intercourse between different 
countries, and have thus aided in destroying that ignorant contempt which 
one nation is too apt to feel for another. ‘‘ Thus, for instance,” (for the 
passage deserves to be given in its entirety,)— 

“the miserable and impudent falsehoods which a large class of English writers 
formerly directed against the morals and private character of the French, and, to their 
shame be it said, even against the chastity of French women, tended not a little to em- 
bitter the angry feelings then existing between the two first countries of Europe; irri- 
tating the English against French vices, irritating the French against English calum- 
nies. In the same way, there was a time when every honest Englishman firmly believed 
that he could beat ten Frenchmen; a class of beings whom he held in sovereign con- 
tempt, as a lean and stunted race, who drank claret instead of brandy, who lived 
entirely off frogs; miserable infidels, who heard mass every Sunday, who bowed down 
before idols, and who even worshipped the Pope. On the other hand, the French were 
taught to despise us as rude, unlettered barbarians, without either taste or humanity ; 
surly, ill-conditioned men, living in an unhappy climate, where a perpetual fog, only 
varied by rain, prevented the sun from ever being seen; suffering from so deep and 
inveterate a melancholy, that physicians had called it the English spleen; and, under 
the influence of this cruel malady, constantly committing suicide, particularly in No- 
vember, when we were well known to hang and shoot ourselves by thousands.” 


The greater, too, the contact, the greater will be the respect. “ For,” in 
the author's opinion, ‘‘ whatever theologians may choose to assert, it is cer- 
tain that mankind at large has far more virtue than viceS, and that in every 
country good actions are more frequent than bad ones,” 





& This seems to depend very much, if not entirely, on the question whether love of 
self more than of others is a virtue or a vice; a question which we leave to theologians 
and political economists to decide. In p. 162, we would remark, the author does not 
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From his preceding arguments, the conclusion, to the author’s thinking, 
is fully arrived at that, “in a great and comprehensive view, the changes in 
every civilized people, are, in the aggregate, dependent solely on three 
things: first, on the amount of knowledge possessed by their ablest men; 
secondly, on the direction which that knowledge takes; thirdly, and above 
all, on the extent to which the knowledge is diffused, and the freedom with 
which it pervades all classes of society.” , 

An enquiry into the influence exercised by religion, literature, and 
government, forms the subject of the fifth Chapter. The first thing 
remarked upon is the fact that history has been written by men wholly 
inadequate to the task; men, the great majority of whom, instead of giving 
us information respecting the progress of knowledge, and the way in which 
mankind has been affected by the diffusion of that knowledge, have 


“ filled their works with the most trifling and miserable details; personal anecdotes 
of kings and courts; interminable relations of what was said by one minister, and what 
was thought by another; and, worse than all, long accounts of campaigns, battles, and 
sieges, very interesting to those engaged in them, but to us utterly useless, because 
they neither furnish new truths, nor do they supply the means by which new truths 
may be discovered.” 


The consequence of this is, that in the study of the history of man, the 
important facts having been neglected, and the unimportant ones preserved, 
whoever now attempts to generalize historical phanomena, must collect the 
facts as well as conduct the generalization. 

We then have the reasons stated, at considerable length, which have in- 
duced the author to select the history of England as more important than 
any other, and therefore as the most worthy of being subjected to a com- 
plete and philosophic investigation. 

The relative value of French history to that of England is next examined ; 
and, in succession to that, the history of human intellect in Germany 
and the United States; the former a society composed of a few bold 
thinkers, and a dull, prejudiced, plodding public; the latter, as a country 
“with so few men of great learning, and so few men of great ignorance.” 

Inasmuch, however, as there are numerous disturbing circumstances 
which render it impossible to discover the laws of society by studying the 
history of a single nation, the present Introduction has been drawn up with 
the view of obviating some of the difficulties with which this great subject 
is surrounded. The generalizations thus far sketched appear to the author 
to be the essential preliminaries of history, considered as a science; and in 
order to connect them with the special history of England, it devolves upon 
him to ascertain the fundamental condition of intellectual progress; “ as, 
until that is done, the annals of any people can only present an empirical 
succession of events, connected by such stray and casual links as are devised 
by different writers, according to their different principles.” It is with this 
view that he proposes to occupy the remaining part of the Introduction with 
an investigation of the history of various countries in reference to those in- 
tellectual peculiarities on which the history of our own country supplies no 
adequate information. 





represent_human nature in quite such exalted terms. Speaking of the total amount of 
mankind, as being “ nowise remarkable either for good or for evil,” he proceeds to say,— 
“An immense majority of men must always remain in a middle state, neither very 
foolish nor very able, neither very virtuous nor very vicious, but slumbering on in a 
peaceful and decent mediocr:ty,—noiselessly conforming to the standard of morals and 
of knowledge common to the age and country in which they live.” 
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The author now proceeds to enter upon certain preliminary enquiries into 
the real nature of the influence which religion, literature, and government ex- 
ercise over the progress of civilization; it being altogether erroneous, he 
says, to suppose that these are the prime movers of human affairs. The 
religious opinions which prevail at any period he looks upon as among the 
symptoms only by which that period is marked; the religion of mankind 
being in reality the effect of their improvement, and not the cause of it. 
It was owing to the ignorance of the Hebrews of old, “an ignorant and 
obstinate race,’’ as he elsewhere calls them, that the doctrine of One God, 
that was taught to them, remained for so many centuries altogether inope- 
rative; it being a matter of necessity, so far as nations are concerned, that 
intellectual activity should precede religious improvement. Hence it was, 
too, that though Christianity taught a simple doctrine, and enjoined a sim- 
ple worship, the minds of men being unprepared for such an advance, the 
superstition of Europe, instead of being diminished, was only turned into a 
fresh channel, and the new religion was corrupted by the old follies. The 
consequence was, that “ for centuries after Christianity was the established 
religion of Europe, it failed to bear its natural fruit, because its lot was cast 
among a people whose ignorance compelled them to be superstitious, and 
who, on account of their superstition, defaced a.system which, in its origi- 
nal purity, they were unable to receive.” 
not the cause, of the enlightenment which was dawning upon men in the 
sixteenth century. 

Many countries, however, having owed their national creed, not to their 
own proper antecedents, but to political arrangements, or to the authority 
of powerful individuals, it will invariably be found that in such countries the 
creed does not produce the effects which might have been expected from 
it, and which, according to its terms, it ought to produce :— 

“The superiority of Protestantism over Catholicism consists in its diminution of 
superstition and intolerance, and in the check which it gives to ecclesiastical power. 
But the experience of Europe teaches us, that when the superior religion is fixed 
among an inferior people, its superiority is no longer seen. The Scotch and the Swedes 
are less civilized than the French, and are therefore more superstitious, This being 
the case, it avails them little that they have a religion better than the French. It 
avails them little that, owing to circumstances which have long since passed away, 
they, three centuries ago, adopted a creed to which the force of habit, and the influence 
of tradition, now oblige them to cling. Whoever has travelled in Scotland with suffi- 
cient attention to observe the ideas and opinions of the people, and whoever will look 
into Scotch theology, and read the history of the Scotch Kirk, and the proceedings of 
the Scotch Assemblies and Consistories, will see how little the country has benefited 
by its religion, and how wide an interval there is between its intolerant spirit and the 
natural tendencies of the Protestant Reformation. On the other hand, whoever will 
subject France to a similar examination, will see an illiberal religion accompanied by 
liberal views ; and a creed full of superstition professed by a people among whom super- 
stition is comparatively rare. The simple fact is, that the French have a religion worse 
than themselves; the Scotch have a religion better than themselves. The liberality of 
France is as ill-suited to Catholicism, as the bigotry® of Scotland is ill-suited to Pro- 
testuntism.” 


Literature, “ not as opposed to science, but, in its larger sense, includ- 


ing everything which is written,” passes in review, as the ‘ second disturb- 
ing cause ;” the benefit to be derived from it being considered to depend, in 





4 In justice to the writer, we give an extract from another passage :—“ Of the highly 
educated class [of Scotland] Iam not here speaking ; but of the clergy and of the people 
generally it must be adiwnitted, that in Scotland there is more bigotry, more superstition, 
and a more thorough contempt for the religion of others, than there is in France.” 
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reality, not so much upon the literature itself, as upon the skill with which 
it is studied, and the judgment with which it is selected; no literature, in 
fact, being able to benefit a people, unless it finds them in a state of pre- 
liminary preparation. 

As to the opinion that the civilization of Europe is chiefly owing to the 
ability which has been displayed by its different governments, and the saga- 
city with which the evils of society have been palliated by legislative reme- 
dies, the author considers the notion so extravagant as to ‘‘ make it difficult 
to refute it with becoming gravity.” The rulers of a country are, “at best, 
only the creatures of the age, never its creators. Their measures are the 
result of progress, not the cause of it. No great political improvement, no 
great reform, either legislative or executive, has ever been originated in any 
country by its rulers. ‘The first suggesters of such steps have invariably 
been bold and able thinkers, who discern the abuse, denounce it, and point 
out how it is to be remedied.— Indeed, the extent,” to continue in the au- 
thor’s own words, “ to which the governing classes have interfered, and the 
mischiefs which that interference has produced, are so remarkable as to 
make thoughtful men wonder how civilization could advance in the face of 
such repeated obstacles.” In support of this assertion, he produces what 
to him, and to many of his readers, probably, will appear to be satisfactory 
evidence, in the mischiefs wrought by the protective policy that has at 
different times been adopted by all governments; the encouragement of re- 
ligious truth and the discouragement of error; the coercion of the press ; 
and the heavy duties that have been laid on all the implements of know- 
ledge, and all the means by which knowledge is diffused. 

Such isa brief, and of necessity imperfect, outline of the leading principles 
upon which this elaborate work is intended to be based. For the applica- 
tion of these principles to the history of English civilization, or, in other 
words, the history of intellectual progress in England, we shall have to 
look to the future volumes of the work; the mode in which they are em- 
ployed throughout the remaining portion of the present volume,—in the 
investigation, namely, of the history of various countries in reference to 
those intellectuai peculiarities on which the history of our own country 
supplies no adequate information,—we must leave to the reader to dis- 
cover for himself; with the warning that he must be prepared to exercise 
no small stress of mind in keeping up with the author, in the closing Chapter 
more particularly; even if not converted, he will not go unrewarded for his 
pains. Our limits are imperious, and a few passages in the remaining 
chapters, as curious for the information they contain as they are creditable 
to the author’s research, is all that we can find room for. To pick up a 
morceau or two for the tooth of our antiquarian friends, from a work which 
wages such resolute war against their predilections, will be as Samson’s 
‘honey from the lion,” a godsend where it might least be looked for. 

The corruption of the history of Europe during the middle ages is dwelt 
upon by the author with peculiar emphasis ; indeed, he says, properly speak- 
ing, not only was there no history, but unhappily, men, not satisfied with 
the absence of truth, supplied its place by the invention of falsehood. Thus, 
for example :— 


“During many centuries, it was believed by every people that they were directly 
descended from ancestors who had been present at the siege of Troy. Not to mention 
inferior countries, it was admitted that the French were descended from Francus, whom 
everybody knew to be the son of Hector; and it was also known that the Britons came 
from Brutus, whose father was no other than Aineas himself. The capital of France, 
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they say, is called after Paris, the son of Priam, because he fled there when Troy was 
overthrown. They also mention that Tours owed its name to being the burial-place of 
Turonus, one of the Trojans; while the city of Troyes was actually built by the Trojans, 
as its etymology clearly proves. It was well ascertained that Nuremberg was called after 
the Emperor Nero; and Jerusalem after King Jebus, a man of vast celebrity in the 
middle ages, but whose existence later historians have not been able to verify. The 
river Humber received its name because, in ancient times, a king of the Huns had been 
drowned in it. The Gauls derived their origin, according to some, from Galathia, a 
female descendant of Japhet; according to others, from Gomer, the son of Japhet. 
Prussia was called after Prussus, a brother of Augustus, This was remarkably modern ; 
but Silesia had its name from the prophet Elisha,—from whom, indeed, the Silesians de- 
scended; while as to Zurich, its exact date was a matter of dispute, but it was un- 
questionably built in the time of Abraham. It was likewise from Abraham and Sarah 
that the Gipsies immediately sprang. The blood of the Saracens was less pure, since 
they were only descended from Sarah,—in what way is not mentioned ; but she pro- 
bably had them by another marriage, or, may be, as the fruit of an Egyptian intrigue. 
At all events, the Scotch certainly came from Egypt; for they were originally 
the issue of Scota, who was a daughter of Pharaoh, and who bequeathed to them her 
name. On sundry similar matters the Middle Ages possessed information equally valu- 
able.» It was well known that the city of Naples was founded on eggs; and it was also 
known that the order of St. Michael was instituted in person by the archangel, who was 
himself the first knight, and to whom, in fact, chivalry owes its origin. In regard to 
the Tartars, that people, of course, proceeded from Tartarus; which some theologians 
said was an inferior kind of hell, but others declared to be hell itself. However this 
might be, the fact of their birthplace being from below was indisputable. The Turks 
were identical with the Tartars; and it was notorious, that since the Cross had fallen 
into Turkish hands, all Christian children had ten teeth less than formerly ; an universal 
calamity, which there seemed no means of repairing.” 


In reference to the early history of Christianity, the author remarks, in a 
similar spirit, that the great writers of the middle ages were particularly in- 
quisitive, and preserved the memory of events of which we should otherwise 
have been entirely ignorant. Next to Froissart, the most celebrated histo- 
rian of the fourteenth century, he says, was Matthew of Westminster :— 


“ This eminent! man directed his attention, among other matters, to the history of 
Judas, in order to discover the circumstances under which the character of that arch- 
apostate was formed. His researches seem to have been very extensive; but their 
principal results were, that Judas, when an infant, was deserted by his parents, and ex- 
posed on an island called Scarioth, from whence he received the name of Judas Iscariot. 
After Judas grew up, he, among other enormities, slew his own father, and then mar- 
ried his own mother. The same writer also mentions a fact interesting to those who 
study the antiquities of the Holy See. Some questions had been raised as to the pro- 
priety of kissing the Pope’s toe, and even theologians had their doubts touching so sin- 
gular a eeremony. But this difficulty also was set at rest by Matthew of Westminster, 
who explains the origin of the custom. He says, that formerly it was usual to kiss the 
hand of his Holiness; but that towards the end of the eighth century, a certain lewd 
woman, in making an offering to the Pope, not only kissed his hand, but also pressed 
it. The Pope—his name was Leo—seeing the danger, cut off his hand, and thus 
escaped the contamination to which he had been exposed. Since that time, the pre- 
caution has been taken of kissing the Pope’s toe instead of his hand; and, lest any one 
should doubt the accuracy of this account, the historian assures us that the hand, which 
had been cut off five or six hundred years before, still existed at Rome, and was indeed 
a striking miracle, since it was preserved in the Lateran in its original state, free from 

-corruption, And as some readers might wish to be informed respecting the Lateran 
itself, where the hand was kept, this also is considered by the historian, in another part 
of his great work, where he traces it back to the Emperor Nero. For it is said that 
this wicked persecutor of the faith, on one occasion, vomited a frog covered with blood, 
which he believed to be his own progeny, and therefore caused to be shut up in a vault, 
where it remained hidden for some time. Now, in the Latin Language, latente means 





i The reader must not be misled by this expression. Of the compiler of the Flores 
Historiarum nothing whatever is known; and his name even is a matter of doubt. 
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‘hidden,’ and rana means a ‘frog ;’ so that, by putting these two words together, we 
have the origin of the Lateran *, which, in fact, was built where the frog was found.” 

We have, in the following extracts, a singular picture of the meddling 
and intolerant spirit displayed by the French Calvinistic clergy, the priest- 
hood of the “‘ Rochellers,” in the early part of the seventeenth century ; 
men, in the author’s opinion, every whit as much disposed for religious 
persecution as their antagonists of the Romish Church :— 


“To mention only a few examples. They forbade any one to go to the theatre, or even 
to witness the performance of private theatricals. They looked upon dancing as an 
ungodly amusement, and therefore they not only strictly prohibited it, but they ordered 
that all dancing-masters should be admonished by the spiritual power, and desired to 
abandon so unchristian a profession. If, however, the admonition failed in effecting its 
purpose, the dancing-masters thus remaining obdurate were to be excommunicated. 
In one of their synods, the clergy ordered that all persons should abstain from wearing 
gay apparel, and should arrange their hair with becoming modesty. In another synod, 
they forbade the women to paint; and they declared that if, after this injunction, any 
woman persisted in painting, she should not be allowed to receive the Sacrament. Even 
the minutest matters were not beneath the notice of these great legislators. They or- 
dered that no person should go to a ball or masquerade; nor ought any Christian to 
look at the tricks of conjurors, or at the famous game of goblets, or at the puppet- 
show: neither was he to be present at morris-dances; for all such amusements should 
be suppressed by the magistrates, because they excite curiosity, cause expense, and 
waste time. Another thing to be attended to, is the names that are bestowed in bap- 
tism. A child may have two Christian names, though one is preferable. Great care, 
however, is to be observed in their selection. They ought to be taken from the Bible, 
but they ought not to bé Baptist or Angel; neither should any infant receive a name 
which has been formerly used by the pagans. When the children are grown up, there 
are other regulations to which they must be subject. The clergy declared that the 
faithful must by no means let their hair grow long, lest by so doing they indulge in 
the luxury of ‘lascivious curls.’ They are to make their garments in such a manner as 
to avoid the ‘new-fangled fashions of the world ; they are to have no tassels to their 
dress; their gloves must be without silk and ribands; they are to abstain from fardin- 
gales; they are to beware of wide sleeves.” 


A tendency precisely identical with this may be observed, the author 
thinks, in the legislation of the Puritans; and, to give a still more recent 
instance, in that of the early Methodists. 

In his comparison between the wars of the Fronde and the contemporary 
rebellion in England, the author remarks that the latter was an outbreak of 
the democratic spirit ; the political form of a movement, of which the Re- 
formation was the religious form, As the Reformation was aided, not b 
men in high ecclesiastical offices, not by great cardinals or wealthy bishops, 
but by men filling the lowest and most subordinate posts, just so, Mr. 
Buckle says, was the English rebellion a movement from below, an upris- 
ing from the foundations, or, indeed, the very dregs of society. The fol- 
lowing passage, in which several instances ‘are given in proof of this asser- 
tion, is sufficiently curious to deserve transcription :— 

“ Joyce, who carried off the king, and who was highly respected in the army, had 
been recently a common working tailor; while Colonel Pride, whose name is preserved 
in history as having purged the House of Commons of the malignants, was about on a 
level with Joyce, since his original occupation was that of a drayman. The three prin- 
cipal and most distinguished members of the party, known as the fifth-monarchy men, 
were Venner, Tuffnel, and Okey. Venner, who was the leader, was a wine-cooper ; 
Tuffnel, who was second in command, was a carpenter; and Okey, though he became 
a colonel, had filled the menial office of stoker in an Islington brewery. Nor are these 
to be regarded as exceptional cases. In that period, promotion depended solely on 





_* In reality, it was so called from Plautius Lateranus, the owner of the ground in the 
time of Nero, by whom he was put to death, 
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merit ; and if a man had ability he was sure to rise, no matter what his birth or 
former avocations might have been. Cromwell himself was a brewer, and Colonel Jones, 
his brother-in-law, had been servant to a private gentleman. Deane was the servant of 
a tradesman, but he became an admiral, and was made one of the commissioners of the 
navy. Colonel Goffe had been apprentice to a dry-salter ; Major-General Whalley 
had been apprentice to a draper. Skippon, a common soldier who had received no 
education, was appointed commander of the London militia; he was raised to the 
office of sergeant-major-general of the army ; was declared commander-in-chief in Ire- 
land; and became one of the fourteen members of Cromwell’s council. ‘T'wo of the 
lieutenants of the Tower were Barkstead and Tichborne, Barkstead was a pedlar, or 
at all events a hawker of small wares ; and Tichborne, who was a linen-draper, became 
a colonel, a member of the committee of state in 1655, and of the council of state in 
1659. Other trades were equally successful ; the highest prizes being open to all men, 
provided they displayed the requisite capacity. Colonel Harvey was a silk-mercer ; so 
was Colonel Rowe ; so also was Colonel Venn. Salway had been apprentice to a grocer, 
but, being an able man, he rose to the rank of major in the army; he received the 
king’s remembrancer’s office ; and in 1659 he was appointed by Parliament a member of 
the council of state. Around that council-board were also gathered Bond the draper and 
Cawley the brewer ; while by their side we find John Berners, who is said to have been 
a priwate servant, and Cornelius Holland, who is known to have been a servant, and who 
was, indeed, formerly a link-boy. Among others who were now favoured and promoted 
to offices of trust, were Packe the woollen-draper, Pury the weaver, and Pemble the 
tailor. The Parliament which was summoned in 1653 is still remembered as Bare- 
bone’s Parliament, being so ealled after one of its most active members, whose name 
was Barebone, and who was a leather-seller in Fleet-street. Thus, too, Downing, though 
a poor charity-boy, became teller of the Exchequer, and representative of England at 
the Hague. To these we may add, that Colonel Horton had been a gentleman’s ser- 
vant ; Colonel Berry had been a woodmonger ; Colonel Cooper a haberdasher ; Major 
Rolfe a shoemaker ; Colonel Fox a tinker ; and Colonel Hewson a cobbler.” 


How the word “ merit” can in any sense be applied to such characters 
as Joyce, Venner, Barkstead, Venn, and Barebone, we confess ourselves 
at a loss to understand. 

With a curious extract relative to the frivolous tastes and feelings of 
the titled class which took the lead in the contemporary wars of the Fronde, 
—a picture in singular contrast with the preceding one,—we bring our no- 
tice to a close :— 


“Tt is hardly necessary to point out how unfit such men must have been to head the 
people in their arduous struggie, and how immense was the difference between them 
and the leaders of the great English rebellion. How that the evidence of their unfit- 
ness might be almost indefinitely extended, is well known to readers of the French 
memoirs of the seventeenth century. In looking into these authorities, where such 
matters are related with a becoming sense of their importance, we find the greatest 
difficulties and disputes arising as to who was to have an arm-chair at court, who was 
to be invited to the royal dinners, and who was to be excluded from them ; who was to 
be kissed by the queen, and who was not to be kissed by her; who should have the 
first seat in church; what the proper proportion was between the rank of different 
persons, and the length of the cloth on which they were allowed to stand; what was 
the dignity a noble must have attained, in order to justify his entering the Louvre in 
a coach; who was to have precedence at coronations ; whether all dukes were equal, 
or whether, as some thought, the Duke de Bouillon, having once possessed the sove- 
reignty of Sedan, was superior to the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, who had never pos- 
sessed any sovereignty at all; whether the Duke de Beaufort ought or ought not to 
enter the council-chamber before the Duke de Nemours, and whether, being there, he 
ought to sit above him. These were the great questions of the day; while, as if to 
exhaust every form of absurdity, the most serious misunderstandings arose as to who 
should have the honour of giving the king his napkin as he ate at meals, and who was 
to enjoy the inestimable privilege of helping on the queen with her shift.” 


Not a word more had we intended to add, but we really must not con- 
clude with so questionable a monosyllable-—What otherwise, in courtesy 
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and good feeling, might have been implied—we wish the author health and 
energy for the completion of a succeeding volume ; and may the pair prove, 
after the laudable example of old Hobson’s well-lined purse, “the fruitful 
parents of a half-score more.” 





GRAHAMSTOWN. 








ST, ANDREW'S COLLEGE, GRAHAMSTOWN, 


In our Magazine for September, 1856, will be found a somewhat lengthy 
biographical notice of Dr. Armstrong, the then recently deceased Bishop of 
Grahamstown. ‘The Life* has now been more fully written by a friend of 
the deceased’s, Mr. Carter, who has presented us with one of the most 
attractive volumes of Christian biography that has appeared since Sargent’s 
well-known “ Life of Henry Martyn.” In performing this somewhat diffi- 
cult task, Mr. Carter had not many materials: the subject of it had but 
recently been elevated to the episcopate, and he died in a foreign land, away 
from those who had known him the best and longest; but we feel bound 
to say that Mr. Carter has performed his task well, and has made the best 
use of the materials placed at his disposal. The volume is illustrated 
throughout by reference to the Bishop’s published writings, and to manu- 
script letters. The Bishop of Oxford contributes a recommendatory Pre- 
face, in which he truly says,— 

“The late Bishop Armstrong was one of those who had received from God the great 
gifts of a thoroughly genial nature. From early years this made him the favourite of 
his associates, whilst it exposed him to the temptations which, as a necessary correla- 
tive, belong to such a temperament. But for the blessed working of the Holy Spirit of 
God, he, like too many others, might to his dying day have been nothing more than an 
ornament of a drawing-room, or the favourite of some social circle. Some of those 
many baits by which society ensnares its victims might have led to his permanent en- 





* «A Memoir of John Armstrong, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Grahamstown, by the 
Rev. T. T. Carter, Rector of Clewer; with a Preface by Samuel, Lord Bishop of 
Oxford.” (Oxford and London: J. H. and J. Parker.) 
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tanglement, and he might have lived and died popular and blamelessly respectable, but 
with no depth of character, and having done no work for God or man. But his was to 
be a higher and a better course . . . the study of such a character . . . will shew him 
to us leaving home and its comforts at the voice of the beloved of his soul, for yet 
severer toils in his South African episcopate, and then forming large plans for the 
evangelization of the heathen within and without his diocese.” 


One of these plans was the formation of a college for the training of 
candidates for holy orders, superintending the building of which occupied 
much of the Bishop’s spare time. The foundation-stone was laid on the an- 
niversary of his own consecration, St. Andrew’s Day, and the building was 
named St. Andrew’s College. A chapel is attached, as shewn in the en- 
graving, and although homely and poor when compared with many of our 
national schools in England, was of sufficient importance to attract the 
Lieutenant-governor of the colony and his staff to the ceremony. 

Another early effort of the Bishop was to organise a Literary Institu- 
tion ; and the question arose, Should it be a Church institution, open to all, 
but exclusively managed by Churchmen; or should the management itself 
be thrown open to men irrespective of their creed? But, with that wisdom 
which marked his conduct on so many occasions, he determined to com- 
bine all in the promotion of the institute, so that it should not be considered 
a proselytising machine. This institution also was, we believe, successful. 

The cathedral of Grahamstown is surrounded by a gallery, in which the 
soldiers sat :— 

“ Their rapt attention,” Mr. Carter says, “was very striking ; and when a fresh re- 
giment came in, though at first the soldiers were careless, after a few Sundays they 
sat with their eyes fixed upon him. His voice was earnest and energetic, but his 
manner quite calm,—his white hair hanging like a silver halo around his head.” 


Six churches were commenced by the Bishop in various parts of the dio- 
cese, and were in progress at the time of his decease. Of his cathedral city 
we have the following description :— 


“ The exterior of the cathedral is plain and uninteresting in the extreme ; it occupies 
a noble position, at the end of the broad main street; and though I see vast works of 
a more needful kind, as regards their direct spiritual bearing, to which I must first put 
my hand, and for which I must, with an earnest voice, plead with my countrymen at 
home, yet I do trust I may be spared to see a better and a worthier structure reared as 
our cathedral, through the joint offering of brethren in the colony and at home. The 
interior, through the successful exertions of Archdeacon Merriman, the colonial chaplain, 
and the vestry, has been made as comely as possible, and has, on the whole, a reveren- 
tial and church-like as 

“The city of Grahamstown struck us agreeably. There is one broad, handsome 
street, lined on either side, to a great extent, with Kafir booms, oaks, and other trees, 
with the Drodsty-house and the barracks at one end and the cathedral at the other. 
The gardens attached to the houses are beginning to be well planted, and most of the 
other streets have lines of the blue gum-tree or oak, which give a green and refreshing 
look to the town. The hills round it are well formed ; and though, generally, we ought 
to relieve the bareness of them with planting, in one direction there are still some re- 
mains of shrub or bush. Flowers, as usual, may be found in multitudes the moment 
one leaves the town. Like Port Elizabeth, Grahamstown is thoroughly English, and 
there is plenty of good English feeling. About 3,000 Fingos, and Hottentots, and 
Kafirs form the native share of the population, and there, as at Port Elizabeth, have 
their ‘hives’ outside the town. The Wesleyans have erected a chapel for the Fingos, 
the Independents for the Hottentots; and as the Church has hitherto done nothing, 
and the Kafirs, not mixing with the Fingos, have been left alone, I am just about to 
erect a school-chapel for them, with our Governor’s monetary aid.” 


The college remains unfinished, but we hope that means will speedily be 
found to complete the work so well begun by the late Bishop, whose Me- 
moir we heartily commend to all our readers. 
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NEW EDITIONS OF OLD BALLADS:?. 


Ir was Fletcher of Saltoun, we believe, who knew of “a very wise 
person,” as he called him, whose opinion it was that, “if a man were per- 
mitted to make all the ballads of a nation, he need not care who should 
make the laws.”” Now if such is the high value of songs and ballads, if such 
the influence they exercise, or, at all events, in times past have exercised, 
in shaping or controlling the destinies of man,—and for the present we will 
be content to take the word of Fletcher’s ‘‘ wise person” that rhyme has 
exercised an influence which reason has failed to possess,—greatly are we 
in duty bound to make much of our ancient songs and ballads, now that 
they have played out their important part,—to treasure them among the 
most precious memorials of the past, and to render hearty thanks to those 
among the learned who have made it their business to rescue these valued 
relics from the shipwreck of time. 

First and foremost among the books which have been devoted to this 
good work, stands Bishop Percy’s ‘‘ Reliques of Ancient English Poetry ;” 
to the historian, the archzologist, the general scholar, and the man of taste, 
one of the most useful and most pleasing works in the whole range of our 
national literature. In its pages, accompanied by a vast amount of learned, 
curious, and recondite information, are to be found many of the very 
choicest of our ancient ballads, a tasteful selection from the finest lyrical 
compositions of the reign of Elizabeth and the succeeding century, extracts 
from the more lengthy writings of our earlier poets, and original pieces by 
the editor and other poets of his day. It being, however, in no way con- 
sistent with our present purpose to add to the thousand commendations 
that have been deservedly bestowed upon Percy’s work, we shall proceed at 
once to discuss the merits of the new editions of it which we here present 
to the reader’s notice. 

Messrs. Washbourne’s edition of Percy is as good as it is unostentatious. 
It is strictly a reprint of the fourth edition of 1794, without alteration, 
addition”, or curtailment; and none the less do we like it for that. The 
volumes, lucidly and correctly printed upon excellent paper, are additionally 
recommended by their binding, which, though but in cloth, will, from its 
tastefulness, be an ornament to the shelves of the antiquarian who desires 
—as of course every true antiquarian will desire—to possess a copy of 
Percy unabridged. 

In some respects Messrs. Routledge’s volume is more pretentious than 
the edition already noticed, and in others less so. We are justified, we 
think, in styling it more pretentious, because, from its condensed form and 
its consequent inexpensiveness, its handsome illustrations, its attractive 
binding, and its clear type, it evidently aims at winning favour with the 
million readers to whom Percy’s work has been hitherto unknown, and to 
whom nine-tenths of our old ballad literature is little less than a sealed book. 


* “ Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. By Thomas Percy, Lord Bishop of Dromore. 
In Three Volumes.” ~(London: Henry Washbourne and Co.) 

“ Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. By Thomas Percy, Lord Bishop of Dromore. 
Edited by Robert Aris Willmott.” (London: George Routledge and Co.) 

“ Early Ballads, illustrative of History, Traditions, and Customs. Edited by Robert 
Bell.” (London: John W. Parker and Son.) 

» Except that “The Wanton Wife of Bath,” omitted by Percy in his last edition, 
is restored. 
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Again, it is less pretentious, from the fact that the editor, in his work of 
revision, excision, and condensation, has thrown overboard much of Bishop 
Percy’s original matter that had special recommendations for the antiqua- 
rian and the scholar; and this, too, we are sorry to say, under the very 
ungracious, make-of-necessity-virtue plea, that Percy has ‘ sometimes Jit- 
tered the page with the Jwmber of the antiquary”!!! Seeing that Mr. Will- 
mott has been the gainer, either in the way of pleasure or of profit, perhaps 
both, from the labours of this same antiquary, we are inclined to think, 
however imperative the requirements of the publishers as to curtailment, 
that he might have expressed himself in terms somewhat more respectful to 
the dead, and a little more considerate to those among the living whose 
tastes and opinions may unfortunately not happen to have exactly the same 
tendency as his own. For some additional illustrative matter, here and 
there, we have to thank him; but we are of opinion that he has not im- 
proved the book by pulling the Glossaries to pieces and distributing them 
in the pages °, or by his omission of the various readings and of the numera- 
tion of the ballads and lines. 

Mr. Bell’s work, though much more limited in extent, is a choice and 
tasteful selection of such among the English and Scottish ballads from the 
close of the fourteenth to the beginning of the seventeenth century, as are 
illustrative of the history, traditions, and customs of Britain. Of these 
ballads, forty in all, twelve are to be found in Percy’s collection, the rest 
being gathered from various other sources. Mr. Bell’s introductions and 
annotations—in the former of which, though they are “compressed,” he 
says, “into as brief a compass as possible,” he has been less sparing than 
Mr. Willmott—abound in information that is either useful or novel and 
interesting. ‘The object of the selection,” to use the learned editor’s 
own words, “is to exhibit, by a variety of specimens, in a short compass, 
the special characteristics which distinguish our old ballad literature from 
other kinds of poetry, not only in its forms and diction, but in its choice of 
topics and modes of treatment.” 

We propose to occupy the few pages at our command with a cursory 
glance at the additional matter which has been given in these volumes in 
illustration of the songs and ballads which form Percy’s collection. There 
will be much to be found, no doubt, in the way of information and amuse- 
ment; and one or two suggestions that we may have to make to 
Mr. Willmott, he may, perhaps, be not unwilling to profit from in a future 
impression. To examine, or even enumerate, all his excisions, many of 
them, in a condensed work even, such as his professes to be, much to be 
lamented, were a task not within our scope or by any means to our heart's 
content. 

In his introductory matter to the “ Ancient Ballad of Chevy-Chase,” 
Mr. Willmott, we observe, has remarked that Addison’s commentary in 
the “ Spectator’ (Nos. 70 and 74), bears reference, not to the ancient 
ballad, but to a more recent composition 4, ‘‘ which the famous panegyric 
of Sidney had probably inspired.” If the purchasers of his book are to be 
reckoned by the hundred, as we hope they may, how many of his 
readers, we should like to know, will understand what he means? Dr. 
Percy, properly enough, has given the words of the panegyric in the 





¢ The result of which is, that there will either be difficulties, for a solution of which 
the reader will be wholly and hopelessly at a loss, or that the editor will have to give 
the meaning of the same word a dozen times over. 

4 Given in Series I. b. iii. 
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opposite page; along with the “lumber of the antiquary,” we suppose, 
Mr. Willmott has cut it out; and the mystification of most of his readers 
will probably be the result. How, too, can the learned gentleman, in 
the same introduction, venture to suggest that Richard Sheale may 
have been the author, ‘“‘a minstrel in the service of the Earl of Derby, 
who died in 1574,” when in the next breath he adopts the theory of 
Dr. Percy, that the ‘style and orthography place the ballad not later 
than the time of Henry VI.,” who died in 1471? The two positions, it 
appears to us, are irreconcilable. Taking Mr. Willmott’s quotation from 
Sir W. Scott’s “Border Minstrelsy” to be not incorrect, how Sir Walter 
could possibly have imagined that “ Worthé Lovele” was Sir John De 
Lavall, sheriff in the thirty-fourth year of Henry VIII., and that ‘ ryche 
Rugbé,” slain in the same battle, was Ralph Neville, cousin-german of 
Hospur, a man who had been dead and buried more than 140 years be- 
fore, is a thing that we cannot understand. Even if unable to reconcile the 
anachronism, the editor might at least have pointed it out. 

Dr. Perey was of opinion that ‘‘ Mirry-land towne,” in “The Jew’s 
Daughter,” was a corruption of ‘‘ Milan town,” and that the next line 
bears reference to the river Po: but Jamieson, with superior acuteness, 
supposed the true name to be “ Merry Lincolne;’’ a happy suggestion, 
which has received confirmation of late by the publication of the kindred 
ballad of “Sir Hugh,” in some parts identical, and in which Lincoln is 
mentioned thrice. Percy’s is evidently a Scottish version of the ballad, 
but, singuiarly enough, in the English version—for “Sir Hugh” we have 
heard sung in our early days by the humbler classes in both Lancashire 
and Devon—Matthew Paris, who gives in his history the story of the 
murder of Hugh of Lincoln, is set at nought, and Lincoln is evidently 
looked upon as being a part of “merry Scotland.” From Mr. Bell, who 
includes ‘‘ The Jew’s Daughter” in his collection, we learn that there is a 
similar tradition on the Rhine. 

At the conclusion of Part I. of “ Sir Cauline,” we miss in Mr, Willmott’s 
book Percy’s interesting and pertinent Note upon the parallel passage in 
Dryden’s ‘‘Guiscard and Sigismunda.’’ A venerable and learned lord, 
who quoted so happily the other night from ‘‘ glorious John’s” beauteous 
but licentious lines, would have shewn more mercy, we think, and better 
taste. 

While Mr. Willmott contents himself with informing us that ‘‘a com- 
pleter® copy of the ballad is given in the ‘ Minstrelsy of the Border ;’” 
Mr. Bell, we are glad to see, assuming freer range, adopts Sir W. Scott’s 
version of ‘Sir Patrick Spence” (Spens), in preference to Percy’s imper- 
fect copy: we have also to thank the latter gentleman for much ad- 
ditional information on the subject and presumed authorship of this 
ballad. We are by no means certain that we quite understand Percy's rather 
elliptical Note on the concluding lines, “* Have owre, have owre, to 
Aberdour,” &c., but we have little doubt, with Mr. Finlay, that the locality 
alluded to, if it ever was known as the “ Mortuum Mare,” or ** Dead Sea,” 
was so called, not from its supposed depth, but from the neighbouring 
family of the Mortimers; who, in their turn, derived their name from a 
small lake in the interior of Normandy, known as the ‘ Morte Mer,” or 
“ Dead Sea.” 





* Complete, we would remind Mr. Willmott, admits of no degrees of comparison ; 
and if it did, its comparative would not be completer. 
GeEnt. Mac. Vor. CCIII. um 
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In * Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne” the reader will be no gainer 
by Mr. Willmott’s omission of Percy’s Note, on the drown brand, brown 
bill, and brown sword of the old English romances. In former times, 
semi-savage days, it was a matter of pride, no doubt, to leave the blood of 
the foe to dry on the warrior’s weapon,—the colour of which, on the 
application of oil, more particularly, would turn to a dark brown. It was 
in obedience, we presume, to the law, or rather impulse, of alliteration, 
that ‘“‘ Brown Bess” assumed the place once occupied by ‘“‘ Brown Bill” on 
the British soldier’s lips. As ‘ Brown Bess” is being in her turn super- 
seded by the Minié rifle, it remains to be seen whether the traditional 
epithet will still be maintained, and this new instrument of death be 
christened the “brown” something else. With antiquarians, it may be 
worth enquiry whether ‘‘ Brown Bess’’ was not indebted for the latter half 
of her appellation to Queen Bess herself; in whose reign the general use 
of the musket in this country—in emulation, probably, of the improvements 
made in fire-arms under the sinister auspices of the Duke of Alva—seems to 
have been first introduced. 

In his intreduction to ‘‘ Edom O’Gordon,” which also makes one of 
Mr. Bell’s collection, we learn from Percy that ‘‘ most of the fine old 
Scottish songs have the scene laid within twenty miles of England; which 
is indeed all poetic ground,—green hills, remains of woods, clear brooks.” 
ip what good and sufficient reason has Mr. Willmott changed twenty into 

y ! ? 

The very latest date, we believe, that has been assigned to Robin Hood 
is that of Edward II.: in the next reign Robin had already become a hero 
of ballad-lore. Mr. Willmott would appear, from his language, to adopt 
the belief that Adam Bell, Clym of the Clough, and William of Cloudesley, 
were coeval with the father of Robin Hood; and yet he immediately after 
appears equally inclined to adopt the theory of Dr. Rimbault, that Adam 
Bell is the same person who is mentioned by Mr. Hunter as receiving an 
annuity in the seventh year of Henry IV., nearly one hundred years later 
than Edward II. This discrepancy should at least have been noticed. 
The famous ballad named after these worthies is included also in Mr. 
Bell's series, with some introductory matter that well deserves perusal. 
Mr. Willmott would have done better had he retained Percy’s introduction. 
He should not have omitted, too, to state that “‘ A Robyn, Jolly Robyn” 
has been attributed—whether rightfully or not is another question—to Sir 
Thomas Wyat. 

“Willow, Willow, Willow,” being a favourite burden for songs in the 
sixteenth century,—a fact that seems to have escaped Dr. Percy,—we 
cannot, of course, pretend to say whether the song so called, taken by 
him from a black-letter copy in the ‘* Pepysian Collection,” is the one so 
meagrely alluded to in the words of Desdemona (Othello, act iv. sc. 3): 
“She had a song of ‘ Willow.’” If, however, we may form a judgment 
from the freshness and simplicity of these beautiful lines, this ballad be- 
longs to an earlier period than the reign of Charles II., the date assigned 
to it by Dr. Rimbault. In Charles’s day, the man who could have written 
them would have been too glad to own the’ paternity, one would think. 
All the world was poetizing then, and not anonymously either, from 
Buckingham and Rochester down to Aphra Behn and Elkanah Settle. 

The story of “‘ The Frolicksome Duke ; or, The Tinker’s Good F ortune,” 
is much to the same purpose as the Introduction to Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Taming 
of the Shrew.” If we are to believe what Burton says, Anat. Mel., 
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Part II., Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, was the “ Young Duke” 
who figures in the ballad. Mr. Willmott merely says that the tale is of 
Eastern birth; but in justice to his readers, he might have been a little 
more explicit, and have referred them to the story of “ Abou Hassan; or, 
The Sleeper Awakened,” in the “ Arabian Nights.” 

At the conclusion of ‘‘ The Friar of Orders Gray,” we miss in Mr. Will- 
mott’s book the interesting Note in which Percy states how far he and Oli- 
ver Goldsmith (in his ‘‘ Edwin and Emma”) had been indebted in common 
to the words of ‘‘ Gentle Herdsman, tell to Me.” 

While we have to regret the loss, in the same work, of Percy’s Intro- 
duction to “The More Modern Ballad of Chevy-Chase,” it is only fair to 
express our satisfaction at finding portions of Addison’s commentary 
(‘‘ Spectator,” Nos. 70 and 74,) annexed by way of note. Mr. Bell, in his 
series, gives the ancient version in preference to this, of the age, probably, 
of Elizabeth, and ‘‘ rendered famous by Addison’s extravagant criticism,” 
he says. He has been bitten a Jeetle, surely, by Dr. Johnson, who in one 
of his growling moods professed to see nothing in these vigorous lines but 
“lifeless imbecility.”” Mr, Bell, we observe, here quotes the famous pas- 
sage from Sir Philip Sidney, the omission of which by Mr. Willmott we 
have already noticed. Sir Philip speaks of the ancient song as being sung 
“by some blind crowder.” This the editor interprets as meaning “ fid- 
dler ;”” but “ harper,” say wef. The Welsh crwth was a harp, we believe ; 
and hence the old English word crowd. Seventy years later than Sidney, 
“crowd” very generally meant a fiddle, we admit: the Crowders of ‘‘ Hudi- 
bras’’ is an illustration, 

Through the agency of Mr. Hannah, Mr. Willmott seems to have hit 
upon the real author of the beautiful poem, ‘“‘ My mind to me a Kingdom 
is,” Sir Edward Dyer, and not, as has been suggested, Nicholas Breton. 
In “* Notes and Queries,” Ist S. i. 355, he would have met with some useful 
information on the subject, with various readings unknown to Dr. Percy, 
and an additional stanza as well. 

** Dowsabell,” by Michael Drayton. It has not been remarked, either by 
Dr. Percy or Mr. Willmott, that this ugly-looking, uneuphonious word is 
an ancient form of Dulcibella, a name greatly in favour during the last 
century, and not altogether extinct in this. 

Among the names that have been mentioned in reference to the pre- 
sumed authorship of ‘ Winifreda,” Mr. Willmott has omitted to mention 
that of Sir John Suckling. We may be singular in our opinion, but to 
our thinking the lines have much more the appearance of a composition 
of the days of Charles I. or I1. than of being by the hand-of George Alex- 
ander Stevens, or any of his contemporaries. 

Percy’s preliminary matter to ‘‘ The Not-browne Mayd” has been con- 
densed by Mr. Willmott to eight lines. Mr. Bell, on the other hand, who 
includes this famous ballad in his series, has deemed it deserving, and 
justifiably we think, of an introduction three pages in extent. He has also 
given a new collation of the text, and has modernized the language,—a 
favour which we do not thank him for. His extract from Whitaker’s 
“History of Craven,” in support of the position that the hero of the tale 
was Henry Clifford, the first Earl of Cumberland, is a morceau that will 





See Puttenham’s “ Art of English Poesie,” 1589. “These rhymes,” he says, “ glut 


the ear—sung by blind harpers, or such-like tavern minstrels, that give a fit of mirth 
for a groat.” 
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repay perusal, Both editors concur in speaking in somewhat disparaging 
terms of Prior’s “‘ Henry and Emma,” founded upon this ballad. 

In the song, “‘ As ye came from the Holy Land,” we have to thank Mr. 
Willmott for restoring the original stanza at the end, in lieu of, or rather 
in addition to, the obscure and insipid lines of Shenstone, which Percy al- 
lowed to be printed in substitution thereof. As he was indebted for his 
copy to the good offices of the Bard of the Leasowes, Percy acted, we pre- 
sume, on the principle of taking the bad with the good, and forbearing to 
“look a gift horse in the mouth.” 

** Hardyknute, a Scottish Fragment,” the alleged antiquity of which was 
so shrewdly questioned by Dr. Johnson, is another ballad in Percy’s collec- 
tion which owes something to the good offices of Mr. Willmott; who as- 
signs it to Elizabeth Halket, in the early part of last century, and not to 
Sir John Bruce, her brother-in-law, as Dr. Percy, on second thoughts, 
seems inclined to do. 

In his introductory notice to the “ Beggar’s Daughter of Bethnal 
Green,” we learn from Mr. Willmott the curious fact that this ballad is still 
kept in print in Seven Dials, and sung about the country. Kirby’s Castle, 
traditionally pointed to as the Blind Beggar’s house, was in reality built 
in 1570, by John Thorpe, the architect of Holland-house, for John 
Kirby, a citizen of London. In Lysons’ time, the story of the Blind Beg- 
gar “ decorated not only the sign-posts of the publican, but the staff of the 
parish beadle”’ as well. The sign of the “ Blind Beggar’’ is still to be seen 
at Bethnal-green. . 

In reference to “ Lady Anne Bothwell’s Lament,” Dr. Percy seems to 
have been at a loss as to the identification of the parties mentioned. 
Mr. Willmott satisfactorily supplies the deficiency, and informs us that the 
hapless heroine of the ballad was Anna Bothwell, daughter of a bishop of 
Orkney, raised to the temporal peerage by the title of Lord Holyroodhouse. 
Her lover was Sir Alexander Ereskine, third son of John, seventh Earl of 
Mar. He perished in Dunglass Castle in 1640, and Anna died of a broken 
heart. 

“Mary Ambree” would appear to have been a heroine who distin- 
guished herself in the ranks of the English volunteers at the siege of 
Ghent, 1586. No particulars relative to her are to be found in history, 
and her memory only lives in some allusions made to her courage and 
masculine size by Fletcher and Jonson, and in the ballad known by her 
name. Percy has no doubt that Butler’s lines (“* Hudib.” i. 3, 365,6)— 


“ A bold virago, stout and tall 
As Joan of France, or English Mall,” 


bear reference to this heroine, coupled with Joan of Arc; but Mr. Bell, 
who has given ‘“‘ Mary Ambree” in his series, is of opinion that Percy 
is in error, and that Butler meant Mary Carleton, otherwise known as 
Kentish Moll, English Moll, or the German Princess, a noted impostor in 
the time of-Charles II. For our own part, we are by no means satisfied 
that Butler did not allude to Mary Ambree; but supposing such to be the 
case, we feel pretty certain that Mr. Bell has failed in his identification, 
and that Moll Cutpurse, whose real name was Mary Frith, a woman of 
masculine stature, and much noted as a thief, prostitute, and procuress, is 
the person alluded to. She escaped hanging, and was somewhat. the 
senior of Mary Carleton, who was executed in 1672. 

In his introduction to “The Winning of Cales,” Mr. Willmott con- 
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denses Percy’s matter, with omissions that are to be regretted &, and gives 
us the information, apparently from some other work, that ‘‘ the earliest 
copy of this ballad, containing many variations from Percy, probably 
written by Thomas Deloney, was originally printed in or before 1596.” 
We do not altogether see how this can be. The descent under the Earl 
of Essex took place in June, 1596; therefore, in the latter alternative, 
Deloney must have been not only a poet, but a prophet as well. 

In reference to ‘‘ The Spanish Lady’s Love,” Mr. Willmott is more li- 
beral than usual, and gives us much information as to the probable hero of 
the tale, that has come to light since Percy’s day. From Archdeacon 
Illingworth’s “‘ Account of Scampton,” it is pretty clear, despite the claims 
of the Pophams, the Levesons, the Leghs, and others, that Sir John 
Bolle (who died 1606) was the married officer who unwittingly became 
the object of the Spanish Lady’s love. In this instance Mr. Willmott is 
ahead of Mr. Bell, who includes the ballad in his collection. Dr. Rim- 
bault has an interesting notice on the subject in “ Notes and Queries,” 
Ist S. ix. 573. 

Mr. Willmott, we perceive, adopts Percy’s opinion that the story of 
“ Argentile and Curan,” written by William Warner, author of “ Albion’s 
England,” was the invention of that author. Such, however, is not the 
fact. The story of “ Argentille and Cuherant,” or ‘“* Haveloc the Dane,” 
on which Warner’s narrative is evidently founded, is related by Geof- 
frey Gaimar, in his Estorie des Engles, some 400 years before® War- 
ner’s day. Peter Langtoft also mentions the story of Haveloc, but gives 
to Argentille the name of Goldeburgh. We are strongly inclined to 
think that this tale is also the original form of the Danish ballad of 
*Ribolt and Guldborg,” for the source of which, as we learn from 
Mr. Bell (p. 121), Mr. King, in his ‘Selections from Early Ballad 
Poetry,” is at a loss; as also that Jamieson, in his “ Popular Bal- 
lads,”’ has had the felicity of making a shrewd guess, in thinking that the 
story belongs “‘to the first arrival of the Cimbri in Britain.” Gaimar 
evidently obtained his story from Danish or Cimbric sources, the scene 
being laid partly in Denmark, partly in the Danish settlement of Grimsby, 
in Lincolnshire, a locality with which he was well acquainted. 

“The Old and Young Courtier,” the original form of the still popular 
song of the ‘‘ Fine Old English Gentleman,” is given from Percy’s col- 
lection by Mr. Bell; who draws attention to the fact that the allusion in 
the concluding lines to the ‘new titles of honour” bears reference, in 
all probability, to the new creation of baronets by James I. in 1611; a 
device, Mr. Bell might have added, for filling his pockets under the pre- 
text of benefiting Ulster with the monies paid for the same. 

Why Mr. Willmott has forborne to give the additional verse to “Sir 
John Suckling’s Campaigne,” we are at a loss to understand. It may very 
possibly have been written by another hand,—Sir John Mennis, for 
example, the doughty admiral who penned the lines, ‘“ He that fights 
and runs away,” &c. Be this as it may, it quite comes up to the me- 
diocrity of the rest. 

Although Dr. Percy has neglected to do so, Mr. Willmott should not have 
omitted, we think, to remind or inform his readers, as the case might be, 





& The famous lines, for example, “A gentleman [squire?] of Wales, a knight of 
Cales,” &e. 
h See Gent. MaG., July, 1857, p. 23. 
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that the first part of “Old Tom of Bedlam” forms the first half of the 
still popular song known as “‘ Mad Tom,” and ennobled by the fine music 
of Henry Purcell. Dr. Rimbault is of opinion (‘ Notes and Queries,” 
Ist 8. i. 265,) that the original air of “Mad Tom” was composed by 
John Cooper, for a masque at Gray’s-Inn. With reference, too, to the 
words of the ballad, Dr. Rimbault appears to be in doubt whether Izaak 
Walton really ascribes (as has been assumed that he does) this “‘ Tom of 
Bedlam” to the pen of William Basse, there being several songs of the 
early part of the seventeenth century so named. If, indeed, there is no 
mistake in the learned gentleman’s assertion, that there is an early copy 
of the ballad in existence, (Harl. MSS. 7,332, fol. 41,) written in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century, that fact is nearly conclusive of 
the question; for the lines can hardly have been written in such case by 
William Basse the elder, who was still writing poetry in the middle of the 
following century. We have read somewhere, but are unable just now 
to give our authority, that William Basse, the writer of “Old Tom of 
Bedlam,” was a member of St. John’s College, Cambridge. That the 
author, whoever he was, was a man of classical education there can be little 
doubt. It has not been noticed, we believe, that the opening lines— 


“ Forth from my sad and darksome cell, 
Or from the deep abyss of hell,” 


are evidently borrowed from the words of the Ghost of Polydorus, in the 
opening lines of the “‘ Hecuba”’ of Euripides :— 


“Hrw vexpav kevOuava kal oxdrov muAds 
Airay 


“ Leaving the deep abyss of the dead and the gates of darkness, I am come.” 


As to the authorship of ‘ Lilliburlero,” Percy is silent. According to 
Mr. Willmott, the claim lies between Thomas Lord Wharton, and Charles 
Sackville, Earl of Dorset, author of the fine song, ‘‘ To all you Ladies now 
on land',” composed the night before the battle off Harwich, 1665, in 
which “foggy Opdam” was slain. Wharton, though James IJ. considered 
Dorset to be the author, is generally considered to have the advantage ; at 
all events, according to Burnet, he claimed the lines as his own. 

Mr. Willmott has omitted to notice that “ Admiral Hosier’s Ghost,” 
though mostly attributed to Glover, the author of “ Leonidas,” has been 
claimed by some for William Pulteney, earl of Bath. The ballad was in- 
tended for a party song, levelled against the Walpole ministry, but is now 
only remembered for the pathos of its language and the beauties of its 
composition. Ready enough, no doubt, to write a song, or to adopt any 
other device prompted by spleen or party spirit, Pulteney, in our opinion, 
had not a spark of the feeling or inspiration requisite for such a production 
as this. 

The researches of antiquarians since Percy’s day have gone far towards 
proving that, if Arthur and his wives had any existence at all, there were 
at least two wives of King Arthur, if not three, who bore the name or title 
—it is doubtful which— of Guinever. In justice to the one faithful Guinever 
who shared her husband’s tomb, Mr. Willmott, we think, might have men- 
tioned that it was only the last Queen Guinever who, as Holinshed says, 
was “‘ noted of incontinence and breach of faith to her husband.” ‘ King 





' How is it that this song is to be found in none of these collections ? 
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Arthur’s Death,” from Percy, with an able introduction, forms part of Mr. 
Bell’s collection. 

On “ Waly, Waly, Love be Bonny,” the “Children in the Wood,” and 
*« Gil Morrice,” a ballad which is supposed to have suggested to Home his 
tragedy of “ Douglas,” Mr. Willmott gives a fair quota of new informa- 
tion. Mr. Motherwell considers Morrice to be an evident corruption of 
norice, a nurseling or fosterchild. 

** Robin Good-Fellow,” though Mr. Willmott has omitted to mention the 
fact, has been attributed by Peck, the author of the Desiderata Curiosa, 
to Ben Jonson. In reference to the ballad of ‘‘ Saint George for England,” 
there is a version to be found in the “‘ Academy of Compliments,” (London, 
1684, ) now before us, the readings of which are, on the whole, superior to 
those of Percy’s Pepysian black-letter copy. The concluding lines, how- 
ever, relative to the capture of Breda by Spinola, and its recovery (in 1637), 
shew it to he of later date than the Pepysian version. 

Mr. Willmott’s volume appropriately concludes with an acceptable make- 
weight, in the ballad of “The Hermit of Warkworth,” written by Bishop 
Percy, preceded, too, by a larger allowance of pleasant introductory matter 
than usual. His Life also of the worthy prelate—an interesting sketch— 
we must not omit to mention. 

A few words, in conclusion, on such items of Mr. Bell’s collection as have 
not been previously mentioned as selections from the work of Dr. Percy. 

Pleased as we are to find Lydgate’s “‘ London Lykpenny” not omitted, we 
are inclined to think that Mr. Bell might have done still better had he opened 
his volume with our earliest ballad, ‘‘ The Cukoo Song,”’ “ Sumer is icumen 
in,” belonging to the reign of Henry III., it is thought. In reference to 
Lydgate’s ballad, whether the original /yk& was used in the signification of 
lick or of like, we cannot pretend to decide, though the latter, we are in- 
clined to think. We must protest, however, against Mr. Bell’s change of 
the title to ‘‘ Lackpenny,” and his assumption, though admitting that the 
original title seems to have been ‘‘ London Lickpenny,” “that the title 
‘Lackpenny’ is obviously justified by the burden.” If ‘ London” is in- 
tended to represent an epithet, ‘‘ London Lackpenny”’ is a misnomer ; for 
the person whose adventures are narrated is a countryman, and not a Lon- 
doner. If, again, ‘‘ Lackpenny” is the adjective, there is a misnomer none 
the less; for London, it is pretty clear from the context, though ready 
enough to take more of them, was by no means lacking, or destitute, of 
pence. 

Among the remaining articles in Mr. Bell’s series, we observe three 
ballads on “ Robin Hood;” a chap-book version of “ Patient Grissell,” 
already immortalized by Boccaccio and Chaucer; the story of “ Thomas of 
Ercildoune ; or, Thomas the Rhymer,” as mysterious a personage nearly as 
the wizard Merlin; “The Douglas Tragedy,” on the same subject as 
Percy’s “ Fair Margaret and Sweet William ;’’ “ Lord Lovel,” probably a 
Border ballad; “ The Water o’ Wearie’s Well,” a Scottish version of the 
tradition preserved in the English ballad of ‘‘ The Outlandish Knight ;” 
“ King Henry the Fifth’s Conquest ;” ‘‘ The Death of Parcy Reed,” a Rox- 
burghshire ballad; “ A Sea-Fight between Captain Ward and the Rain- 
bow,” from a broadside in the British Museum; “ Lady Greensleeves,” 
from a “‘ Handfull of Plessant Delites,” (1584), written to the popular tune 
of “‘ Greensleeves,” alluded to in the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,’—the 
words of the ballad being descriptive of the wardrobe of a lady in the days 
of Elizabeth ; * Truth’s Integrity,” in a complete form, Percy having pub- 
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lished a fragment only ; ‘‘ Saddle to Rags,” a well-known Yorkshire ballad ; 
‘The Lament of the Border Widow,” relative, it is supposed, to the exe- 
cution of the freebooter Cockburne of Henderland over the gate of his own 
tower, in 1529; “The Sang of the Outlaw Murray ;” “ Bonnie George 
Campbell,” bearing reference, probably, to the assassination of Campbell of 
Calder; ‘‘ The Lass of Lochroyan,” part of which is known as ‘“ Love 
Gregory ;” and “ ‘The Merchant's Daughter of Bristow,” alluded to by 
Fletcher, and popular in the early part of the seventeenth century. 

‘The Battle of. Otterburn,” which Mr. Bell also includes in his collec- 
tion, and to the illustration of which Mr. White has recently devoted a 
handsome and interesting volume, we are compelled by our limited space to 
reserve for a future notice. 





A LOYAL SONG. 
A Lover’s Farewell, being cal’d to the Wars. 


i. 


Farr Fidelia, tempt no more; 
I may no more thy deity adore, 
Nor offer to thy shrine. 
I serve one more divine, 
And farr more great y" you. 
Hearke the trumpetts call away ; 
I must goe, 
Lest the foe 
Gaine the cause and win the day. 
Let’s march bravely on ; 
Charge y™ in the van: 
Our cause God’s is, 
Though their odds is 
Ten to one. 


2. 


Tempt no more,—I may not yeeld, 
Although thine eyes 
A kingdome may surprize. 
Leave off thy wanton tails ; 
The high borne Prince of Wales 
Is mounted in the field, 
Where the royall gentry flocke ; 
Though alone, 
Nobly borne, 
Of a ne’re decaying stocke. 
Cavaleers be bold, 
Bravely hold your hold: 
He that loyters 
Is by traytors 
Bought and sold. 


One kisse more, and y" farewell. 
Oh no, no more; 
I prethee give me o’re. 

Why cloudest thou thy beams ? 

I see by these extreams 

A woman’s heaven or hell. 

Pray the King may have his own, 


And the Queen 
May be seen 
With her babes on England’s throne. 
Rally up your men, 
One shall vanquish ten. 
Victory, we 
Come to trye thee 
Once agen. 


The above song, extracted from the 
diary of the Rev. John Adamson, rector 
of Burton Coygley, Lincolnshire, 1669— 
1718, was evidently written when the 
king’s affairs were at a very low ebb. 
Mr. Adamson, born in 1645, was son of a 
rector of Teigh, in Rutland, who was a 
loyalist, and suffered much loss and per- 
secution in the Rebellion. It is forwarded 
for insertion in the GENTLEMAN’s MaGa- 
ZINE by his descendant, Wm. Hopkinson, 
Esq., of Stamtord, who considers it an apt 


corollary of the song of Martin Parker's 


printed in our last number. Mr. Hopkin- 
son is desirous of learning who is the 
author. 
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ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE 
KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 


THE recent publication by the Rev. Lambert B. Larking, under the 
auspices of the Camden Society, of “The Knights Hospitallers in Eng- 
land,” has been already spoken of in these pages as one of the most interest- 
ing and valuable contributions to literature which the present day has pro- 
duced. Beside exhibiting the Brethren of St. John in a new and remark- 
able aspect, it has called attention to their unfortunate rivals, the Militia of 
the Temple of Solomon ; and by way of supplement to the Camden volume, 
we purpose to lay before the readers of the GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE 
some few specimens of the accounts of the custodians of their lands whilst 
they remained in the hands of the king. We will commence with that re- 
lating to Hanningfield, in Essex, (mentioned p. 95 of the Extent,) which, 
with very many more, is preserved in the Branch Public Record Office, 
Carlton-ride ; it is the account of the stewardship of William le Plomer, 
3 and 4 Edward II., and will be found more minute in its details than the 
Report of Prior Philip de Thame, Following the good example of our 
prototype, we have extended the contractions*, for we quite agree with 
him that “even skilled and practised antiquaries find the literal copy of 
a MS. with all its contractions, in printed type, very uninviting to the eye, 
and very disagreeable to read ;” and beside, we indulge the hope that other 
classes may be led to feel an interest in such genuine pictures of older times 
if they are presented to them in a readable shape. 

Between Chelmsford and Ingatestone, in Essex, lie three rural parishes 
called Hanningfield, East, West, and South; the second is still known as 
Temple Hanningfield, and is therefore the subject of the following accounts. 
Of the renderer of them, William le Plomer, we only know that he was a 
servant (valetius) of the king, and had the custody of several other manors 
of the Templars in the county of Essex; but from these accounts he appears 
to have known how to serve himself at least as well as his master. He com- 
mences his compotus with owning himself a debtor for a large sum on 
account of another Temple manor that he had in his hands, lays out less 
than he receives in Hanningfield, and carries forward the increasing balance 
against him to a third, no trace of any payment into the Exchequer appear- 
ing in any part. Judged by the Duke of Wellington’s test, that “ the greatest 
rogues have the clearest accounts,” he would fare rather badly, for he is 
most minute in his entries; but this is fortunate for us, as giving informa- 
tion not otherwise attainable. 

The Temple lands, as is well known, were seized into the king’s hands 
in January, 1308, and those of Hanningfield remained in the charge of one 
John de Shadworth until July 19, 1309, when the sheriff, Alan de Golding- 
ham, gave them, with all their pertinents, and all their goods and cattle, into 
the care of William le Plomer, who was already the custodian of other Temple 
lands in Sutton, and perhaps in West Horrock (Thurrock), if not of more. 
The transfer was by indenture (No. I.), which enumerates everything, from 
the board and trestles in the hall, and the great brazen pot in the kitchen, 
to the live and dead stock out of doors, the sheep and oxen, the two ploughs 
and the wagon, the 128 fleeces, and the stacks of hay, valued at 30s. The 





* In so doing we have, of course, had some doubtful cases, but we believe that, with 
the aid of friends, the true rendering has been achieved. 
Gent. Maa. Vor. CCIII. Nn 
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land in cultivation was thirty-one acres under wheat, seven under rye, and 
fifty-two under oats; and there was pasture-land on which twelve cows and 
eighty-eight sheep were taken in to feed at so much per head, beside the 
stock belonging to the manor. 

In No. II. William le Plomer accounts for his stewardship for nine weeks 
and five days, being the period from his assumption of the charge up to 
Michaelmas, It seems, from alterations on the record, that he did not get 
possession until July 23, four days after the date of the indenture, but whe- 
ther this was from any reluctance on the part of John de Shadworth to turn 
out, or was only a part of the official routine of the fourteenth century, we 
have no means of knowing. William commences by debiting himself with 
£158 9s. 33d., the arrears of his last account for Sutton”; he also accounts 
for a few small sums received, (as 19s. 5d. for rent, 18s. 73d. for pasturage, 
10d. for a bushel of rye, and 1s. for four sheepskins sold,) but his chief 
transaction is the disposal of all the fleeces, which bring in £3 18s. On 
the other side of the account we have agricultural implements bought or 
repaired, (some of familiar names, others more strange, if not altogether 
new,) grain purchased for the support of the household, harvest expenses, 
and wages, the whole amounting to £3 5s. 23d., and leaving him a debtor 
to the crown for the sum of £161 1s. 114d. 

No. III. is the produce of the harvest, and how expended, which will 
well repay perusal. 

No. LV. is the account of the year from Michaelmas, 1309, to Michaelmas, 
1310. It commences with William’s old debt of £161 1s. 114d., includes 
rents received for farmed lands and for pasture, the produce of sales of stock, 
corn, and wool, and perquisites of the court and leet held on St. Vincent's 
day, and amounts altogether to £177 12s. 33d. His expenditure is but 
£4 16s. 43d., leaving him a crown debtor to the improved amount of 
£172 15s. 11d., which he is said to account for in his balance-sheet for 
West Horrock (Thurrock). He gives a debtor and creditor account of the 
stock, the items being usually concluded with “ Et equatur,” and the whole 
wound up by a memorandum that his compotus had been audited by Roger 
de Wengefeld and William Druel, who found that he had added by pur- 
chase two straw ropes, some iron-work for the wagon, and a few other mat- 
ters to the store of implements of husbandry. A large balance is carried 
forward to the account of the West Horrock manor, which may or may not 
have been settled, but its existence seems to prove that the custodians of 
the Temple lands were very well paid for their trouble. 





(In dorso.) 
Banvngfelv. jplomer. Banpngfelv. 
Compotus Millelmi Ilomer, de manerio de Hanyngfeld a xxiij. die Julii, anno Ed- 
wardi iij®. usque festum Sancti Michaele, anno Edwardi iiij*®. per j. annum, ix. sep- 
timanas et v. dies. 
No. L. 


HMemorandvum, quod die Sabbati proxima ante festum Sancte Margarete Virginis, 
anno regni Regis Edwardi filii Regis Edwardi tertio incipiente [i.e. 19 July, 
1309—the beginning of 3 Edw. II.] Alanus de Goldingham Vicecomes Essexie libe- 
ravit Willelmo le Plomer valleto domini Regis, manerium Templi de Hanyngfeld, 
cum omnibus suis pertinentiis, una cum omnibus bonis et catallis in eodem mane- 
rio existentibus, videlicet :— 

In aula—j. tabulam cum trestallis cum j. formula, precii vj‘. 
j. lavatorium, precii x‘. 





> See Larking, p. 170. 
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Item, in panetaria—j. cistam, precii vj‘. 
Item, in coquina—j. ollam eneam, precii iij’. 
j. patellam eneam, precii iij*. iiij*. 
j- morterium, precii iij’. 
Item iiij. affros, precium cujuslibet xijs. 
iiij. boves, precium cujuslibet xv‘. 
j. taurum, precii xv*. 
xij. vaccas, precium cujuslibet xiiij*. 
xlij. multones, precium cujuslibet ij*. vj‘. 
iiij** oves matrices, precium cujuslibet ij’. 
cxxviij. vellera lane, ponderantia xxvj. petras parvas per pondus vij. librarum ‘. 
Item j. carectam nudam cum harnesio sufficiente, precii vj‘. 
j. aliam carectam nudam, precii xij‘. 
j- carucam cum toto apparatu ligneo et ferreo, precii ij’. 
Item fenum, precii xxx‘. 
Item xxxj. acras terre seminatas cum frumento, precium acre, iijs. iiij*. 
vij. acras terre seminatas cum siligine, precium acre, iij*. 
lij. acras terre seminatas cum avena, precium acre, ij*. 
In cujus rei testimonium predicti Alanus et Willelmus huic indenture sigilla sua al- 
ternatim apposuerunt. 
Datum apud Hanyngfeld die et anno supradictis. (L. 8.) 


No. Il.—HANIGFELD. 


Compotus WMillelmi yBlomer, custodis domini Regis terrarum milicie Templi in Es- 
sexia, de exitibus manerii de Hanigfeld a xxiij°. die Julii4 anno regni Regis Edwardi 
filii Regis Edwardi iij°. incipiente, usque festum Sancti Michaelis proximum se- 
quens anno predicto, per ix. septimanas et v. dies. 

Arreragia.—Idem respondet de clviij'. ix’, ij’. q*. de arreragiis ultimi compoti sui ma- 
nerii de Sutton. 

Summa, elviij!!, ixs. iij4. q*. 
Redditus assisus.—De reddita assiso de termino Sancti Michaelis, xix’. v¢. 
Summa, xix’. v4, 

Dayeria.—De firma xij. vaccarum et Ixxviij. ovium matricum per tempus compoti 
xviijs. vij4. ob., ut quelibet vacca reddit per diem, quadrantem, et ovis per septima- 
nam, quadrantem, de parte ejusdem firme et non plus, quia serviens domini Jo- 
hannis de Shadeworthe, custodientis dictum manerium ante adventum W. le Plo- 
mer, recepit residuum, 

Summa, xviijs. vij*. ob. 
Lana.—De exxviij. velleribus lane venditis ponderantibus xxvj. petras, quarum qualibet 
petra continet vij. parvas libras, Ixxviij*. pretium petre, iijs. 
Summa, lxxviij*. 
Pellette.—De iiij. pellettis venditis, xij‘. 
Summa, xij‘. 
Pastura.—De exitu pasture nil ad presens, propter autumpnum. 
enditio——Idem respondet de x‘, de j. bussello siliginis vendito super compotum ut 
patet in dorso, 
Summa, x¢. 
Summa totalis Recepte, clxiiij', viis. j4. ob. q*. 


Inde EXPENSE. - 
Redditus resolutus.—In redditu resoluto Ricardo de Clouil pro termino Sancti Mi- 
chaelis, xvj*. 
Summa, xvjé. 
Custus carucarum.—In j. garba® aceris et dimidia empta, xiiij‘. ob. ; videlicet, pro iij. 
gaddis, j’. In fabricatione eorundem, xiiij‘. ob. 


© This little stone of 7lb. is an addition to our knowledge of medieval weights and 
measures, 

4 This date is substituted for “die Sabbati proxima ante festum Sancte Margarete 
Virginis,” and the period changed from ten weeks and one day to nine weeks and five 

ys. 

* Fleta, lib. ii. cap.12, De ponderibus et mensuris, “Centena vero ferri ex quin- 
quies viginti petiis—Garba vero aceris fit ex 30 peciis.”—“ Quo loco garba pro manipulo 
videtur usurpari.”—Du Cange, in verbo. 
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In j. sulsho! empto, ij4. ob. 
In j. stradeclut ‘, ij. ob. 
In xij. ferris pro stottis emptis, xid, 
In dictis ferris ferrandis cum clavis fabri, iij*.; videlicet, v. pro j4. 
Summa, iiijs. 
Custus carectarum.—In iiij. cartelutis ‘ emptis, iij4. 
In vinculo empto ad idem, j*. ob. 
Summa iiij¢. ob. 
Empcio Bladi.—Dej. quarterio et ij. bussellis mixtilis emptis pro liberacionibus famu- 
lorum ante autumpnum, viij’. iiij’., precium busselli, x¢. 
In ij. bussellis avene emptis pro potagio famulorum, x’. 
Summa, ixs, ij4, 
Autumpnus.—In messione xxxvj. acrarum frumenti et siliginis, xv*., precium acre, v4., 
et ideo tantum quia nullum dederunt panem nec potagium. 
Item in messione xiix. acrarum avene, xvj*. iiij'., precium acre, iiij4., quia nullum dede- 
runt panem neque potagium. 
In vadiis j. hominis existentis ultra metentes et custodientis blada in campis nocte 
dieque per xxxv. dies, v*. x‘.; videlicet in die, ij4. 
Item in stipendio ejusdem per idem tempus, iij*. 
Item in dimidio bussello salis empto pro potagio famulorum, ijé. 
Item in stipendio j. hominis per iij. dies ad tascam tassantem in autumpno, vj‘. 
Summa, xl, x‘. 
Stipendia manerii.—Item stipendia j. vaccarii et bercarii ad terminum Sancti Mi- 
chaelis, iijs. 
In stipendiis j. custodientis dictum manerium et tenentis carucas dicti manerii pro 
termino Sancti Michaelis, iijs. vj'., quia est loco servientis et collectoris redditus. 
In stipendiis j. fugatoris ad idem terminum, iij*. 
Summa, ix’. vj4. 
Summa totalis Expensarum, Ixvs. ij‘. ob.; et debet, clxj'', xxiijd, q*. 
De quibus respondet in compoto suo dicti manerii sequente. 


No. I11.—H ANINGFELD.—Compotvs GRANGIE. 
Siligo.—De exitu grangie de novo grano in autumpno j. quarterium, iiij. busselli et di- 
midium siliginis. 

De emptione ut infra j. quarterium ij. busselli siliginis. 

Summa, ij. quarteria vj. busselli et dimidium. 

Inde—In liberacione j. tenentis carucas et custodientis campos, et j. vaccarii custodien- 
tis vaccas et bidentes, a xxiij. die Julii usque in diem Sancti Michaelis, per ix. septi- 
manas v. dies, j. quarterium vij. busselli et dimidium, capiens quisquis eorum pro 
x. septimanis j. quarterium. 

Item in liberacione j. fugatoris per idem tempus vj. busselli et dimidium, capiens per 
xij. septimanas j. quarterium 

Et in venditione super compotum j. bussellus, 

Avena.—De empcione ij. bussellorum, et expenduntur in farina pro potagio famulo- 
rum. 


Summa iiij. et remanent iiij. stotti. 
Boves.—De remanenti iiij. boves. 

Summa iiij. et remanent iiij. boves. 
Taurus.—De remanenti j. taurus, et remanet j. taurus. 
Vacce.—De remanenti xij. vacce. 

Summa xij. et remanent xij. vacce. 
Multones.—De remanenti xlij. multones. 

Summa xlij. 
De quibus—In morina ij. multones. 
Summa ij. et remanent xl. multones. 


Summa iiij**. 





f Of these words, “sull” and “sullow” are provincial and old terms for plough ; “sul- 
sho” would then be “ ploughshoe,” the iron share. ‘‘ Clut”’ is like “ clout,” i.e. an iron 
plate to axles, &c., and “strad” is a guard to the legs; therefore we may guess, in 
the one instance, “‘stradeclut” to be a guard-plate to some part of the plough-gear, 
and in the other “ cart-clut,” i.e. “ cart clout,” the iron washer of the axle of a cart. 
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De quibus—In morina ij. oves matrices. 
Summa ij. et remanent Ixxviij. oves matrices. 

Vellera.—De remanenti cxxviij. vellera. 

Summa cxxviij. et venduntur ut infra, que ponderant xxvj. petras lane, que petra 

continet vij. parvas libras. 
Pellette.—Idem respondet de iiij. pellettis receptis de morina bidentium ut supra. 
Summa iiij. et venduntur ut infra, et nil remanet. 
Idem respondet de feno recepto de remanenti, precii xxx*., et expenditur in anno 
subsequenti pro sustentacione animalium. 


No. IV.—HANIGFELD. 

Compotus Millelmi le Ilomer, custodis domini Regis maneriorum Milicie Templi in 
Essexia, de exitibus manerii de Haningfeld, a die Sancti Michaelis anno regni Regis 
Edwardi iij°. usque ad idem festum Sancti Michaelis proximum sequens anno pre- 
dicti Edwardi quarto, per j. annum integrum. 

Arreragia.—Idem respondet de clxj". xxiij*. q*. receptis de arreragiis ultimi compoti 
sui de visu dicti manerii anni peecedentes. 

Summa, clsj'i, xxiij4. q*. 
Redditus assisus.—Idem respondet de lvij*. viij’. ob. de redditu assiso terminorum Na- 
talis Domini, Pasche, Sancti Johannis Baptiste, et festum Sancti Michaelis. 
Summa, lvij*. viij‘. ob. 
Exitus manerit.—Idem respondet de iiijs. receptis de feno vendito. 
Et de xv“. receptis de pomis venditis. 
Summa, v‘*, ij’. 
Pastura vendita.—Idem respondet de iiij*. receptis de pastura per parcellas vendita. 
Summa iisj*. 

Dayeria.—Idem respondet de ]xxijs. receptis, de firma xij. vaccarum per annum cum 

vitulis; videlicet, pro vacca vj’. per annum et nulla sterilis. 
Summa, Ixxijs. 

Blada vendita.—Idem respondet de xi*. iiij*. ob. receptis de j. quarterio v. bussellis fru- 
menti venditis circa Purificationem beate Marie; precium busselli, x4. ob. 

Et de Ixvjs. ix*. receptis de xxij. quarteriis ij. bussellis avenarum venditis in Quadra- 
gesima; precium quarterii, iij*. 
Summa, Ixxviij*. j*. ob. 

Staurum venditum.—Idem respondet de c*. de xl. multonibus ante tonsuram venditis 

circa festum Sancti Martini; pretium capitis, ij*. vj‘. quia debiles. 
Summa, c’*. 

Perquisita Curie—Idem respondet de vj‘. ij’. receptis de placitis curie et lete tente 
die Sancti Vincentii. 

Summa, vjé. iij¢. 

Venditio lane et pellium.—Idem respondet de xij‘. recepto de coreo j. stotti de mo- 
rina, vendito. 

Idem respondet de iiij*. vj*. receptis de ix. pellibus lanutis venditis. 
Summa, v*. vj‘. 
Super Compotum.—Idem respondet de xviij‘. de iiij. bussellis avenarum venditis super 
compotum, ut patet in dorso. 
Summa, xviij. 
Summa totalis Recepte, clxxvij!!. xij*, iij4. q*. 
Inde 

Redditus resolutus.—In redditu resoluto Ricardi de Clouile per annum, ij’. viij‘. ad 
festa Pasche et Sancti Michaelis. 

Summa, ij’. viij4. 

Custus carucarum.—Soluti fabro pro ferramento carucarum et ferrera stottorum et 
bovum per annum, xiij*. iiij*, 

Summa, xiij*. iiij4. 
Custus carectarum.—In viij. cartclutis cum clavis emptis, vj‘. 
In cordis de basta ® emptis, ij‘. 
Summa, viij’. 
Minuta.—In j. bussello salis empto, iij’. 
In j. tripode empto, iiij*. 
Ini ij. acris is terre compasturandis ad tascam, in estate, iiij*.; videlicet, pro acra, xvj. 





& Straw ropes. 
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In j. seminario empto, iiij’. 
In exxxiij. bidentibus mundendie et lavandis, xiij’. ob. 
Summa, vj°. ob. 
Custus domorwm.—Soluti pro carpentaria j. boverie apud Parages *, iij*. 

In ec. lathes pro eodem emptis, vj‘. 

In cce. clavis pro lathes ad idem vainatie, § iij®. ob. a. 

In j. acra et dimidia stipuli ad idem colligendi, iiij*. - ob. 

In cooperacione dicte domus ad tascam, ij*. 

In j. coopertore cum garcione suo allocato per j. diem cooperiente super grangiam, 
iiij4. ob. in manerio. 

Summa, w. vj*. ob. q*. 
Sarclacio.—In sarclatura bladorum, iij’. vj‘. 
Summa, i ijt. yj’. 
Faleacio.—In faleacione v. acrarum Prati, i iij®’.; pro acra, vj‘. (sic.) 
In herba earundem spargenda, iij*. 
In cervisia empta ad levandum fenum ibidem, viij*. 
Summa, iij*. xj@. 
Custus Augusti. —In messione x]j. acrarum frumenti et siliginis, xiij*. viijé.; pro acra, iiij*, 

In messione xxxvj. acrarum avene, x*, vj*.; pro acra, iij#. ob. 

In vadiis j. hominis existentis ultra metentes in Augusto, a die Veneris in vigilia 
Assumpcionis beate Marie, usque diem Lune in festo Exaltacionis Sancte Crucis, per 
xxx. dies, v*.; capientis per diem, ijé. 

In stipendiis ejusdem, iij*. 

Summa, xxxij*. ij’. 
Trituracio.—In trituracione xxij. questeriorem iij. bussellorum frumenti, yilj- quarte- 
riorum iij. bussellorum siliginis, v*. viij*.; videlicet, pro ix. basseille, i. 

In trituracione xlv. quarteriorum i iij. bussellorum avene, iij’. iiij’. ; videlicet, j- quarte- 
rium j. busselles pro j*. 

In vannacione dictorum bladorum, ij’. vj*.; videlicet, v. quarteria pro ij. 

Summa, xis. vj*. 
Stipendia.—In stipendiis j. custodientis dictum manerium et tenentis carucas dicti ma- 
nerii per aunum, vj*. 

In stipendiis j. fugatoris per annum, v*. 

In stipendiis j. vaccarii et eustodis bidentum per annum, v*. 

Summa, xv. 
Summa totalis Expensarum, iiij". xv,*. iiij*. q*%\—Et debet, clxxij". xv*. xj¢. 
De quibus respondet in vi su compoti sui de West Horrok sequenter. 


bus grangie per mensuram rasam |, 
#k Summa, xxij. quarteria iij. busselli. 
De quibus—In semine super xxxix. acras xij. quarteria j. bussellus et dimidius; vide- 
licet, super acram ij. busselli et dimidius. - 


In vendicione j. quateten v. busselli frumenti.—Et oon 
Siligo.—Idem respondet de viij. quarteriis iij. bussellis siliginis receptis de exitibus 
grangie. ; 
os Summa, viij. quarteria iij. busselli. 
De quibus—In semine super vj. acras j. quarterium vij. busselli; videlicet, super 
acram ij. busselli et dimidius. 
In mixtura cum liberacionibus famulorum yj. —- et dimidium.—Et equatur. 


ceptis de frumento superius mixto. 
Et de vj. quarteriis et dimidio mixtilis receptis de mixtile superius mixto. 
Summa, xv. quarteria dimidius bussellus. 

De quibus—In liberacione Edmundi servientis custodis manerii, et tenantis carucas 
dicti manerii, et j. vaccarii per annum x. quarteria iij. busselli; capiens quisquis 
eorum per x. septimanas j. quarterium. 

In liberacione j. fugatoris per annum iiij. quarteria ij. busselli et dimidium per xij. 
septimanas, j. quarterium. 





h A manor in Hanningfield. i “ Strike-measure.” 

k In the margin, at these places, are found some memoranda, the connexion of which 
with the body of the account is by no means clear. 

' It is balanced. 
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In liberacione j. spargentis suleos tempore seminacionis frumenti et facientis sulcos 
aquaticos per vj. septimanas iij. busselli; capientis per septimanam dimidium 
bussellum.—Et equatur. 

Avena.—Idem respondet de xlv. quarteriis iij. bussellis avene rasis, receptis de exitibus 


grangie. 
Summa, xlv. quarteria iij. busselli. 
De quibus—In semine super xl. acras xv. quarteria ; videlicet super acram iij. busselli. 
In prebenda iiij. stottorum a die Sancte Fidis Virginis usque in crastinum Sancte 
Katerine Virginis, per li. noctes, ij. quarteria j. busselli; capientium per iij. noctes 
j- bussellum. 
In prebenda eorundem a die Sabbati proxima post festum Epiphanie usque diem 
Sancti Alphegi, per c. noctes, iij. quarteria dimidium ; capientium per iij. noctes 
j. bussellum et plus ; in toto, ij. busselli dimidium. 
In farina pro potagio famulorum j. quarterium per annum. 
In vendicione xxij. quarteria ij. busselli et in vendicione super compotum.—Et 
*k equatur. . 
STAURUM. 
Stotti.—Idem respondet de iiij. stottis receptis de remanenti. 
Et de j. stotto recepto de Kersing ™. 
Summa, v.—De quibus in morina j.; et remanent iiij. stotti. 
Boves.—Idem respondet de iiij. bobus receptis de remanenti. 
Et de j. bove recepto de adjunctione j. tauri. 
Summa, v.—Et remanent v. boves. 
Taurus.—Idem respondet de j. tauro recepto de remanenti et adjungitur cum bobus— 
et nil remanet. 
Vacce.—Idem respondet de xij. vaccis receptis de remanenti. 
Summa, xij.—Et remanent xij. vacce. 
Multones.—Idem respondet de xl. multonibus receptis de remanenti. 
Et de cxl. multonibus ante tonsuram receptis de Kersing. 
Summa, ciiij**. 
De quibus, in vendicione ante tonsuram xl. In morina ante tonsuram, iij. 
Summa, xliij— Et remanet cxxxvij. multones. 
Oves matrices.—Idem respondet de lxxviij. ovibus matricibus receptis de remanenti. 
Summa, lxxviij. 
De quibus, in morina ante agnellos et tonsuram, vj. 
Item liberate apud Wyham " ante agnellos et tonsuram, lxxij. oves. 
Summa, lxxviij.—Et nihil remanet.} 
ellera.—Idem respondet de cxxxvij. velleribus lane receptis de tonsura bidentium. 
Summa, cxxxvij.—Et liberantur apud Kersing; et nil remanet. 
Pelles lanute.—Idem respondet de ix. pellibus lanutis receptis de morina bidentium 
ante tonsuram. 
Summa, ix.—Et venduntur, ut infra. 
Coreum.—Idem respondet de j. coreo equino recepto de morina j. stotti. 
Et venditur ut infra et nil remanet. 
Arrura.—Idem respondet de arrura ij. acrarum terre per annum de exitu unius liberi 
tenentis per annum, et arrantur in dominico, et nil remanet. 
Seminantur.—De frumento ix. quarteria v. bussellidimidium. * * * 
De siligine ij. quarteria j. bussellus dimidium. * * * 
De avena xix. quarteria iiij. busselli. * * ** 


sHemorandum, quod Sancti Michaelis anno regni Regis Edwardi filii Regis Edwardi 
quarto, remanent in manerio de Hanigfeld, in custodia Willelmi le Plomer, custodis 
domini Regis ibidem, per examinationem dominorum Rogeri de Wengefeld et 
Willelmi Druel, auditorum compoti ibidem, de mortuo stauro, videlicet :— 
In aula—j. tabula cum trestallis cum j. formula, precii vjé. 
j. lavatorium, precii x‘. 
Item, in panetaria—j. cista, precii vj‘. 
Item, in coquina—j. olla enea, precii iij*. 
i. patella enea, precii iij’. iiij’. 
j- morterium, precii iij*, 





™ Probably Cressing, near Witham, a manor of the Templars. See Larking, p. 168. 
" Probably Witham. Ibid. 
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Item, j. carecta nuda cum harnesio sufficienti, precii vj*. 
alia carecta nuda, precii xij‘. 
Quod quidem mortuum staurum nuper recepit de domino Alano de Goldingham, ut 
patet per identuram penes dictos auditores commorantem. 
Item remanet ibidem in custodia ejusdem Willelmi, ut patet in compoto suo, de morte 
stauro, videlicet :— 
ij. cordas de basta. 
iij. cartclutes, precii viij*. 
j. seminarium, precii iiij‘. 
j- tripodem, precii iiij*. 
Et responsurus est inde in compoto suo sequenti, una cum exitibus et vivo stauro in 
eodem existenti qui remanent in pede compoti sui. 


Our limits forbid us to enter upon anything like an analysis of the abun- 
dant matters of interest in these documents, but we may indicate a few of 
the salient points. 

The meagre inventory of household stuff in No. I. (which is repeated 
in No. IV.) is somewhat opposed to the received notions of the luxu- 
rious life of the Templars, though it must be allowed that it is but 
negative evidence. In Nos. II. III. and 1V. we have a perfect picture 
of the farm of the fourteenth century, and the way in which the accounts 
are stated gives no bad idea of the book-keeping of the same period. 
The average prices and amount of agricultural produce, the quantity of 
seed per acre, the prices paid for many kinds of labour, the allowance 
of fodder to the animals, the wages of the farm servants, and their allow- 
ance beside of grain, even the cost of a bushel of salt, and the value of 
a single hide, are all duly set forth. We also see ale provided for the 
mowers on bringing in the hay, and we discern something of the troubled 
state of the country, in the employment, at good wages, of a man “ ultra 
metentes,” for a month in harvest, the crops probably being in danger 
of being destroyed or carried off by the neighbours or others. At least 
we learn from the Extent, that on the “adnullation of the| Templars,” 
in some cases the buildings were seized on by the lords of the fee, in others 
the payment of rent was refused, and in some instances the custodians are 
accused of waste of the woods®. It would seem indeed as if, for several 
years, the “goods of the Temple” were regarded as fair spoil for all. The 
king paid his debts with them?, kept much in his own hands, gave much 
away to his courtiers and servants, from the Countess of Pembroke to Master 
Pancius, his physician, and also let him and others help themselves from the 
same convenient source. These things, revealed by the rivals of the Tem- 
plars4, give much support to Fuller’s remark, that— 

“The chief cause of their ruin was their extraordinary wealth; they were feared of 
many, envied of more, loved of none. As Naboth’s vineyard was the chiefest ground 
for his blasphemy, and as in England Sir John Cornwall, Lord Fanhope, said merrily, 
that not he, but his stately house at Ampthill, was guilty of high treason; so certainly 
their wealth was the principal evidence against them, and cause of their overthrow*.” 


° See Larking, pp. 133, 172, 183. 

P In Rot. Claus. 7 Edw. II. m. 25, Henry de Cobham, keeper of the Temple lands in 
Kent, is directed to pay a debt of £29 10s. 73d., owing by the king to certain men of 
Rochester, out of such lands. 

4 See Larking, passim. * Holy War, book v. chap. 3. 
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SIR CHARLES JAMES NAPIER AND INDIA‘. 


REcENT events in India have given to these two concluding volumes of 
Sir Charles Napier’s “ Life and Opinions,” a prominence which would not 
otherwise have belonged to them. But, independent of this adventitious 
importance, they are not without claims of their own upon the public 
attention. It might have been wished, perhaps, that the spirit by which 
they are pervaded had not been distinguished by quite so marked a savour 
of gall and wormwood; but that does not alter the fact that Sir Charles 
Napier was, in his own way, a man of undoubted genius; nor does it 
interfere with the interest which attaches to his busy career, nor with the 
valuable lessons of unflinching devotion to duty, of contempt of difficulty 
and danger, and of stern justice and honesty, which the history of this 
career unfolds. 

In assuming the governorship of Scinde, Napier was not stepping in to 
any sinecure appointment. It was not one of those posts of large pay and 
little pains of which all high courts, and especially the Honourable Court 
of Directors, have such an abundant number in their gift. All the re- 
muneration he ever got as Governor of Scinde was hardly-enough earned, 
It is not so trying a business for a man to rule ina quiet province, with 
systems and establishments ready made to his hand; but it is a different 
matter for him to evoke order and tranquillity from the confliction and 
confusion of a newly-conquered country, still boiling with anarchy and 
disaffection, and still possessing alarming power. This latter task, how- 
ever, was the one which Sir Charles Napier had to accomplish, and the 
one which he did accomplish with such good effect. It is, indeed, no 
undue praise to him to say that his administration of Scinde, after its sub- 
jection, reflects upon him yet higher honour than his victories. Many 
men might have won Meeanee and Hydrabad, who would have grievously 
blundered over the work which subsequently awaited them. During his 
residence in Cephalonia, Napier had given an earnest of his talent for 
governing, and this earnest was amply made good in Scinde. That his 
government had no errors is not contended; but still, taking it as a 
whole, it was singularly vigorous, and able, and enlightened. Austere as 
he could often be, he had, nevertheless, remarkable discrimination and 
extraordinary tact. He had the faculty of perceiving quickly and clearly 
the nature of the evil he had to deal with, and the mode of treatment best 
suited for its alleviation. He knew where to employ force, and where 
persuasion; where to overawe by his power, and where to conciliate by 
his good-nature. The grand assembly of chiefs furnished alone a good 
sample of the peculiar ableness of his management. That a meeting 
offering such wonderful facilities for treachery and revolt—a meeting of 
such immense numbers of powerful native chiefs, within sq short a period 
of the conquest—should have passed off in such perfect quietude, speaks 
very emphatically as to the qualities of the master-spirit at its head. The 
man who could conduct such an affair would, if he had done nothing else, 
have proved himself no ordinary person. 

Napier entered Scinde in 1842, and quitted it in 1847. These were 
busy years. In the first, he took the stronghold of Emaun Ghur, and won 
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the battles of Meeanee and Hydrabad. Then, when peace was a little re- 
stored, he began the work of improving the state of the conquered country 
and its inhabitants. He constructed canals, moles, and barracks; he laid 
out public gardens for the supply of vegetables; he formed a vigorous 
police corps; he abolished slavery; he suppressed crime and corrected 
abuses; he regulated the taxation, so as to render it at the same time both 
remunerative and unoppressive ;—in a word, it must be allowed to him that 
he strove to make the condition of the conquered people as little irksome to 
them as was consistent with its character, and to promote industry and 
civilization in every way within his power: he would have done much more, 
if his power had been permitted to exercise itself more unrestrainedly. 
Meanwhile, whilst he thus laboured earnestly for the general good, obstinate 
insubordination to his authority was checked with a strong hand. The 
frontiers of Scinde had been for a long time harassed by the depredations 
of the wild tribes of the Cutchee Hills. These robbers, in their plundering 
forays, were wont to descend upon the plains and put to the sword all 
who came within their path; they despoiled villages, and murdered women 
and children, and even surprised and slaughtered companies of British 
soldiers, They were numerous and strong; had been unsubdued for 
six hundred years, and believed themselves invincible. Nor were they 
alone in this belief. Their rocks were so terrible, that wiser heads 
than their own believed that any attempt to conquer them would result 
in failure and disorder ; and when it became known that Sir Charles Napier 
was actually making preparations to “ beard the lion in his den,” he was 
voted, pretty unanimously, izsane. However, he started upon his ex- 
pedition, his system being, as he himself described, “*a course of action 
in direct contradiction of that great principle of war which prescribes con- 
centration of your own forces, and the aiming to divide that of your enemy.” 
His object was “‘to drive the hill-men into masses,” as he reasoned that 
the different tribes, once thrown into close connection, would be sure to 
quarrel amongst themselves; and moreover, that in large masses the rob- 
bers would sooner begin to feel the want of provisions, of which their sup- 
plies were inconsiderable, and be the more tempted to yield submission. 
“* The gist of my operations,”’ he says, “is patience, slow-consuming time is 
my weapon: the robbers’ food is limited, mine now inexhaustible.” Again, 
taking a review of his previous proceedings, he relates :— 

“I began by couping the enemy up in their hills, cutting them off from water, and 
making dows to catch their cattle, as they stole down at night to drink. Then guard- 
ing the plains along the foot of the hills, east and west, with cavalry, I drew a line of 
infantry and guns across the hills, north and south, and sent small parties to scour the 
ravines, pick up cattle, and kill the lurking fellows who infested our camp.” 


The campaign had lasted nearly two months, when the General received 
intelligence that the robbers had taken refuge in Trukkee. His efforts to 
drive them together had thus far been successful; but the stronghold of 
Trukkee was celebrated all over central Asia for its exceeding strength: it 
was a deep basin surrounded upon all sides by precipitous rocks. No 
sooner, however, had Napier got a clue to the whereabouts of the place, 
than he hastened thither, and sat quietly down before it, waiting until the 
arrival of some of his detachments, to take position upon its other side, 
should enable him to commence the siege. But either from the specimens 
of his prowess they had already had, or from the spectacle of his well-ap- 
pointed troops, the robbers, within a day or two of his arrival at Trukkee, 
began to shew signs of disposition to capitulate. A deputation was sent 
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into the English camp to negotiate. The General’s terms did not quite suit 
them, and they retired, but, finally, some chiefs tendered their allegiance, 
and some were captured, and the war was thus terminated with but small 
bloodshed. Most of the robbers subsequently settled down tranquilly in 
Scinde, as agriculturists. For this expedition, notwithstanding its success 
and its beneficial results, Napier got small thanks. In fact, do what he 
would, it was his invariable fortune to have his actions depreciated or mis- 
represented. His good friend and supporter, Lord Ellenborough, had been 
recalled from India, and the hostile faction at Bombay grew more persever- 
ing in their attacks than ever. The Court of Directors, also, had no good- 
will towards him, and even by the English government his services were, 
for the most part, only grudgingly recognised. Very few public men, 
we think, have met with more animosity and opposition in their career 
than he did. One reason of this, no doubt, existed in a peculiarity of his 
own character: he had a hereditary “want of subserviency ;” he could 
command well enough, but he could not so well bow, in his own turn, to 
the dictation of others. If he saw through the shallow policy of the orders 
that were given him to execute, he was apt to express his opinions without 
much reserve. He could not truckle to power; he could not render 
homage to office or influence alone; if he had a contempt for a man, it 
mattered not how high the man was in authority, the feeling was sure to 
out. The tact which was so conspicuously displayed in his dealings with 
those beneath him, seemed entirely to desert him when his business brought 
him into connection with those above him,—at least, if it chanced that these 
were above him in station only. He had no gift, then, for conciliating; he 
was gruff and uncompromising, and, indeed, altogether unmanageable. 
Speaking of great people, he said himself, “God knows, they were not 
high in my esteem at any period of my life ;” and certainly his conduct, 
generally, did not belie the assertion. It must be admitted, however, that 
to real merit and ability, where he perceived these qualities, he was never 
backward in testifying respect. To Lord Ellenborough and the Duke of 
Wellington he remained through life sincerely attached, notwithstanding 
that the latter was by no means uniform in his commendations, and was, 
perhaps, even a little unjust. 

But to speculate no further about the cause of the violent enmities and 
persecution which pursued Charles Napier throughout his life, the fact re- 
mains the same that he was so pursued, After the hill-campaign, his ene- 
mies seem to have been more particularly alert in seeking opportunities to 
asperse him. They had been bad enough before, but during the two years 
from 1845 to the time when he finally resigned his post of Governor of 
Scinde, they were more inveterate than ever. Nor was their malignity 
stayed then; it followed him even to his quiet retreat in England :— 

“Every sort of crime and dishonour,” says his brother, “were daily imputed to him 


in the Indian papers, and reiterated in many English papers. Anonymous letters were 
sent to him, and forged letters purporting to come from men of power.” 


All these annoyances must have been sufficiently trying to a man of sixty- 
seven years of age, and in ill-health, who had laboured so hard and suffered 
so much for both the countries thus uniting against him: the bitterest trial 
of his long life was, however, yet to come. 

Affairs in the Punjaub were looking dark, and there had been for some 
time a feeling of dissatisfaction circulating in England with respect to Lord 
Gough, which the news of the battle of Chillianwallah served greatly to in- 
crease. It became clear that it would be necessary to send out a new 
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General, and the voa populi called eagerly for Napier. The idea of con- 
descending to beg Napier to accept the appointment of commander-in-chief 
was one, however, which the Honourable Court of Directors by no means 
relished ; and besides, putting aside the mortification to their pride involved 
in such a step, they disliked him morbidly: they would quite as soon, if 
they had been left to themselves, “ have had the great devil himself to head 
their armies, as the Sheitan-ka-Bhaee.” But the prize at stake was im- 
portant; the emergency was thought great; and the tide of public opinion 
was strong. They held out as long as they could, but were finally com- 
pelled to swallow both their dignity and their aversion. They requested 
General Sir Charles Napier to take charge of their forces, and invited him 
to dinner: accordingly, Sir Charles Napier started once more for India. 
It was not without some difficulty that he was induced to undertake this 
responsible command. He had already as much money as he coveted, so 
that the emolument had no temptation for him; he had already had enough 
of high office, so that the honour presented no irresistible bait; he was 
already old and ill, and he had no pleasant associations connected with 
India, and had many ties to bind him to his native country. The motive 
which influenced his decision is best known from his own statement. In 
“Indian Misgovernment” he says,— 

“ When the Duke of Wellington first told me of my appointment, I objected that 
my many enemies in India would mar all usefulness; he laughed, pressed the matter 
home, and concluded thus: ‘If you don’t go, I must.’ Still reluctant, from a convie- 
tion of the justice of my own view, I asked twenty-four hours for reflection ; it was con- 
ceded, and finally a grateful recognition of the public will prevailed.” 

The remaining sentence of the paragraph in which he gives this explana- 
tion, offers a glimpse of the kind of treatment to which he was exposed after 
his assumption of the duties of his new post :— 

“ But scarcely was this arranged,” he continues, “when proof on proof arose that, 
with the exception of her Majesty, the Duke, the people of England, and the armies of 
Ind'a, I was to expect from all other quarters that secret, base hostility so proverbially 
difficult for honourable men to repel.” 

We do not believe that his indignation exaggerated the extent of his 
grievances. His second residence in India must have been to him, from 
beginning to end, one huge annoyance. The Directors had been forced to 
take him against their inclination, and they seem to have made up their 
minds to make his appointment as disagreeable to him as possible. There 
seems to have been a systematic determination to find fault with all his pro- 
ceedings: nothing he proposed was good, and nothing he did was right. 
Moreover, the post itself disappointed him. Instead of the power he ex- 
pected, he found that he could not even move a body of men from one sta- 
tion to another without asking permission ; at least, if he did venture to 
take such a liberty, he was sure of a reprimand. Lord Dalhousie, the Go- 
vernor-general, was, in some respects, a weak man; and, like all weak 
people, very jealous of his own importance. Almost his first address to 
Napier was to this effect :—* I have been warned, Sir Charles Napier, not 
to let you encroach upon my authority, but I will take damned good care 
that you shall not ;” and certainly, during the seventeen months that their 
connection lasted, he kept his word. It followed that he and Napier got 
on badly together. The General seems at first to have liked him; but 
even had their relative positions been different, they were not men to have 
coalesced : under the circumstances, it would have been hardly short of a 
miracle if they had remained long on amicable terms; and they did not 
remain long so. 
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But neither any unpleasant feeling between himself and Lord Dalhousie, 
nor any of the attacks with which he was daily being assailed, could deter 
him from endeavouring to accomplish his duty to the full: whether he 
erred in his perception of what his duty really was, is another matter. 
When he arrived in the Punjaub, he found “no war;” but multitudes of 
abuses and evils throughout the army. As far as his power extended, he 
began a vigorous system of reformation; thereby bringing upon himself a 
great deal of labour and no little ill-will, The most important of his 
military troubles, however, and the one which occasioned him subsequently 
so vast an amount of discredit and vexation, was the mutiny in the native 
regiments. When the Punjaub was first occupied, the Sepoy troops 
stationed there had increased allowances; but when the country was an- 
nexed, these were discontinued. The result was a very strong feeling of 
discontent, not in the Punjaub alone, but in other stations; one regiment 
at Delhi refusing to march to the Punjaub without the extra pay. It was 
known, moreover, that a very active correspondence was being carried on 
amongst a great portion of the native army; and the native soldiers, gene- 
rally, were sullen and uneasy. At one of the most important positions of 
the Punjaub they had even broken out openly, and struggled to possess 
themselves of the fortress. And to make the danger more alarming, there 
could be little doubt that in case of insurrection amongst the troops in 
the Punjaub, the Sikhs would immediately join themselves to the mu- 
tineers, to whom they had no antipathy, whilst they hated the English 
with all the rancour of new-conquered foes. It was in this dilemma 
that Sir Charles Napier took the two measures which brought upon 
him the storm of animadversion which led to his ultimate resignation 
of his command: at Wuzeerabad, a station where the spirit of rebellion 
was very rife, he suspended, for a time, the operation of the new regu- 
lation; and he disbanded the regiment which had attempted violence 
at Govind Ghur,. and substituted a troop of Goorkas. When these cir- 
cumstances occurred, Lord Dalhousie was at sea for his health; but al- 
most simultaneously with his return came an official censure of the Com- 
mander-in-chief’s conduct respecting the allowances; a pert reprimand, 
which, even if it had been ever so well deserved, was in wretched bad- 
taste. The Governor-general viewed with regret and dissatisfaction the 
orders issued by the Commander-in-chief: the Governor-general could not 
permit the Commander-in-chief, under any circumstances, to exercise an 
authority reserved for the supreme government. A good comment upon 
this is contained in the passage which the Commander-in-chief quotes in 
his journal as occurring in the instructions he received from the Duke of 
Wellington, on quitting England; viz., ‘‘ Observing at the same time, that 
on a station so distant, and of such magnitude and political importance 
you must necessarily act in a great measure from your own discretion.” 
To the Governor-general’s letter Napier returned an answer, stating the 
reasons which had prompted him to act as he had acted, and expressing 
his opinion that, considering the emergency, he was justified in the course 
of conduct he had pursued. He might have added, and especially as he 
had broken no law, having merely suspended the operation of the regu- 
lation until he could communicate with the supreme government. His 
reply contained, besides its explanation, an intimation that he should take 
care soon to release himself from a position where he was exposed to 
reprimands from Lord Dalhousie; and shortly afterwards the resignation 
of his appointment was forwarded to England, and accepted. Thus closed 
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his second service in India. “TI retire with a reprimand,” he says; and 
the expression has a painful significance. 

But whether Sir Charles did, in fact, overstep his authority, or whether 
the reprimand was as unjust as it was ungracious, it would seem that both 
enemies and friends must unite in acknowledging that the measures he 
adopted with regard to the mutiny were singularly able. Not so, however. 
The necessity of allowing any credit to him is ingeniously got rid of by 
the denial of any mutiny at all: the danger was a mere fiction of his 
imagination. Even the Duke of Wellington, it seems, took up the cry; 
although, if we are to believe Sir Charles Napier’s word, his Grace’s public 
and private sentiments as to the whole matter were somewhat at variance. 
Present transactions in India, however, furnish a new light by which to 
examine into the reality of the danger, and by this light it looks unsatis- 
factorily for those who denied it. The reduction of allowances was cer- 
tainly as likely a cause of mutiny as the greased cartridges; and the 
symptoms of insurrection in 1849-50 were at least as threatening as 
those which preceded this fearful outbreak of 1857. The attempt of the 
66th regiment, albeit unsuccessful, to possess themselves of Govind Ghur, 
was at least as unequivocal revolt as the attempt of the 19th regiment, at 
Berhampore, to possess themselves of their arms, which was stigmatized so 
unhesitatingly as “an act of mutiny,” and met by the dismissal of all “the 
native officers, non-commissioned officers, and sepoys” who were present. 
That these beginnings should have grown into the present rebellion may 
be a proof, not so much that they were in fact more serious than the indi- 
cations in 1849-50, but that they were not so judiciously treated. 

The symptoms of insurrection in the Punjaub did not surprise Napier. 
He had long foreseen and predicted the mischief that must sooner or later 
result from the condition of the Indian army. Had he lived until to-day, 
he might be pardoned for a little triumph at witnessing the fulfilment of 
his prediction which is now being accomplished. In 1845 he says,— 23 


“'Trumpery and humbug are our enemies in India, as they were and are_the enemies 
of the barbaric princes. Such folly ruined them, and will ruin us; for if we continue 
to imitate the Eastern style our officers will deteriorate, and the native officers will take 
the empire from us. A radical reform of the Indian army and an increase of European 
officers is absolutely necessary. Some years hence—for they will not increase the 
officers—my words will prove prophetic. The Sepoy now has no European officers to 
look to,—no captain, I mean; he is devoted to us as yet, but we take no pains to pre- 
serve his attachment. It is no concern of mine; I shall be dead before what I foresee 
will take place, but it will take place. I would give this opinion in writing if it would 
do the Company any good; but it will not, for everything I say or do is looked upon as 
war against them, and I will not play Cassandra for the Directors to jeer and laugh.” 


It would have been well if his opinion had been oftener sought and 
oftener attended to. The following passages are full of sagacity :— 


“Young officers always ride now, and heap their own comforts upon the horse- 
keeper, who runs on foot at their horse’s tail. Such men may be very good fellows, but 
they are incapable of leading men: a commission puts them at the head of men, but 
they do not lead them, nor will they ever distinguish themselves in history ; it is an 
ignorance of human nature which is a veto on their ever being great men. They are 
not perhaps worse than men of other days, but those men of other days did not distin- 
guish themselves ; I mean those who preferred comfort to military spirit. 

“This love of ease appears more general now than formerly ; there are very few 
Spartans in India. Their bodies are less hardy ; they cannot make war without the 
necessaries of life, and to a man who indulges in luxuries those luxuries become neces- 
saries; he is then unfit for war. The herd of young men appear to think being what 
they call gentlemanly is fine; and they think, to be gentlemanly, they should drink a 
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certain quantity of wine, and as much beer as they can hold; that the, should be in- 
solent to black servants, and have all comforts in great order. 

There are boys in this camp who require and have more luxuries than "myself, who 
am 63, and Governor of Scinde! The want of beer and wine is absolute misfortune to 
them. These men, or boys, are unfit for war, the essence of which is endurance ; and 
not only that, but a pride and glory in privation, and a contempt for comfort, as effe- 
minate and disgraceful. The private soldier cannot have luxuries, and if he sees his 
officer despise them he does the same ; but if his officers sacrifice everything to enjoy- 
ment, he is not a fool, and holds that officer in contempt. Every reprimand he receives 
from the gentlemanly Sybarite disgusts him, not only with the fop, but with the 
service.” 


Again, in another place he remarks :— 

“ The great military evil of India which strikes me is this. All the old officers get 
snug places, and regiments are left to boys. The 8th Native Infantry were on parade 
for inspection last week 800 strong, and there were only three officers, of whom two 
had not been dismissed drill! This will not do: the men look to the native officer ; 
and he, teaching the Saheb, naturally looks upon him as his pupi!, not his master. 
Some day evil will arise from all this. If I had a voice, I would insist upon field-officers 
being with their regiments, and not holding civil situations—at least, not more than one 
field-officer and one captain being away on civil employments.” 


And again, enlarging upon the same subject :— 

“The former European officer was the enterprising, hard-headed, daring fellow who 
taught and formed the Sepoy,—the Clives, Laurences, Bussys, &c. The present Euro- 
pean is a youngster who makes curry, drinks champagne, and avoids the sun; in ten or 
twelve years, if he has brains and health, he acquires some knowledge, and is put on 
the staff; thus the regiments are constantly commanded by lieutenants. At this mo- 
ment a troop of horse artillery here is commanded by a cadet of fifteen, who came out 
with me, and whom I puzzled by asking what the dispart of a gun was. 

“ While this deterioration of the European goes on, the native officer seems to acquire 
a higher grade in general estimation, because, from want of European officers, the young 
and ignorant command nominally, while the natives, ever at their posts, are the real 
officers, and very good ones too! There is a great cry’ for more regimental officers, be- 
cause the few there are have more work than they like; but no one seems to foresee . 
that your young, inexperienced, wild cadet will some day find the Indian army taken 
out of his hands by the Soubadars, who are men of high caste and very daring.” 


The strange exactness with which these prophecies have been verified, is 
too striking and too well acknowledged to need even a word of remark. 
Whatever else may be denied to Sir Charles Napier, his curious sagacity 
is not now disputed. 





THE CHRONICLE OF SIMEON OF DURHAM®. 


Or the personal history of Simeon, “ monk and precentor of Durham,” 
one of the most voluminous, probably, of our early writers, nothing what- 
ever is known; with the exception of the meagre fact, related by Reginald 
of Durham, in his “ Miracles of St. Cuthbert,” that Simeon was one of the 
persons present at the disinterment of the body of that saint, in the year 
1104. Mr. Hardy thinks it not improbable» that Simeon was connected 
with the church of Durham during the lifetime of Bishop Walcher, who 
met with a violent death, a.p. 1080: on turning, however, to the chapter® 


* “The Church Historians of England. Edited and translated from the Originals, 
by the Rev. Joseph Stevenson, M.A. Vol. III. Simeon of Durham’s History of the 
Kings of England. 425—617 pp.” (London: Seeleys.) 

> Preface to the Monwmenta Hist. Br it., p. 87. 

“ B. iii. c. 21, Twysden’s Edition. 
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of Simeon’s “ History of the Church of Durham” to which reference is 
made by that learned medizvalist, we have failed to discover any passage 
that would appear to warrant such a belief. Assuming that Simeon was the 
author of the second part? of the Chronicle, the whole of which now passes 
under his name, it seems more than probable that he was a Saxon by birth; 
for in speaking of Edward the Confessor’s prophecy, when at the point of 
death, and of its speedy confirmation in the advent of the Normans, he 
unhesitatingly adopts the language that had been recently employed by 
William of Malmesbury®, in disparagement of the invading race :—‘* We 
have experienced the truth of this prophecy,” he says, “since England 
indeed has become the habitation of foreigners, and been brought under 
the tyranny of strangers. There is at this day not one Englishman, either 
duke, or bishop, or abbot. Foreigners altogether consume the riches and 
prey upon the vitals of England; nor is there any hope of an end to this 
misery.” Language such as this would have hardly been used or borrowed, 
we think, by a person of pure Norman descent. 

The time, too, of Simeon’s death is equally unknown: it is suggested, 
however, that he died soon after A.D. 1129, the date at which his Chronicle 
terminates. The only difficulty on this point—though, in our opinion, one 
that has been unnecessarily magnified—seems to have arisen from the fact 
that, in the two rubrics prefixed and subjoined to the only copy of his 
Chronicle now known to exist, it is stated to the effect that the history em- 
braces, from the death of Beda, a period of 429 years and 4 months; an 
assertion which, if rigidly adhered to, as Beda died in 735, would make 
Simeon to have been living in the year 1164; and one which has evidently 
misled Bale, who represents him as having flourished in that year. That 
this, however, is nothing more than an oversight, is satisfactorily evident 
from the fact that, in the preceding line of the introductory rubric, it is 
stated with equal distinctness that the Chronicle extends from the death of 
Beda to within a little of the death of King Henry I.; an event which 
happened in 1135, six years after the period at which the history concludes. 
The number 429 we may safely pronounce to be a mistake—on the part, pro- 
bably, of the transcriber or rubricator, and not the compiler himself—for 394. 

The writings left by Simeon of Durham, as already stated, may be called 
voluminous, considering the age in which he lived: for the present, we 
shall confine our remarks to his “ History of the Kings,” as placed before 
us in the present volume of Mr. Stevenson’s “ Church Historians of 
England ;” his “ History of the Church of Durham” may possibly come 
under our future notice. 

The “ History of the Kings,” properly speaking, is composed of two dis- 
tinct Chronicles—the first extending from a.p. 616 to 957, the second from 
A.D. 848 to 1129; and as so divided we shall, for convenience’ sake, for the 
present consider it. 

Prefixed to the first Chronicle, we have a legend of the martyrdom of 
Ethelbert and Ethelred, sons of Eormenred, king of Kent ; a work, as Mr. 
Stevenson says, of doubtful authority, and, from the fact of its being of 
Kentish origin, having no connexion with a history which professes to treat 
more particularly of the affairs of Northumbria. The legend is evidently 
of earlier date than Simeon’s time ; and it is far from improbable that it is 
a mere interpolation, prompted by feelings of devoutness on the part of 





* As to the two parts of the Chronicle, see pp. 288, 289. 
© Who was partly of Norman and partly of Saxon descent. It is not improbable 
that Malmesbury himself may have borrowed these words from some Saxon writer. 
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the transcriber, and introduced apropos of the chronicler’s incidental mention 
of Eormenred, father of the royal martyrs, in the line of the Kentish kings. 

The legend is succeeded by the succession of the Northumbrian kings, 
down to the time of Beda; at the conclusion of which the chronicler gives 
a rather lengthy compilation from the works of that writer and a few other 
sources, bringing the narrative down to A.p. 734, the year preceding Beda’s 
death. From a.p. 735 to 803—occupying some twenty-three pages in 
Mr. Stevenson’s translation—the matter is mostly original, and contains 
certain legends connected with the see of Hexham, with many notices 
relative to the North of England that are not to be found, perhaps, in any 
preceding writer. This portion of the history, with that from 1118 to the 
conclusion, as containing the principal original matter, may be safely pro- 
nounced to form the most valuable portion of the work. From a.p. 803 
to 846 there is an unaccountable blank®, with the single exception of a 
line devoted to a.p. 880. From a.p. 846, to 887, Asser’s Chronicle—occa- 
sionally transcribed, as Mr. Hardy has observed, in a strangely inflated 
form—is largely employed ; and from the latter date to the year 957, the 
termination of the first Chronicle, the whole period is included in little more 
than two pages, the matter being chiefly devoted to Northern affairs. 

The second chronicle commences at the year 848, with a recapitulation 
of what has been already said about King Alfred, prefaced by a long ex- 
tract of marvellous matter from William of Malmesbury’s “ History of the 
Kings ;” in succession to which, we have a compilation from Florence of 
Worcester, (with verbatim® passages here and there from the preceding 
Chronicle,) William of Malmesbury, and Eadmer; many passages being 
interspersed, relating chiefly to the see of Durham or to the North of Eng- 
land, which cannot now be assigned to any known writer. From a.p. 1118 
to 1129 the matter is, to all appearance, mostly original. 

With a diligence only equalled by his critical discernment, Mr. Hardy 
has set forth his reasons at considerable length for believing that the two 
Chronicles, notwithstanding the language of the prefatory rubric of the 
only existing manuscript, cannot have both been the work of Simeon; and 
he is strongly inclined to think, and justifiably, in our opinion, that the 
first is the production of another hand. We must content ourselves, how- 
ever, with placing before the reader the more concise, but equally perti- 
nent, remarks, devoted by Mr. Stevenson, in his Prefatory notice, to the 
same subject. ‘It is not probable,” he says, “ that both these Chronicles, 
which constitute the History of the Kings, are the work of Simeon of Dur- 
ham ; or, indeed, that they are to be ascribed to one and the same author. 
They contain statements which are contradictory the one to the other, and 
they vary in their chronology. It might be doubted, were we disposed to 
be sceptical, how far either of them is the production of the author whose 
name the whole now bears. They give no prominence? to the fortunes 





f Mr. Hardy remarks that anterior to a.D. 849 there are occasionally notices re- 
sembling the Epitome at the end of Beda and the Saxon Chronicle. Simeon’s copy of 
a latter work, Mr. Stevenson says, corresponds with no existing manuscript of that 

ocument, 

& The same hiatus evidently occurred in the MS. of Simeon from which Hoveden 
transcribed. 

» This may possibly arise from the fact of his here transcribing from Florence, who 
himself copies from Asser, an author who has been already borrowed from by the writer 
of the former part; or the difficulty may be, perhaps, more satisfactorily solved, by 
supposing that Simeon borrowed from the former part, or first Chronicle, as we have 
called it, if it was the work of another writer. 

i This is hardly the fact. In the second Chronicle Simeon inserts several passages 
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of the church of Durhan, or the individuals who were connected with it; 
whereas the history of Hexham and its bishops is detailed at considerable 
length,—so much so, indeed, as to lead to the inference that the author was 
an inmate of that establishment.” 

As at present informed, our own impression is that the first Chronicle 
is the production of a Hexham writer, the second the work of Simeon, a 
monk of Durham, and that the first Chronicle was used in his compilation 
by the author of the second. For the mistakes or perversions of transcri- 
bers, it were worse than useless to attempt to account; and by adopting 
this theory we shall, at least, have the satisfaction of redeeming Simeon 
from the imputation of absolute stupidity, in being such a simpleton as to 
copy out page after page of the identical matter which he had copied from 
another source the moment before. 

Only a single manuscript of Simeon’s “ History of the Kings of England” 
is now known to exist. It is preserved in the library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, written in double columns upon vellum, between 
1161 and 1180*, with interpolations evidently by a later hand. The work 
was first printed by Twysden, in his Decem Scriptores (1652), the only 
complete edition of it that has hitherto appeared. In the Monumenta Hist. 
Brit., where it ought, whatever its origin or its compgrative value, to have 
been found in its entirety, Simeon’s History is rendered comparatively 
worthless, from the singular manner in which it has been dealt with. The 
Jirst and smaller Chronicle is there inserted whole ; but as for the second, 
from a.p, 848 to 1129, it has been chopped into pieces, the copied portions 
wholly omitted, the original passages which precede 957 appended to the 
text of the first Chronicle by way of note, and those which lie between 957 
and 1066 similarly annexed to the Chronicle of Florence of Worcester. Of 
the remaining portion, the earlier part, we presume, is destined to be simi- 
larly dissected, and the original matter appended to the concluding part of 
Florence, whose Chronicle ends a.p. 1117. The passages which follow, we 
are told, “ will of course be wholly preserved in their proper places.” The 
scholar who is not in possession of 'Twysden’s edition will be little able, we 
regret to say, to form any notion of Simeon’s History, as a whole, from a 
perusal of Mr. Petrie’s work. Mr, Stevenson, though he occasionally makes 
omissions which ought not to have been made, and sends the reader on a 
ramble among other books for matter which should have appeared in his 
own pages, has been more merciful and more considerate in his dealings 
with the Durham annalist. 

The translation of Simeon in.the “ Church Historians,”’ though not wholly 
immaculate—and indeed we do not expect absolute perfection in books any 
more than in men—is executed throughout with a painfulness and a cir- 
cumspection, the want of which in the translations of Florence and Ethel- 
werd is too evident ; so much so, indeed, that the few oversights which are 
to be detected are mostly of a trivial character, and little more could have 
been done towards bringing him in a becoming English garb before the 
public. As we are disposed to be thankful for small mercies, we shall make 
it no concern of ours to enquire into the reasons for this predilection, but 
shall content ourselves with devoting our remaining space to a few of the 





relative to Durham which are not to be found in Florence, who forms the groundwork 
of this part of his History. These passages will be noticed in the sequel. Hexham, on 
the other hand, in ¢his Chronicle, is hardly ever mentioned. 

k See p. 296, where reference is made to the fact from which this has been 
ascertained. 
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more prominent original passages that are to be found in the two Chronicles 
that go under Simeon’s name, and to such remarks as a cursory glance at 
the translation, compared with the text, may enable us to make. 

With reference, then, to the first Chronicle.—Passing over the extracts 
from Beda, we come to the death of Bishop Acca, a.p. 740, with the lengthy 
story of his translation, and of the various miracles wrougkt by his remains ; 
a narrative which, we coincide with Mr. Stevenson in thinking, goes far to- 
wards betraying the Hexham origin of this portion of the work. Three 
hundred years after his burial, Acca’s body was disinterred, and his bones 
were translated to another part of the church,—‘ the chasuble, tunic, and 
sudarium, which had been placed in the earth}, preserving not only their 
appearance, but their original strength. Upon his breast was also found a 
wooden tablet, in the form of an altar, made of two pieces of wood, joined 
together with silver nails, on which there was engraved this inscription — 
_ Alme Trinitati . Agie Sophie . Sancte Marie™.” Whether relics were 
placed in this receptacle, or for what reason it was buried with the Saint, 
the chronicler tells us could not be ascertained. In connection with this ac- 
count of the translation of Saint Acca, we have, among other marvels, the 
following story of a pia fraus, and of a miracle by it induced. As to its 
truthfulness, the reader must form his own conclusions :— 


* There was in the church of Hexham a certiin brother named Aldred, now resting 
in Christ, a man most truthful, and remarkable for uprightness of character,—well 
learned, moreover, in Holy Scripture ; who was wont to relate to his brethren of the 
same church this miracle of Saint Acca wrought upon himself. While he was yet a 
youth, and being brought up in the house of his brother, a certain priest, who presided 
over the church of Hexham (before that, by the gift of the second Thomas, Archbishop 
of York, it was given up to the canons regular, who to this day serve God there) ; it 
was the wish of his said brother to separate the honoured bones of Saint Acca, as yet 
mingled with the dust of his body, and to place them by themselves in a casket which 
he had prepared for the purpose. Bringing out, therefore, the revered relics, he depo- 
sited them upon the altar of Saint Michael, situate in the south aisle of the church ; 
and there he collected the bones from the dust, and enclosed them, wrapped in a clean 
napkin, in the casket, and while he was carrying it to its proper place in the choir, he 
left the aisle, with the relics which remained, under the charge of his brother before 
named. While tarrying there alone, the thought entered his mind, that any, even a 
very noble church, would consider itself enriched with a precious gift, if it had but one 
of the bones of so glorious a confessor. He determined, therefore, to approach the altar 
and examine, if perchance he might find any of the small bones, which, taking the same 
into his possession, he might bestow upon some church, to the honour of God and Saint 
Acca. But not daring to do this irreverently, he first, prostrating himself on the 
ground, devoutly chaunted the seven penitential Psalms, beseeching God not to visit 
him with his displeasure for such a theft, inasmuch as he designed doing it with no 
sacrilegious intention, but out of pious devotion and veneration. Rising after this sup- 
plication, he attempted to effect his object. When he approached the door of the inner 
aisle, in which were the sacred relics, lo! he suddenly encountered a heat, as of fire 
issuing from the mouth of a burning furnace, which compelled him to retreat in dis- 
may. Supposing that tlis had occurred because he had desired to obtain so great a 
thing with less than due devotion, again throwing himself on the ground, he poured 
forth to the Lord prayers much fuller and more earnest than before, that he might be 
enabled worthily to obtain what’ he so devoutly desired. Rising, therefore, atter a 
short interval, he approached with fear and great rev: rence the door of the aisle, but 
was struck back by a much fiercer heat than before, issuing therefrom. Understanding 
from this that it was not the will of God that he should carry off by stealth any of the 
relics of St. Acca, he did not venture to attempt it a third time.” 





' In terra; not “in the tomb,” as Mr. Stevenson has it. This fact very probably 
may have made the preservation to all appearance still more miraculous, 

™ Meaning, we would suggest, but no more, “To the benign Trinity: to the Holy 
Sophia: to the Saint Mary.” Mr. Stevenson does not translate the passage. 
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A guilty conscience had something to do with the overpowering heat, we 
are inclined to think. 

Sub anno 756, we have an account of an eclipse of the moon, which in 
reality occurred Nov. 23 in the preceding year. On this occasion the full 
moon “ was suffused with a blood-red colour; after which, the darkness 
gradually diminishing, it returned to its former lustre.”” The chronicler then 
adds,—* Mirabiliter ipsam lunam sequente lucida stell4 et pertranseunte, 
tanto spatio eam antecedebat illuminatam, quanto sequebatur antequam 
esset obscurata.”” Now what is the meaning of this? In Mr. Stevenson’s 
translation it is rendered,—* A bright star following the moon itself, and, 
passing across it, excelled it in brilliancy, as much as it was inferior before 
the moon’s obscuration.” In our opinion this is not the signification of the 
passage, and we should prefer,—“ A bright star followed the moon, and, 
passing across her, preceded her when she had recovered her brightness, 
at the same distance at which it had followed her before she was darkened.” 
The physical rationale of the phenomenon we do not pretend to explain, 
and the question as to the meaning of the passage we leave to the reader 
to decide. 

Sub anno 757, Ethelbald, king of Mercia, was slain—“ a tutoribus suis” 
—‘‘by his allies,” we should say, and not “by his guardians,” as Mr. 
Stevenson renders it; seeing that, according to the Saxon Chronicle, 
Ethelbald had reigned no less than forty-one years at the time of his death. 
Allusion is probably made to the rebellion of his own subjects, headed by 
Beornred, who succeeded him, but was speedily dethroned by Offa. 

Sub anno 775, the chronicler says that Charlemagne added to his own 
empire the two cities Sigeburht and Aresburht, with the province of 
Bohwer, ( provinciam Bohweri,) already overrun by the Franks. Aresburht 
is, no doubt, Arensberg in Westphalia, and ‘“‘ Bohweri” we look upon as a 
mistake on the part of the writer, or his transcriber, for “‘ Rohweri,” the 
province of the Roer or Rohwer, there being a river of that name in West- 
phalia. If, however, mistake there is, Hoveden, who here copies from 
Simeon, has perpetuated it. 

A.D. 781 died Alchmund, bishop of Hexham. Under the same year, the 
writer gives an account of the translation of his remains, some two hundred 
and fifty years after, in obedience to the Saint’s injunction to Elfred, a 
priest of Durham. Another story of pious peculation is here related, with 
its consequences. As this is one of the few instances in which the writer 
presents us with what is probably his own matter at any length, and as 
Hexham has been of late years less known for its traditions than for its 
“tans,” a portion of this Hexham legend may be not unacceptable. On 
the night, the chronicler tells us, previous to the removal of the remains to 
their new resting-place,— 

“ While Elfred kept watch with his clerks around the sacred relics, the others having 
fallen into a deep sleep, he went and opened the shrine, and taking by stealth one of 
the small bones, (to wit, a part of one of the fingers,) he laid it by him, desiring to be- 
stow it upon the church of Saint Cuthbert at Durham, to the honour of God and Saint 
Alchmund. At the return of day, a very great multitude of people assembled to wit- 
ness the removal of the holy corpse. When it drew near the third hour, at the com- 
mand of the priest, taking hold of the bier, they endeavoured to lift it, but were unable 
to move it in the least. Those who first ar A the attempt being dismissed, as con- 
sidered unworthy to raise on their shoulders the relics of so great a father, others made 
the trial, who, like the former, spent their labour in vain.. After this, others and 
others again applying themselves, no force was of the least avail to move it. All who 
were present were troubled in mind, and stood gazing on each other in wonder and 
amazement at the novelty of the circumstance. Then the priest who had committed 
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the act, not suspecting that he himself was the cause, exhorted ail to beseech God that 
He would deign to reveal to them for what fault this had been brought upon them, 
And so it came to pass, that while those who passed the night in the church were 
praying to God on this account, Saint Alchmund appeared to the same man to whom 
he had appeared before, who chanced then to be in the church, overpowered by slum- 
ber which had suddenly overtaken him, and, with a somewhat severe countenance, 
addressed him thus :—‘ What is this that you have endeavoured todo? Do you sup- 
pose that you can carry me, mutilated in my members, into the church in which I 
served God and His Apostle Saint Andrew with my whole body and spirit? Arise, 
therefore, and bear witness before all the people, that the portion must be speedily 
restored to my body which has been rashly abstracted therefrom, otherwise you will be 
utterly unable to remove me from the place in which I now am, Having said this, 
he shewed him his hand, wanting the half of one of the fingers. When the day. 
broke, this man, standing in the midst of the people, announced to all what had been 
revealed to him that night, declaring, in vehement language, that whosoever had pre- 
sumed to do this, was deserving of punishment. Then the priest, perceiving that he 
was discovered, started up in the midst, and made known unto all for what cause, and 
with what intention, he had committed this act; and restoring to St. Alchmund what 
he had taken from him with a pious and devotional purpose, he, by fitting reparation, 
there obtained pardon. The clerics who were present, then going up to the body, 
raised it without any difficulty, and transferred it to the church on the fourth of the 
Nones of August, [2 Aug.]; where to this day it is reverenced by the faithful with 
becoming honour, to the praise and glory of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Sub anno 793, the chronicler inserts a short account—his own, probably 
—of Lindisfarne, now Holy Island. In reference to the river, or rather 
rivulet, Lindis, to which the island owed its Saxon ® name, we have the fol- 
lowing particulars :— 

“ The river here, which runs into the sea, is called the Lindis, and is two feet broad 
when it is ‘ Zedon,’ that is, at low tide, and when it can be seen; but when it is 
* Malina,’ that is, high tide, then the Lindis cannot be perceived. The tide of the 
ocean follows the moon, and °, as though by its inhaling, is raised to high water, and 
then, by its breathing forth, is driven back again.” * * * 

At this point Mr. Stevenson’s translation stops short, with asterisks, and 
a Note to the effect that “‘a passage from Beda, De Nat. Rerum, c. 39, is 
here quoted, but a reference is sufficient.” Now as the two omitted lines 
form the only difficulty in the passage, we could have wished that a trans- 
lation of them had been substituted for the Note; as it is not every reader 
that happens to have a copy of Beda’s “ Natural History” at his elbow. The 
words are—“ Qui quotidie bis affluere et remeare, unius semper hore 
dodrante et semiuncié, que est dimidia, transmiss&, videtur, ut Beda 
testatur ;” and the meaning, without being answerable any more for the cor- 
rectness of our translation than for the rigorous exactitude of Beda’s natural 
philosophy, we take to be—* Which tide appears to flow and ebb twice 
a-day, as Beda testifies, later every day by three-quarters of an hour and 
one semiuncia, or, in other words, one half [of a twelfth]”—i.e. forty- 
five minutes plus two minutes and a half. 

In reference to the uncommon words Ledon and Malina, employed in 
the above passage, it may not be wholly superfluous to remark, for the 
benefit of our archgological readers more particularly, that, according to 
Albertus Mirus, in his Rer. Belg. Annales (sub anno 870), the city of 
Malinas, now known as Malines or Mechlin, was so called “ from Malina, 
high tide, because the tide ends at that spot;” and such indeed is pretty 
neatly the fact, the tide of the Dyle, which falls into the Scheldt, being 
perceptible but a very few miles beyond it. As to his other assertion, that 
Lier, a neighbouring city of Belgium, situate on the Nethe, also a tributary 





» “Tnis Medcant” was the British name. 
° We have not adopted the “Church Historians” translation here. 
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of the Scheldt, was so called from Ledon, or low water, we must beg, 
until more fully certified, to withhold our assent. 

The story of the wicked poisoner Eadburga, daughter of Offa, of her inter- 
view with Charlemagne, and of her death as a common beggar in the 
streets of Pavia, is borrowed, with the addition of certain adornments, from 
the “ Annals” of Asser. After the interview, the king—* propter impro- 
bitatem ejus”—* on account of her wickedness,” presented her with an 
excellent monastery. In the translation, the above words are rendered— 
“so regardless was he of what was right’’—an error, in our opinion, it 
evidently being Charlemagne’s intention to give her an opportunity for a life 
oi contemplation and repentance. 

Sub anno 846, we read in the translation—* The mother of King Alfred 
was called Osburg. She was an exceedingly religious woman, &c. The father 
also was called Oslac.” Surely not: King Ethelwulf, as Simeon himself 
has just stated, was the father of Alfred. Oslac was the father of Osburg, 
and consequently grandfather of Alfred. 

Sub anno 901, the chronicler tells us that King Osbryth was expelled 
from his kingdom. This is evidently a mistake, for that event took place 
A.D. 867. One of the MSS. of Hoveden, according to Petrie, gives Cuth- 
red as the sovereign so expelled ; a reading equally incorrect, for Cuthred, 
or Guthred, who, from a slave, had been made king, died in 894°; im- 
mediately after which Alfred took possession of Northumbria. In the 
second Chronicle, the expulsion of Osbryth is placed in 899. 

We now come to the second Chronicle, a work which, as already sug- 
gested, is much more probably a genuine production of the person whose 
name it bears. Commencing with the birth of Alfred in 848, the earlier por- 
tion of it is in a great measure drawn from the first Chronicle, or else from 
Asser, either immediately, or through Florence of Worcester. 

Sub anno 854, the chronicler gives a large amount of information, much 
of it probably original, relative to the possessions of the church of Lindis- 
farne. These, as they fell afterwards into the hands of the church of 
Durham, would be not unlikely to possess a special interest for a Durham 
man. 

Not unmindful of the honour due to Cuthbert, the great northern Saint, 
the chronicler is careful not to omit (a.D. 877)4 the comfort given to Alfred, 
duiing his misfortunes, “in an obvious revelation,” by that Saint. Neither 
Asser nor Florence makes any mention of Cuthbert on this occasion ; and 
the account, which is the same, verbatim, with that in the previous Chro- 
nicle, is drawn probably from the same sources from which William of 
Malmesbury, Roger of Wendover, and the Book of Hyde’, derive their 
more lengthy versions of the same transaction. It was possibly in com- 
memoration of this event that Alfred ordered his jewel, now in the Ash- 
molean Museum, and representing St. Cuthbert’, (as some think,) on the 
face thereof, to be made. 

We take the present opportunity also of remarking that, in his “ History 





P See Simeon’s “ History of the Church of Durham,” c. 29, in Twysden’s Edition, 
b.ii. c.14. It is a mistake, perhaps, for Egbert, who, according to the second Chronicle, 
bec.me king, in 876, of the part of Northumbria which lay beyond the Tyne. 

4 878 is the date given by some of the chroniclers. 

* Which gives the story of Alfred dividing the bread with the pilgrim,—no other than 
St. Cuthbert himself. 

* Some authorities say that it is the figure of a female. The jewel, we are inclined to 
think, was not lost by Alfred himself there, but was presented by him to the monastery 
which, according to Asser, he afterwards built in the island. 
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of the Church of Durham,” Simeon erroneously, both as to time and place, 
says that the revelation by St. Cuthbert was made to Alfred during the 
three years in which he lay concealed in the marshes “ of Glastonbury.” 
The locality was Athelney, a marshy islet in the north of Somerset, at the 
confluence of the rivers Parret and ‘Thone; and the duration of his retire- 
ment, at the utmost, although the Athelney Column, erected in 1801, says 
“one year,” did not exceed five months. His victory at Edington, or else 
Yatton, in Wiltshire, was the result, the chroniclers tell us, of the encourage- 
ment given to him by the Saint. 

Sub annis 877 and 883, Simeon erroneously says that, in the former year, 
Inguar and Healfdene were slain by the thanes of King Alfred in Devon- 
shire. ‘This, as already pointed out by us‘, is a not uncommon error with 
the chroniclers: in reality, it was Ubba, the brother, as Asser says, of Inguar 
and Healfdene, who was slain in battle on the coast of Devon. Under the 
latter year, Simeon devotes little short of a page to original matter connected 
with the North of England, the removal of the episcopal see from Lindisfarne 
to Cunecester, now Chester-le-Street, more particularly. 

With the year 887 Asser concludes, and the similarity between Simeon 
and his text and that of the Saxon Chronicle terminates. His adherence 
from time to time to an early text of Florence, much abbreviated probably, 
continues to be observable. 

Sub anno 1018, Simeon, who has now for many years almost servilely 
adhered to the text of Florence, gives the additional information that a 
battle was fought between the Scots and English at Carrum, the former 
under Malcolm, son of Cyneth, king of Scotland, and the latter under Uctred, 
son of Waldev, earl of Northumbria. The battle, which was fought pro- 
bably at Carham on the Tweed, is also mentioned by Simeon in Chapter 
40. of his “‘ History of the Church of Durham,”—b. iii. c. 5 in Twysden’s 
Edition. 

Sub anno 1044, Wulmar, also called “ Manni,” is elected abbot of the 
monastery of Evesham. In Mr. Stevenson’s translation Wulmar is called 
**Mannus,” and in a note annexed, it is queried whether this may not 
mean “the Nag,” in reference to the Latin word of that signification. 
** Manni,” however, is the correct reading, and is to be found in the Saxon 
Chronicle, sub anno 1045: it is not improbable that the name was derived 
from the Saxon “ Mannus,” the son, it was fabled, of the god Tuisco. Mr. 
Riley’s suggestion, in his translation of Hoveden, that the reading is defec- 
tive, and that the meaning may be that Wulmar was originally a monk in 
the Isle of Man, is equally unsuccessful. 

Sub anno 1072, Simeon devotes a couple of pages to an account of the 
earls of Northumbria, from the time of Eiric or Euric, the Dane, who 
usurped the royal authority in 949, to Robert De Molbrai, under William 
Rufus; a digression, as he himself calls it, not to be found in Florence or 
the Saxon Chronicle. 

A.D. 1074. At this date the narrative of Florence is interrupted by Simeon 
with a lengthy digression in reference to the northern journey of the pilgrim 
monks, Aldwin, Ealfwy, and Rinfrid, and of the establishment by them, under 
the auspices of Bishop Walcher, after visiting Monkchester or Newcastle, 
and Jarrow, of the monasteries of Durham, Whitby, and St. Mary’s at York. 
The mention here, parenthetically inserted, of Clement, the fifth abbot, 
being the then abbot of St. Mary’s at York, and Richard, the fourth abbot, 
being the then abbot of Whitby, is an evident interpolation, and goes far 





* Gent. MaG., August, 1857, pp. 126, 129. 
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towards indicating the date of the Corpus Christi MS. of Simeon’s Chro- 
nicle—between 1161 and 1180, Mr. Hardy says. The MS. of Simeon which 
Hoveden employed was evidently of earlier date,—Severinus, the fourth 
abbot, being the then abbot of York, and Benedict, the third abbot, then 
presiding over Whitby. Under this year, and forming the larger part of the 
digression, the interesting story of Turgot, afterwards prior of York and bi- 
shop of St. Andrew’s, is introduced. 

Sub annis 1075, 1080- 1- 2-3, matter is inserted, relative to the North of 
England, Italy, and Germany, which is not to be found in the parallel texts 
of Florence and the Saxon Chronicle. 

Sub anno 1088, in his account of the “ execrable plot” formed by Robert 
of Normandy, Odo, bishop of Bayeux, and others, against William Rufus, 
Simeon—somewhat disingenuously, we are inclined to think, altering the 
language of Florence— omits all mention of William, bishop of Durham, in 
the number of the conspirators. If we may judge from the words of his 
* History of Durham,’ Bishop William was a favourite with Simeon ; who 
was unwilling, evidently, either in his Chronicle or in the History, to bear 
testimony against him. Florence, on the other hand, speaks in strong terms 
of Bishop William’s conduct :— What was worse still, there participated 
in this design William, bishop of Durham; for at that very time the king 
was guided by his sagacity, as if he were a trustworthy adviser; for indeed 
he was of good counsel, and by his advice was the whole realm of England 
managed.” 

Sub anno 1091, the restoration, by William Rufus, of Bishop William 
to the see of Durham, is added to the narrative of Florence, 

Sub anno 1093, the chronicler mentions the commencement of the new 
church at Durham, on the third of the Ides of August, (11 Aug.), the first 
stones being laid by Malcolm, king of the Scots, and Prior Turgot. The 
death of Paul, abbot of St. Alban’s, who had shortly before taken possession 
of the church of Tynemouth, which rightfully belonged to the monks of Dur- 
ham, is also noticed. Hoveden calls this abbot Paulinus, but agrees with 
Simeon in stating that he died at Seterington, near York. Wendover says 
that he died at Colewich: there is still a place of that name near Stafford. 
The misdeeds and death of Malcolm, king of Scotland, are also noticed 
here by Simeon at considerable length. 

A.D. 1101, the visit of Louis, king-elect of France, to the court of King 
Henry, at the festival of the Nativity, is mentioned by our chronicler,—no 
notice being taken of it by the Saxon Chronicle or Florence of Wor- 
cester. 

Sub anno 1112, we find an isolated mention of Hexham, inserted in a 
transcription from the text of Florence, to the effect that in this year 
** Archbishop Thomas mourned over the church of Hexham ; for it had been 
almost reduced to a desert, and had been given as the portion of a certain 
prebend of the church of York. In order to grace it by the resort of the 
devout, he placed in it canons regular, on the Calends of November, 
(1st Nov.), over whom there presided, as first prior, Aschatil, a canon of 
Huntingdon, a man beneficent to all.” 

Sub anno 1116, a considerable addition is made to the account given by 
Florence, of the violent dispute between Ralph, archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Turstin or Thurstan, archbishop-elect of York, respecting the subjec- 
tion of the latter to the former. Under the years 1119 and 1120 the 
account of this dispute is continued at greater length than in the “ Con- 
tinuation” to Florence. 

8 
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Sub anno 1123, we notice an error either on part of the chronicler or 
of his transcriber, we cannot say which. The name of the abbot of Glas- 
tonbury who was sent by Henry I. in his embassy to the Pope, was not 
“ Polochinus,” but Sigefrid, of Peloche—* Sigefridus Pelochinus”—hence 
the mistake. He was a monk of Seez, brother to Ralph, archbishop of 
Canterbury, and eventually bishop of Chichester. 

Such are the more prominent portions of original matter which, on a cur- 
sory examination, we have been enabled to discover as additions made by 
this chronicler to his selections from the Saxon Chronicle, Asser, Florence 
of Worcester, William of Malmesbury, and Eadmer. 

From A.D. 1118 to 1129 inclusive, extending over twenty pages in the 
translation, a portion of his matter appears to be drawn from the “ Con- 
tinuation” to Florence; but much of it, no doubt is original, and must be 
of value, as Mr. Stevenson remarks, to the historian of the northern pro- 
vinces of England. 

Simeon’s “ History ‘of the Church of Durham,” tainted as it is with 
astounding credulity, and replete with miracles and marvels of every shape 
and hue, is a more interesting work, and possibly, in an historical point 
of view even, a more valuable one, than his “ History of the Kings.” ‘This, 
with his less important productions, we may perhaps find an opportunity 
of bringing before the reader’s notice on a future occasion. 





ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Annual Meeting at Chester, July 21 to 29, 
1857. 


President.—The Lord Talbot de Malahide, 
F.S.A., M.R.LA. 

President of Sections. 

History.—The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Chester, D.D. 

Antiquities.— Edwin Guest, Esq., D.C.L., 
Master of Caius and Gonville College, 
Cambridge. 

Architecture —Sir Stephen R. Glynne, 
Bart., F.S.A., Lord-Lieutenant of Flint- 
shire. 


THE opening meeting of the Archzolo- 
gical Institute of Great Britain and Ire- 
land was held at the Town-hall of this 
city. The members of the Town-council 
met at noon in the Assembly-room, where 
Lord Talbot de Malahide, accompanied by 
the Lord Bishop of Chester and the Rev. 
Canon Slade, was introduced to the 
Mayor, Peter Eaton, Esq., who wore his 
robe and chain of office on the occasion. 
The noble President was then conducted 
by the Mayor and Corporation into the 
Town-hall, where he took his scat on the 
bench ; and the following address, which 

Gent. Mae. Vou. CCIII. 


was read by the Deputy Town-clerk (Mr. 

Walker), was formally presented by the 

Mayor :— 

“To the Right Honourable Lord Talbot 
de Malahide and the Members of the 
Archeological Institute of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, 

“My Lords and Gentlemen,—We, the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the 
city and borough of Chester, in council 
assembled, beg to offer to the members of 
the Archeological Institute of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland our sincere congratula- 
tion on the selection of this ancient city 
as the place at which to hold their annual 
meeting for the present year. Associated 
as you, my Lords and gentlemen, are, for 
the intelligent investigation of the history 
and remains of past ages, we venture to 
express a belief that the many rema:kable 
aitiquities and intersting memorials of 
former days with which Chester and the 
adjacent district abound, will be found 
worthy of your examination and illustra- 
tion; and in the prosecution of your re- 
searches you may contidently rely on our 
assistance and co-operation. Assuring you 
of our anxious desire to render your visit 
to this city as ngreeable and interesting as 
those which the Institute has previously 
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enjoyed in other municipal boroughs, we 
trust that you will receive with favour 
this official expression of congratulation 
and welcome, and that Chester may obtain 
a record in your proceedings suggestive, 
not only of historical associations, but of 
pleasant and friendly reminiscences; in 
the confident hope of which result, we 
heartily wish you every success and grati- 
fication in the promotion of your import- 
ant »nd learned pursuits.” 

(The previous annual meetings of the 
Institute have been held at Winchester, 
in 1845; York, 1846; Norwich, 1847; 
Lincoln, 1848; Salisbury, 1849; Oxford, 
1850; Bristol, 1851; Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 1852; Chichester, 1853 ; Cambridge, 
1854; Shrewsbury, 1855; and Edinburgh, 
1856.) 

Among those present were—Lord Tal- 
bot de Malahide; the Lord Bishop of 
Chester ; the Lord Bishop of Oxford; the 
Mayor, Deputy Town-clerk, and members 
of the Chester Corporation; Sir Charles 
Anderson, Bart. ; Dr. Kendrick, Warring- 
ton; Rev. W. H. Gunner, Winchester ; 
Rev. R. W. Gleadowe, Nes‘on; Rev. Robt. 
Temple, Saltney; Dr. Robson, Warring- 
ton; John Hayward, Esq.; Edward Hail- 
stone, Esq., Bradford; Charles Tucker, 
Esq., Exeter, and Mrs. Tucker; Lieute- 
nunt Popplewell; Albert Way, Esq.; Rev. 
Mr. Collinson; Rev. Mr. Rock; J. H. 
Markland, Esq., Bath; John Townshend, 
Esq., Trevallyn-hall, and Mrs. Townshend ; 
John Feilden, Esq., Mollington; Edward 
Hawkins, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., British 
Museum; Rev. E. Hill; John Henry Par- 
ker, Esq., F.S.A., Oxford ; W. Beamont, 
Esq., Warrington; Rev. Dr. Jones, Beau- 
maris; Dr. Davies; Dr.McEwen; Rev. 
F. Grosvenor; Rev. Canon Slade; W. W. 
Foulkes, Esq., and Mrs. Foulkes; Rev. 
John Watson; James Harrison, Esq. ; 
Meadows Frost, Esq., and Mrs. Frost; F. 
Potts, Esq., and Miss Potts; C. T. W. 
Parry, Esq.; C. Potts, Esq, and Mrs. 
Potts; John Williams, Esq.; W. Wardell, 
i J. A. Picton, Esq., F.S.A. of Liver- 


Addresses of welcome were also pre- 
sented by the Bishop of Chester, the Rev. 
Canon Slade, and on behalf of the local 
antiqiaries by Mr. Hickling, who said,— 
“TI have the honour and pleasure of ap- 
peuring, at the request of my friends, as 
the offi ial representative of the Chester 
Archeologic.l and Historie Society, to wel- 
come the arrival of the Archeological In- 
stitute in this city, and to assure you of 
every assistance which it is in our power 
to bestow. Knowing, my lord, from our 
local experience, something of the value 
and advantage of the learned and interest- 
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ing pursuit in which you are engaged, we 
are ready and anxious to extend the study 
of archeology, and to appreciate its in- 
fluence, as awakening an intelligent spirit 
of inquiry—illustrating the history of the 
past—stimulating the progress of improve- 
ment—causing, as it were, forgotten gene- 
rations to live again, and gathering from 
the wisdom and errors of former years, 
materials for the caution and instruction 
of the present age. In Chester and the 
adjacent districts, you will doubtless find 
much to interest and explore; her records 
stretch back to that remote period when 
history fades into fable amidst the mists 
of antiquity; the walls of Chester have 
echoed to the measured tramp of the 
armed legions of ancient Rome; here the 
raven stundards of the Danes have floated 
amidst scenes of carnage and tumult; here 
the mail-clad barons of the Norman court 
have displayed all the pomp and pageantry 
of chivalry ; here, as our reverend diocesan 
has eloquently reminded us, loyalty has 
vindicated by its heroism its claim to the 
gratitude of the Crown and the approba- 
tion of the country ; here, in ancient days, 
a persecuted faith found a sanctuary, free- 
dom a home, and Chester became the centre 
of religious knowledge and enterprise, and 
the seat of those many important institu- 
tions which it has always been its glory 
to foster and support. Amidst the relics 
of the past, and on spots which revive the 
recollection of so many historic] associa- 
tions, we respectfully and sincerely offer 
you our congratulations and aid during 
the time of your sojourn among us, that 
your investigations may be pleasant and 
instructive, and your visit to Chester both 
agreeable and memorable. I may also ven- 
ture to state, on behalf of another im- 
portant’ body, the members of the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, their kindly readiness 
to place at the service of the Archxological 
Institute the free use of their library, and 
their Museum in the Water ‘lower, which 
will be found to contain many rare objects 
of interest and antiquarian curiosities, 
whose examinition may delight the dis- 
tinguished visitors whom we have this 
day the pleasure of meeting. In the 
name, then, of the Chester Archeological 
Society, and our other local institutions 
for promoting historic, literary, or scien- 
tific pursuits, we heartily bid you wel- 
come; we offer to you our willing ser- 
vices—we tender our warmest congratula- 
tions; and, in the words of Shakspere, 

“We pray you—satisfy your eyes 

With the memorials and the things of fame, 

That do renown this city.” 

This was responded to by the noble Pre- 
sident, who—after speeches from the bishop 
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of Oxford, Mr. J. H. Markland, Sir Charles 
Anderson, and Dr. Jones,—again rose and 
said, that after the speeches he had just 
heard he felt he would be unwarrantably 
intruding on the time of the meeting were 
he to indulge in any lengthened rewarks. 
Whether the object of the orator was to 
carry his audience with him on the more 
engrossing topics of the day, or to call up 
a recollection of the past, and inculcate the 
advantage of seeking in the past for ex- 
amples to guide us. in the present, no one 
could enter into it with greater spirit, 
none with a greater power of enchaining 
his audience, than his right rev. friend the 
Bishop of Oxford. The speech of his Lord- 
ship would render it a work of superero- 
gation on his part to enter into any of 
the details of the Archeological Institute. 
That study was not a mere dull and dry 
pursuit, but was fraught with good, and 
instructive to the public. He might be 
permitted to state that, so far as the 
study of archeology was concerned, many 
practical objects were gained by institu- 
tions like the present. No doubt the 
Society had done much to arrest the 
threatened destruction of many of our 
national monuments. Only a few days 
since he had visited the Castle of Dover, 
with which so many associations interest- 
ing to the country were concerned—similar 
to those with which the city of Chester 
was invested — memorials from the old 
Roman time to the Saxon, from thie 
medizval ages down to the present. Un- 
fortunately, as many gentlemen knew, 
there were a short time since some 
engineering projects, which would have 
interfered with some of the most interest- 
ing features of the fortress; but he (Lord 
Talbot) was proud to say that, owing to 
the exertions of the Society, these altera- 
tions had been arrested, and he believed 
the authorities at present were fully im- 
pressed with the necessity of maintaining 
the interesting details of that noble build- 
ing. It would be in the power of every 
archeologist to know individual instances 
in which a zealous and judicious arche- 
ologist, by the exercise of a proper taste 
and judgment, could often be of the 
greatest service. It had come to their 
knowledge a few days since, that a very 
interesting monument of antiquity — he 
would not name the place; but it was one 
of the most venerable and striking castles 
in the south of England—had been doomed 
to destruction; but through the personal 
exertions of a well-known antiquary, the 
design was completely arrested and stopped. 
These two instances were sufficient to con- 
vince the most sceptical, that every anti- 
quary had a good deal in his power, if he 
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availed himself of the opportunities which 


come under his grasp, in order to maintain 
and save some of the national monuments. 
There was another subject in reference to 
the preservation of monuments and me- 
morials of the times of old, which he had 
several times before alluded to; but he 
regretted to sy that the evil was still un- 
redressed, and it might not be inexpedient 
to allude to the matter in a few words 
now. He alluded to the question of Trea- 
sure Trove. ‘The meeting were aware 
that, according to the present state of the 
law, any article of value composed of the 
precious metals found was the property of 
the Crown, or of the grantees of the Crown. 
The consequence was that, in a great num- 
ber of instances, the most valuable articles 
discovered had found their way to the 
crucible, instead of to the British Museum, 
or some local collection. This matter was 
found to be a grievance elsewhere as well 
as in England,—so much so, that in Den- 
mark, where there was one of the best mu- 
seums in Europe, they have altered the 
law merely to meet the grievance. They 
had given to the party finding, a right to 
certain compensation, at the same time 
reserving to the State the right of pre- 
emption on giving such compensation. He 
was convinced that such a change was de- 
sirable in England, and that it could be 
made without violating those righ's of 
property which he would be the last to 
interfere with. He was sure there would 
be a vast accession to the Museum, and at 
the same time no party could complain of 
injury. It was a matter of such import- 
ance, that for some time he had been try- 
ing to urge his iriends connected with the 
House of Parliament totake it up. ‘here 
was, however, a lukewarmness on the sub- 
ject, and he was so impressed with the 
importance of the question, that unless 
some more influential member of the 
House of Lords did it, he would move that 
a select committee be appointed to in- 
quire into it; and he hoped that all mem- 
bers of the Institute, and all archeologists, 
of whatever societies, would be prepared 
to come forward with facts to prove the 
evil, and also be prepared with a remedy 
for the grievance. The inquiry must not 
end in declamation, but an array of facts 
must be produced, such as would speak for 
themselves. He (the Chairman) knew of 
no other subject that called for any re- 
marks from him. He hoped there would 
be a good collection of papers, as the scien- 
tific portion of the proceedings must not 
be forgotten. The business of the Insti- 
tute must not be confined to the study of 
archeology by means of picnics, how- 
ever beneficial that course might be; but 
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the scientific department, however dry or 
tedious, should be strictly followed up. 
Much good had resulted from various pa- 
pers, and he trusted that from the present 
meeting further benefits would arise. He 
was glad to see Mr. Hill present, on whom 
devolved the organizing of the pleasure- 
trips; and again thanking the meeting 
for their kindness, he would call upon Mr. 
Hill to give notice of any excursions he 
might be prepared with. 

The Rev. E. Hill stated that his ar- 
rangements for the excursions were not 
com) leted, but due notice of them should 
be given. Immediately after the meeting, 
the members, under the guidance of Mr. 
Wynn Ffoulkes, Mr. J. H. Parker,, and 
Mr. Hughes, would proceed to examine 
objects of interest in the city; and in the 
evening, commencing at eight o'clock, 
some papers would be read in the Town- 
hall. 

A suggestion from Sir C. Anderson, that 
the Museum of the Archzological Insti- 
tute should be opened to the working 
classes under certain regulations, gave rise 
t> a short discussion, the tenor of which 
was decidedly favourable to the proposal ; 
and Mr. Wardell expressed, on behalf of 
the Chester Mechanics’ Institute, his plea- 
sure at the recommendation. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

The afternoon was employed in examin- 
ing some of our more remarkable antiqui- 
ties; and in the evening the Rev. W. H. 
Gunner read a paper by the Rev. G. Salt, 
who was unable to attend, entitled “ Itine- 
rary of Henry the Third, in the counties 
of Chester, Salop, and Staffordshire, and 
adjacent parts.” The first visit to Shrews- 
bury appeared to have taken place in the 
early part of May, 1220, and from that 
time until near the end of the year 1267 
the king passed through this locality every 
two or three years, mostly fur the purpose 
of inflicting chastisement upon the unset- 
tle Welshmen. In some instances he 
succeeded in his undertaking, but far more 
frequently he returned to Westminster 
either having only half accomplished his 
intentions, or having been ignominiously 
defeated ; upon all of which occasions he 
made a point of presenting trees or stone 
to the religious orders for erecting or re- 
pairing their chapels. 


WEDNESDAY. 

Antiquarian Section.—The proceedings 
of the congress were resumed at ten o’clock. 
The paper read in this section was by Mr. 
Earle, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford, in which 
he traced the occupation of various parts 
of England by different races, through 
many of the names by which the different 


localities were designated. Such was the 
opinion of old antiquarians, and although 
their aim was good, still their artillery 
was weak. The progress of philosophy 
had, however, recently made such strides, 
that what at one time seemed obscure 
was reduced to almost a certainty. In 
Cheshire, there were many names, such 
as Stamford Bridge, Stretton, &., which 
plainly spoke their Roman origin. The 
name of Chester now retained no part of 
its Latin name, but was a Saxon name for 
Roman cities. The author particularized 
long lists of common words which were 
corruptions more or less of the Saxon, and 
in some instances shewed how affinity of 
words in different parts of the country 
pointed to the inhabitants of those oppo- 
site quarters being at some period similar 
in race. For instance, the term “ meal,” 
the time for milking cows, was used alike 
in Cheshire, Norfolk, and Suffolk, all of 
which localities were at one time tempora- 
rily overrun by the Danes. The term “ Pep- 
per-street” was in frequent use in Cheshire, 
and as in Kent the term “ Salt-street” was 
used in reference to a passage over a Ro- 
man road, and as the term “Pepper-street” 
was also applied to Roman roads, so it 
might be that the words were intended 
merely to denote an ancient road formed 
by the Romans. The term “ wich,” termi- 
nating as it did many places in Cheshire, 
was a term about which a great deal of 
discussion had arisen, and it was gene- 
rally supposed to denote a salt locality. 
The author in conclusion said, provincial 
dialects and local names are the two great 
preservers of antiquities of languages in a 
living form. 

The Rev. James Graves of Kilkenny, 
one of the Irish local secretaries, men- 
tioned, in reference to a statement ascrib- 
ing Saxon origin to names, that in that 
part of Ireland opposite Milford Haven, 
up to a recent period, Anglo-Saxon was 
almost purely spoken; and Sandhurst had 
said that, when these Irish went beyond 
the river Bann, they were told to turn 
their tongues in their mouths and speak 
English. This dialect, he believed, was 
brought over by the followers of Strong- 
bow, who had settled in Wexford ; and it 
was a certain fact that an Englishman 
even could not understand the idiomatic 
Saxon spoken in the barony of Forth. 

Architectural Section —In this section 
Mr. J. H. Parker, F.S.A., read a paper 
“On St. John’s Church, Chester,” an an- 
cient Norman structure, built about the 
middle of the eleventh century. The pa- 
per had reference solely to the architectu- 
ral features of the building,—its history 
being reserved for a paper by Mr. Grosve- 
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nor, in the section of History. On the 
members of the section proceeding to visit 
the church and ruins of St. John’s, Mr. 
Parker pointed out the distinguishing fea- 
tures of this noble pile of the Norman age. 
The church had been at its commencement 
intended for a cathedral, but for want of 
funds, or the removal of the see, the origi- 
nal intention had not been curried out. 
The foundation of a tower similar to the 
existing one was discovered by Mr. Parker 
on its south side; and the remains of the 
tower which was supposed to have falien 
in the time of Elizabeth were also pointed 
out. A number of ancient tombstones, 
discovered at different times in the adja- 
cent burial-ground, were laid on the floor 
of the church for inspection. 

Section of Antiquities.—In this section 
the meeting was occupied with the read- 
ing of a paper by Mr. Waring, “On the 
Manchester Museum of Ornamental Art,” 
communicated by Mr. G. Schurf,—merely 
detailing, however, the particulars of its 
formation, which have been sufficiently 
made public. Mr. Scharf made some ob- 
servations on the Manchester Gallery of 
Ancient Masters. 

The meeting adjourned at half-past five, 
to prepare for the banquet, which took 
place in the Music-hall at six*. Lord 


Talbot de Malahide presided, and at the 
head of the table were—the Lord Bishop 


of Chester, Sir Stephen R. Glynne, Mrs. 
Stackhouse Acton, Lady Anderson, Mrs, 
and the Misses Graham, Dr. Guest, the 
Mayor of Shrewsbury, Major Egerton 
Leigh, the Rev. Dr. Hume, of Liverpool, 
Hon. Mr. Neville, Rev. Canon Sla‘e, Sir 
P. Egerton, Mr. Markland, of Bath, Mr. 
Parker, of Oxford, &. The company in- 
cluded about 150 ladies and gentlemeu. 


THURSDAY. 

On Thursday the members of the Ar- 
cheological Institute visited the Art-Trea- 
sures’ Exhibition at Manchester. Scveral 
associate members accompanied the excur- 
sion, and, as in all the other proceedings 
save the commencement, a large number 
of ladies participated. 

(Among the visitors were the Marquis 
of Chandos and the Lady Anna Gore 
Lang on, (who are the guests of Mr. E. 
Tootal, at the Weaste); the Lady Hen- 
rietta Allen, the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Chester, (who accompanie:! the 
members of the Institute); the Very 





* The local paper gives the bill of fare, which, 
amongst other things, contains the item of a 
**Cave’s head a la Braise.”” Mr. Urban begs to 
say that the *Cave’’ who supplied the head was 
in - degree related to his much-respected an- 
cestor. 
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Rev. the Dean of St. Paul’s, and Mrs. Mil- 
man, (their third visit—the Dean being, 
we believe, like the Bishop, a member of 
the Institute); Mr. B. J. Wyatt, the 
sculptor, and a contri utor of some very 
valuable paintings by ancient masters ; 
and Dr. Lyon Playfair. 

There was no rec: gnition or formal re- 
ception of the visitors by the Commis- 
sioners of the Exhibit on, whose shabby 
and ungrateful conduct to a boi'y of lite- 
rati and artists, from whom they have re- 
ceived so much valuable assistunce, was 
the subject of general censure.— Chester 
Courant.) 

On the return of the parties from Man- 
chester, about sixty ladies and gentlemen 
attended a soirée at the residence of John 
Williams, Esq., Old Bank, where a highly 
pleasant eveuing was spent. 


FRIDAY. 

The Historical Section met in the Town- 
hall, under the presidency of the Bishop of 
Chester, at ten o’clock. The first paper 
read was by the Rev. F. Grosvenor, on the 
“ History of St. John’s Church,” which we 
purpose printing in extenso in an early. 
nuinber of the Magazine. 

The Rev. W. H. Gunner, M.A., secre- 
tary of the section, read extracts from a 
paper “ On the Illustrations of Magic in the 
Middle Ages,” by the Rev. James Raine, 
junior. 

The Rev. Dr. Rock alluded to the su- 
peistitious practices of the present day in 
Greece, Italy, and other countries, where 
he had witnessed many remarkable super- 
stitious rites. 

The Rev. Secretary next read a paper 
* On the Catalogue of Books in Winches- 
ter College Library, from Richard II. to 
Henry VI.,” contributed by himself. 

Dr. Robson, of Warrington, read a 
paper * On the Hallelujah Victory.” In 
a valley called Rhual, in the parish of 
Mold, there is still standing a remarkable 
monument to commemorate this victory, 
and which bears a Latin inscription. The 
monument was erected to immortalize a 
victory obtained in the year 420 by the 
Britons against the united forces of the 
Saxons and Picts, who violently persecuted 
Garman and [.upus, two ancient Chris- 
tian ministers, who, with their followers, 
had taken retuge in a grove at that time 
standing there; which their enemies hear- 
ing, came suddenly upon them, expecting 
to have an easy victory. The Britons had 
no weapons wherewith to defend them- 
selves, but on the approach of the enemy 
were directed to shout with a loud voice, 
“ Hallelujah.” This they did three times, 
their shouts echoing and reverberating 
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among the hills, which struck their ene- 
mies with so much consternation that they 
threw down their weapons and ran away. 
Many of the fugitives, in attempting to 
cross the Alyn, were drowned, the re- 
mainder were scattered, and the Britons 
in amazement beheld the overthrow of 
their enemies. The monument has this 
inscription :— 
In the year 420 
The Saxons and Picts with united forces made 
war against the Britons in this valley, 
To this day called Maes Garman, 

Where Christ came down to the battle with those 
Apostolic Generals of the Britons, 
Garman and Lupus, 

And fought against the host: 

When they cried aloud “‘ Hallelujah,” terror 
discomfits the hostile troop ; 

the Britons triumph ; 

Their enemies being slain without bloodshed. 
Avictory gained by — and not by force of arms. 
This monument was erected for a memorial 
of the Hallelujah Victory. 

Section of Antiquities.—The first paper 
read was by J. A. Picton, Esq., late Pre- 
sident of the Liverpool Architectural and 
Archeological Society, “On the Primitive 
Condition and Early Settlement of South 
. Lancashire and North Cheshire, with the 
Physical Changes which have taken place.” 
The locality related to by the paper was 
the one running for some distance on each 
side of the Mersey ;—geologically speaking, 
the tract referred to belonged to the new 
red sandstone series. In no place did any 
of the eminences rise 300 feet above the 
sea-level. In the uplands the sandstone 
came to the surface, and generally the 
soil was a tenacious clay. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the sea that clay was covered 
with a drift-sand, and more inland with a 
peat-moss. Little was known of the 
asp:ct of the surfuce during the occupa- 
tion of the Romans. When the Romans 
penetrated into the district in the reign of 
Claudius, the county of Chester was oc- 
cupied by the Cornavii, comparatively a 
quiet race. Roads were constructed and 
settlements were made, of which Chester 
was the chief. The north side of the 
Mersey was in the hands of the Brigantes, 
a fierce tribe, who were continually in a 
state of rebellion. The Mersey at all 
times seemed to have been a great barrier 
to the union of the people on the sides of 
its course, and the conformation of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshiremen is more 
similar than between the Lancashire and 
Cheshiremen. In the district under con- 
sideration, some of the names of the rivers 
and some places were of Celtic origin, and 
others were without doubt of Danish deri- 
vation, but the great majority were de- 
cidedly Saxon. Great physical changes 
had taken place in the district from culti- 


vation and other causes; and in the hun- 
dred of Wirral, where it was once said— 


*¢ From Birkenhead to Hilbree 
A squirrel might hop from tree to tree,”’— 


it had become difficult to find shelter from 
the westerly blasts sweeping over that 
locality. Mr. Picton went on to shew 
that huge forests must have existed on 
the site now occupied by some of the 
docks at Liverpool, as far below the high- 
water mark were found huge stumps of 
oak-trees, with the ramifications of the 
roots expanding to such an extent as 
proved that the trees had originally 
flourished there. 

The Rev. J. H. Marsden, Disney Pro- 
fessor of Classical Antiquities at Cam- 
bridge, read a short and amusing paper on 
the “Stone Altar” found some time ago 
at the back of the Exchange, bearing a 
Greek inscription. The lettering shewed 
it to have reference to the medical men 
of the age, and the altar appeared to have 
been erected to the saving deities. The 
Professor quoted several amusing Greek 
epigrams, lampooning the practitioners of 
medicine, and also referred to the treatise 
already written about this relic by the late 
Chancellor Raikes. 

Architectural Section—M. J. H. Par- 
ker read a paper “On the Architecture of 
the Cathedral.” Several large maps, 
shewing the ground-plan of the cathedral, 
the windows, and a view of the cathedral 
taken from the fortitications, were hung 
upon the walls. This paper we have also 
deferred for separate notice. 

The Rev. Charles Hartshorne read a 
paper on “Carnarvon Castle,” with re- 
ference to Flint and other castles in Wales. 
In the month of July, 1277, Edward I. 
first turned his course towards the princi- 
pality, and arrived at Chester on the 16th. 
He passed four days in camp at Basing- 
werk, at the close of the same month. 
And again, from the 18th to the 23rd of 
August, he was at the same place. At 
Rhuddlan, on the 25th, where he remained 
until the 15th of October, passing on the 
following day to Shrewsbury. We find 
him again at Rhuddlan on the 9th of 
November, and continuing here until the 
16th. In the tenth year of his reign 
(1282) he reached Chester on the 6th of 
June, continued here till the 28th of the 
same month, when he went to the encamp- 
ment of his army at Newton for two days, 
returning to Chester on the Ist of July, 
and leaving it again in a week for Flint. 
On the 8th of July he fixed himself before 
Rhuddlan, and continued there, with only 
a very few days’ absence, in the neigh- 
bourhood, till the 11th of March, 1283— 
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a period of eight months. On the 13th 
he took up his quarters at Conway, and 
remained there and in the immediate vici- 
nity till the 16th of June, when he again 
came to Rhuddlan. On the Ist of July 
he left it for Conway, on his route to Car- 
narvon, which place he reached on the 
12th, and coutinued there till the close of 
the month. Criccaeth and Harlech were 
subsequently visited by him. He paid a 
short visit to Rhuddlan again at the close 
of December, 1283. In March, 1284 
(twelfth year of his reign), he came to it 
on the 8th of March, dividing the early 
part of the month between this place and 
Chester. On the 24th he left it for Con- 
way, and on the Ist of April arrived at 
Carnarvon. At Carnarvon he stayed 
through the whole of April and until the 
6th of June, not being absent a day. On 
the 10th he was at Harlech, on the 23rd 
at Criccaeth, and returned again to Car- 
narvon on the 25th, staying here till the 
8th of June, when he took up his resi- 
dence at Baladenthlyn till the 3rd of July. 
The whole of the remainder of the month 
was spent at Carnarvon. On the 2nd of 
the month of August he visited the island 
of Bardsey, and subsequently Porthleyn, 
Carnarvon again, Aber Conway, Rhudd- 
an, Flint, and Chester, where he again 
returned on the 10th of September. Here 
he remained for a week. On the 8th of 
October we find the king at Conway for 
four days, on his route to Carnarvon, 
which he reached on the 12th, and re- 
mained there till the 24th, going thence, 
by way of Criccaeth and Harlech, to Cas- 
tle-y-Berris, or Bere, to Lampeter, in 
South Wales. It was not until the 23rd 
year of Edward’s reign that he is again 
found on the borders of the principality ; 
but in 1294 he visited Chester on the 4th 
of December, sojourning here for four or 
five days. It was his last visit to Chester. 
He was now on his road to Conway, which 
he reached, by making a little diversion 
from the direct line, on the 25th of De- 
cember, no doubt spending his Christmas 
in that beautiful residence, for he was here 
through the whole of January, February, 
and March, and through the first week of 
April, 1295. He continued in different 
parts of Anglesea and Merionethshire 
through May and June; was once more 
at Conway the first five days of July; at 
Carnarvon on the 7th, 8th, and 9th, when 
he finally left this part of his dominions. 
Mr. Hartshorne then went on to state the 
order in which he built his castles in 
North Wales, commencing at Flint and 
Rhuddlan, in the eleventh year of his 
reign, 1283, then going on to Conway. 
He stated that there were not any official 
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accounts of the expenses for erecting the 
two former, and those of Conway were 
simply set down on the Great Roll of the 
Pipe with those for Carnarvon, Criccaeth, 
and Harlech. Nor are there any accounts 
left for building Beaumaris.. Upon Con- 
way he remarked, that Edward I. came 
here on March 13th, 1383, and remained 
tll August 28th. During his residence 
he sent writs to the sheriff of Rutland- 
shire for twenty expert masons to build it, 
and simultaneously to the sheriff of Shrop- 
shire for carpenters, and 200 soldiers to 
guard them on their journey. Llewellyn 
Hall was commenced erecting in 1286, 
and took four years to complete, costing 
481. 13s. 11d.,—the round-headed window 
being the work of Elias de Burton and 
W. de Walton. The town walls were 
constructed in 1284. Mr. Hartshorne, 
whose remarks were chiefly extempore, 
then went on to speak of Carnarvon. The 
king came to Lanercost about the last day 
of September, 1306, and remained there 
throughout October, November, Decem- 
ber, and through January and February 
in the following year. In the commence- 
ment of March he went to Carlisle, stay- 
ing there until the 5th of July, which is 
the latest day the royal visits were at- 
tested, as he expired on the 7th, in the 
immediate neighbourhood, at Burgh-on- 
Sands. He next adverted to the last days 
of the king, giving an account of his ill- 
ness and sojourn at Lanercost. He then 
stated the following charges for medicines 
during Edward’s illness, and the expenses 
of preparations for the king’s embalmment 
as they appear on the wardrobe accounts 
of the 34th and 35th years of his reign. 
We extract a few of the more interesting, 
and give them in English :— 


* For an ointment of cicotrine aloes, made six 
times for the thighs of the king, eleven pounds. 
**For another ointment of dry things with 
balsam, six ounces, twenty mares. 
“¢ For emulsions of arowatic flowers and herbs, 
110 shillings. 
“For oil of wheat, thirty shillings: for oil of 
—— eighteen shillings; for plasters, four 
unds. 
** For distilled oil of turpentine, forty shillings. 
** For one comforting electuary, with amber 
and musk, and pearls, «nd jacincts of gold and 
pure silver, eight pounds, eight marcs. 
“For a sweet drink sharpened with pearls 
and corals, four ounces, five marcs. 
“For warm fomentations, l6lv., thirty-two 
shillings. 
** For oil of laurel, 8lb., twenty shillings. 
‘For rose-water of Damascus, 40ib., four 
pounds. 
o “For wine of pomegranates, 201b., sixty shil- 
ngs. 
“‘ For a plaster for the neck of the king, with 
ladanus and oriental amber, sixty shillings. 
** For six ounces and a half of balsam for 
anointing the body of the king, 137. 
“For aromatic powder of aloes, frankincense, 
and myrrh, to place in the body of the king, 4/. 
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** For three ounces of musk to put in the nos- 
trils of the king. sixty shillings. 

* For oriental amber, to put in the food of the 
king, and in clarets, eighteen ounces, eighteen 
marcs. 

*« For thirty-eight g'isters, forty shillines. 

“* For blessed oil, twelve ounces, forty-eight 
shillings. 

“« For castor’s fat, sixteen ounces, forty-eight 
shillings. 

“For an ointment sharpened with castor’s 
powder, and for fat of castor and enfer bean 
powder, sixty-nine shillings 

“ This ointment was made a second time for 
the king, with balsam and cicotrine aloes, sixty 
shillings. 

“ Also for one precious electuary, which is 
called Dyatameron (or an antidote to fate), 
12lb., twelve marcs.”’ 

These various ointments, emulsions, and 
fomentations were applied to the royal 
body under the direction of Dr. Nicholas 
de Tyngewik, who was a physician held 
in the highest repute, and elsewhere de- 
scribed as a man of honest life, good con- 
versation, and eminent science. Ten days 
after the king’s death, we have the follow- 
ing curious inventory of, amongst others, 
these possessions :—‘ Arium factum apud 
Burgum super Sabulonem. 17 die Julii, 
anno 35 Edw. I.” Amongst the relics 
was a purse, containing a thorn from the 
crown of Christ, which was the Earl of 
Cornwall’s; part of the wood of the holy 
Cross, and many relics of the blessed Ed- 
ward the Confessor ; little bones from the 
head of St. Laurence; a bone of St. James 
of Galicia; part of the arm of St. Maurice ; 
two fragments of bones of St. Blaise and 
St. Christine ; a small bottle of silver, with 
milk of the blessed Virgin, mother of God ; 
also part of the sponge which our Lord 
received; a tooth of a saint, efficacious 
against thunder and lightning; also a 
small purse, containing some of the vest- 
ment and hood of the blessed Virgin Mary 
and St.Gregory; one of the nails of the 
cross of our Lord, and of the stone of his 
sepulchre ; a great arm of silver gilt, with 
relics of St.'Thomas and St. Bartholomew, 
apostles; also a great bone from the arm 
of St. Osith; the arm of St. David; the 
arm of St. Richard of Leicester; the arm 
of St. William of York; more milk of the 
glorious Virgin Mary ; a little silver ship, 
gilt, containing many bones of the 11,000 


virgins. Amongst the usual Church fur-. 


niture of the period was an auriculare ad 
evangelium, or custuris for the Gospel, aud 
a painted tablet of wood, with an image, 
beside various articles of domestic use, 
formed of gold, silver, and silver gilt, to- 
gether with robes, gold rings, some of 
which had been presented to the king, 
‘and a lichefrit or leschestriches of silver. 


FRIDAY. 
In the afternoon the members attended 
service in Chester Cathedral, and were es- 
9 


corted through the edifice’ by the Bishop, 
Mr. J. H. Parker pointing out the various 
features of architectural interest. The 
R-v. F. Grosvenor described that the abbey 
church of St. Werburgh, now the cathe- 
dral, was commenced soon after the abbey 
was founded, or re-founded by Hugh Lupus, 
the first Earl of Chester, assisted by St. 
Anselm, afterwards Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. The body of the founder was 
“translated” to the chapter-house in 1128, 
by Ralph, the third earl, which shews that 
the original fabric was then in a great de- 
gree completed ; and the earl granted more 
land for the enlargement of the abbey 
buildings. Of the early Norman period, 
we have remaining the lower part of the 
north-west tower, (now part of the bishop’s 
palace,) the lower part of the north wall of 
the nave, the four great piers of the cen- 
tral tower, (although partly cased with 
work of the fifteenth century,) and the 
two eastern great piers of the choir, (al- 
though cased with work of the thirteenth 
century,) and the whole of the north tran- 
sept. We have therefore enough to shew 
that the dimensions of the Norman church 
were nearly the same as at present. At 
the end of the twelfth century the church 
is described, in the red book of the abbey, 
as being in a deplorable state ; and in 1205 
letters appealing for funds were sent out 
by several bishops on behalf of this abbey. 
These appeals were liberally responded to, 
and the work of rebuilding was commenced 
vigorously, and in 1211 the choir is stated 
to have been entirely completed, but this 
is probably an exaggeration. Of this 
period, we have the two eastern bays of 
the choir, the lady-chapel, and the jambs 
of the windows of the choir aisle, with the 
vaulting-sha'ts, and springers of the vault, 
both of the choir and aisles. In 1281 some 
important lawsuits, in which the abbey 
had been long engaged, were decided in 
its favour, and the work of rebuilding then 
proceeded again with vigour, and venison 
was supplied to the monks engaged in the 
building from the adjacent royal forest. 
To this period belong the western part of 
the choir and the vaulting of the lady- 
chapel. Thomas de Bruchelles, the thir- 
teenth abbot, was buried in the choir, 
which marks that as being then completed. 
The south transept was rebuilt in the 
fourteenth century, and much enlarged, 
to serve as St.Oswald’s parish church. 
The aisle and the window of an arch are 
of this period, but it was not finished, and 
was much altered in the fifteenth century, 
along with the nave. The nave is of so 
many periods, and the styles are so mixed 
up together, that it is difficult to describe 
it in an intelligible manner. The arches 
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and pillars are of the fifteenth century, 
with vaulting-shafts attached to the face 
of each pillar, cutting through the capital, 
and reaching up to the springing of the 
vault, and fine tracery begun but never 


completed. On the north side, new capi- 


tals were also introduced at the same time 
as the vaulting-sl:afts, by Simon Ripley, in 
the time of Henry VII. The two eastern 
arches of the nave belong to the tower, 
and are earlier than the rest; the square 
piers, probably Norman, altered in the 
fourteenth century. The whole of the 
exterior of the church was newly cased 
with stone, and the Perpendicular tracery 
introduced into the windows, in the times 
of Henry VII. and VIII. Of the other 
abbey buildings—the abbot’s house has 
been rebuilt, and is now the bishop’s 
palace. The Norman passage to it from the 
cloister remains. The substructure of the 
dormitory on the west side of the cloister 
remains. It is early Norman work of about 
1100, and corresponds with what is often 
called the ambulatory. It was divided by 
wooden partitions, with various convenient 
offices connected with the refectory ; such 
as the bakehouse, salting-house, buttery, 
and pantry. The dormitory over it has 
been destroyed. The Norman substruc- 
ture joins on to the ‘screens’ or passage 
at the west end of the refectory, which 
oceupied the whole of the north side of 
the cloisters; the western part of it has 
been destroyed, but it is still a fine Early 
English hall, with an elegant pulpit and 
passage to it. On the eastern side of the 
cloister is the chapter-house, which is fine 
Early English work, with lancet windows, 
of about 1220. The vestibule to it is of 
the same period. There are no capitals 
to the pillars of the vestibule; the mould- 
ings of the ribs being continued to the 
bases, which is more usual in France than 
in England. The vaulted passage on the 
north side of this vestibule led from the 
cloisters to the infirmary, now destroyed. 
The straight stone staircase, with the Early 
English doorway and windows, led to a 
smaller hall or chamber, probably the 
strangers’ hall. Under this are some 
vaulted chambers of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, one of which has been turned into 
a kitchen. The walls which surround the 
close and the gatehouse are of about 1380, 
the licence to crenellate the abbey having 
been obtained in 1377. The repairs which 
have been made recently, such as the 
plaster vault of the choir and the door- 
way of the chapter-house, have been care- 
fully and judiciously done, and it is to be 
hoped that they will be continued. 

In the evening the members assembled 
in the Musie-hall, when Mr. Hicklin de- 
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livered a lecture entitled “A Walk round 
the Walls of Chester,” in which he pointed 
out, as he proceeded, the various objects 
of historical interest, which were marked 
on an enlarged plan of the city, and fur- 
ther illustrated by numerous drawings. 
The more stmking ineidents connected 
with each structure, und the associations 
and reflections which they suggested, were 
related and expressed in pointed and 
and graphic descriptions, which excited 
great interest; and in the course of his 
observations he introduced a series of re- 
markable manuscripts, illustrative of the 
siege of Chester during the reign of 
Charles the First, kindly lent to him for 
the purpose by Mr. Hawkins, of the British 
Museum. The lecture included notices of 
the most interesting historical and local 
vestiges of our ancient city, from the period 
of its occupation by the Romans to com- 
paratively modern times; and was replete 
with important information, and various 
matters of interest and amusement. Its 
delivery occup'ed nearly two hours, and 
Mr. Hicklin was repeatedly cheered during 
its progress by the warmest expressions of 
satisfaction and applause. 


SATURDAY. 

On this day, selected for excursions, a 
visit was made, at the invitation of the 
Historic Society of Lancashire and Che- 
shire, to Liverpool, including a trip to 
Speke-hall; and a conversazione was held 
in the evening in the Town-hall, when 
the chief incident of archeological interest 
was the presentation to Lord ‘lalbot. de 
Malahide of a Mazer-Bowl. The bowl is 
of the simple flat basin form, about seven 
and a halt inches diameter, and two and a 
quarter inches high, of polished oak, which, 
from its age, has attained a beautiful rich 
deep brown colour, and is lined with silver 
inside, and, from its convex form, gives a 
nice contrast to the oak; round the rim 
or edge is a band cf silver going over to 
the outside, which has a neat escalloped 
edge, and very much resembles one of 
those highly-prized antique drinking-cups 
known to our forefathers as mazer-bowls, 
with this distinction—that the mazer-bowl 
was made from the root of the maple-tree, 
whilst this is of British oak, so long looked 
upon in this country as a national emblem, 
and held by the people as sacred, and wor- 
shipped by the Druids before the intro.\uc- 
tion of Christianity. The mazer-bowl was 
used as a drinking-cup, which having 
been first drunk of by the host, in evidence 
that nothing deleterious was contained in 
the liquor, was then passed from hand to 
hand round the table. 

On the rim or edge of the bowl runs 

Rr 
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the following inscription: — “This bowl, 
made from one of the roof-timbers of the 
house at Everton used by Prince Rupert 
as his head-quarters during tlie siege of 
Liverpool, was presented by Joseph 
Mayer, F.S.A., Honorary Curator of the 
Historic Society of Lancashire and Che- 
shire, to Lord Talbot de Malahide, on the 
occasion of the visit .of tle Archeological 
Institute to Liverpool, July 25th, 1857.” 
Mr. Mayer, addressing Lord Talbot de 
Malahide as President of the Archeological 
Institute, said, “My Lard,—As the Hono- 
rary Curator of the Historic Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, whose guest you 
are this night, I have the honour to present 
to you this bowl, made from one of the 
roof-timbers.of the house used us the head- 
quarters of Prince Rupert, when he be- 
sieged Liverpoel ; and in doing so, I have 
the more pleasure, as the offering is made 
to one not alone distinguished for classic 
attainments, but for steady encouragement 
of those studies which are indispensably 
requisite alike for the historian und the 
ph losopher ; for surely it is a high point 
of philos phy to study the character, 
habits, manners, and customs of the dif- 
ferent peoples who have successively occu- 
pied these islands, and whese descendants 
we are: and this ennobling study has by 
your influence, conjoined with other ardent 
followers in the same pursuit, now raised 
it up from the degraded position it once 
held, when it was looked upon as merely 
trifling amusement, into a higher sphere, 
and now acknowledged worthy of being 
ranked and to tuke its stand as a science. 
It is, my Lord, to the encouragement given 
by you, and that of kindred spirits, that 
young societies, struggling on through 
difficulties, receive fresh impulses to battle 
with the discouragements that often locally 
beset them; and when they find the right 
hand of fellowship stretched out to help 
them, they help themselves: and once 
that cold atmosphere removed from around 
most new under akings, the sun of success 
soon brightens into more genial warmth, 
which leads to the fulfilment of our most 
sanguine desire. Assuring you, my Lord, 
of the high appreciation my colleagues 
have of your personal worth, and of how 
the honour you have done us this day by 
coming amongst us is deeply felt by me 
also, I will conclude by hoping you may, 
for many years to come, on looking at this 
bowl, think of the good wishes we trust 
may attend you and your family ; and that 
your successors, for generations to come, 
may drink from this cup, and continue to 
do honour to the cause in which you have 
80 nobly engaged.” 
, The bowl having been formally pre- 


sented, Lord Talbot de Malahide said,— 
“ Mr. Mayer, and gentlemen of the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire,—I feel 
much flattered by the kind manner in 
which you have presented this precious 
bowl to me. I shall retain it with the 
greatest pleasure, and shall consider it in 
the light in which our forefathers con- 
si‘lered those precious goblets which were 
said to contain an antidote to poison, so 
that no ungenerous or unsafe liquor could 
be poured into them, that the vessels would 
not give a timely warning before it was 
quaffed. 1 feel satisfied, from the appear- 
ance of this bowl, that nothing poisonous 
is contained in it, and I shall therefore 
drink from it with the greatest pleasure,— 
wishing that you, Mr. Mayer, and all the 
members of the Historic Seciety of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire, may live many years 
to follow out your useful and patriotic 
exertions.” 


MONDAY. 


On Monday, the members, accompanied 
by a party of the Chester Arc! ological 
Society, made an excursion to Carnarvon. 
The train reached Carnarvon abvut noon, 
and the party proceeded at once tv the 
Castle, where they were met by Mr. Turner 
and other inhalfitants of that town. 

The Rev. C. H. Hartshorne delived a 
short address on the history of the castle. 
After mentioning the castles at Flint, 
Rhuddlan, and Conway, which the party 
had noticed in the line from Chester, and 
all of which were built before that of 
Carnarvon, he proceeded to observe that 
Edward |. was at Carnarvon for the first 
time on April the Ist, in 1284; and his 
son Edward IL was born on the 25th of 
the same month in that year; that three 
days after the birth of the prince, writs 
for building the castle were first issued ; 
and that consequently the assertion, so 
continually made and believed, that Queen 
Eleanor was confined at Carnarven Castle, 
is contradicted by the public records. On 
November 12th, the king issued writs 
for werkmen to proceed from Rutland to 
Carnarvon, and sent 200 soldiers to guard 
them ; and similar orders were issued for 
masons and carpenters to proceed from 
Nottinghamshire and Salop. Two years 
afterwards there were orders for lead to 
cover the castles of Criccaeth, Carnarvon, 
Harlech, and Conway ; and the castle of 
Carnarvon was completed in 1291, at a 
cost, as appears from the sheriff’s accounts, 
of £3,528. The town walls were built in 
1286. During the revolt of Madoc in 
1295, when Edward was much engaged in 
his foreign wars, Carnarvon Castle was 
razed to the ground. In the twenty-third 
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year of his reign Edward made his last 
visit to Carnarvon, and before his death the 
works for rebuilding the castle had been 
carried on to a great extent; they were con- 
tinued and completed by Edward IL., the 
result being one of the most august and 
magnificent military structures in any part 
of the world. One hundred masons were 
sent from Chester to assist in building the 
castle, and Mr. Hartshorne pointed out 
on that portion of the work erected in the 
reign of Edward IL., its similarity to that 
of the Water-Tower in this city, as marked 
by the string-mouldings and other indica- 
tions. The works seem to have been com- 
menced at the north-east tower, and to 
have been carried round in the direction, 
and following the course, of the river. 
Edward H., if he did not commence his 
operations further, certainly began them 
at the curtain-wall, south-east of the 
Eagle Tower. The Eagle ‘Tower was 
roofed in November, 1316; floored, Feb- 
ruary, 1317. The eagle was placed on the 
summit the first week of March, 1317, and 
the effigy of the king placed over the 
gateway the last week of April, 1320. 
Mr. Hartshorne proceeded to verify his 
statements by extracts from the public 
records, and then described the castle as it 
existed in the days of its strength and 
glory. He afterwards conducted the party 
through the ruins, whieh have been put 
into an admirable state of repair under the 
direction of Anthony Salvin, Esq., at the 
cost of the Crown; and pointed out the 
peculiar characteristics of the architecture 
in its interior arrangements and external 
appearances. 

The members then proceeded to Conway 
Castle, which was also described by Mr. 
Hartshorne.—Edward I. was at Conway 
for the first time on March 13, in the 
eleventh year of his reign, and continued 
there daily until May 9; nor did he quit 
Wales on this his third visit to the coun- 
try till August 28th in the same year. 
During the king’s residence at Conway, 
the sheriff of Rutland received orders to 
send masons there to commence the castle. 
The hall of the eastle was erected by 1286 ; 
but after a few years the original hall was 
probably found too small, and the erection 
of another, called the Hall of Llewellyn, 
was designed to supply the wants of the 
royal inmates. The town walls were built 
in the twelfth year of Edward the First’s 
reign. Mr. Hartshorne regarded Conway 
Castle as a perfect specimen of the Ed- 
wardian type, and after alluding to its 
occupation by the English monarchs, who 
seemed to have used the fortress as a 
place of captivity for their Welsh pri- 
soners of war, respecting whom he men- 
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tioned some protracted oppressions, he 
went round the ruins and pointed out 
their main architectural d. tails. 

At the eastern end of Llewellyn’s Hall, 
the remains exhibit the unusual feature 
of a round-headed window of the period 
with Gothic tracery, the work of Elias 
de Burton and William de Witton. Mr. 
Hartshorne held that this was not the 
window of a chapel, but the pri: cipal 
window of the banquetting-hall; to which 
interpretation Mr. Hicklin demurred, and 
was fortified in his objections by several 
others, while a numerous party held with 
Mr. Hartshorne. An animated discussion 
arose, which was terminated in a most 
amusing manner by the production of Mr. 
Hartshorne’s own published treatise on 
Conway Castle, written for the Archao- 
logia Cambrensis, wherein is a plan on 
which the chapel is mirked at this spot; 
and in the extracts from the public rolls 
of payments made on account of this part 
of the building, there is a charge for ex- 
penses to Elias de Burton and William de 
Witton for constructing this very win- 
dow, which is there designated as the 
chapel window. 

The visitors then inspected the church, 
Mr. J. H. Parker giving an explanatory 
description of its architecture. The chancel 
he pronounced to be of the reign of Ed- 
ward I., and the nave of the time of 
Edward II.; the beautiful rood-screen of 
the time of Henry VII. or VIII. Sir 
Charles Anderson drew attention to some 
fine specimens of painted glass in the win- 
dows, of the date of Edward I. The lace 
covers for the sacred vessels during the ad- 
ministration of the Holy Commun:on were 
thought to be of the reign of William and 
Mary. From the church, the party pro- 
ceeded to the old Elizabethan mansion of 
Plas-mawr. 


TUESDAY. 


Architectural Section —A paper was 
read in this section by the Rev. J. L. 
Petit, “On Nantwich Church.” ‘The rev. 
gentleman said he was not much ac- 
quainted with the history of the church, 
but he thought he might say that it be- 
longed to the fourteenth century, although 
the origin::] foundations were much earlier. 
The plan of the church is cruciform, hav- 
ing a nave with north and south uisles, a 
north and south transept, central tower, 
and charcel, with a vestry on the north 
side. The tower is octagonal, springing 
from a square base. The dimensions of 
the church are:—lInside length, 155 feet 
2 inches; transept, 98 feet 2 inches; 
chancel, 51 feet long, and 24 feet 10 
inches wide; height of tower, 100 feet. 
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The late restoration of the charch had 
not changed the aspect presented by it 
from the end of the sixteenth century, 
with the exception of the west window. 
The piers of the nave and the arches of 
the tower seem to be of the earliest part 
of the fourteenth century, and the tran- 
set is of the Decorated character. The 
chancel is of late Decorated, passing into 
the Perpendicular, with tracery and a 
vaulting that would not be looked for in a 
building earlier than the latter part of the 
fourteenth century. The eastern end of 
the chancel is of a peculiar Perpendicular 
character; and the south transept and the 
clerestory of the nave are evidently of the 
fifteenth century. The central eompart- 
ment of the west front has been wholly 
rebuilt, and is a reproduction of the ori- 
ginal. All local works give little or no 
clue to the history of the church; and 
from architectural discussions it is found 
that the greater part of it is attributed to 
Norm:in, Danish, or Saxon construction ; 
but, from various faets, the date of the 
church might be fixed at 1380, with the 
tower, piers, and arches of an earlier 
iod. 

The next paper was read by the Rev. 
W. H. Gunner, for the Rev. J. Maughan, 
rector of Beweastle, Cumberland, enti- 
tled, “An attempt to Allocate by Ety- 
mology the Stations per Lineam Valli in 
Cumberland,” illustrated ly a survey of 
the district, executed by order of his Grace 
the Duke of Northumberland. 

At half-past eleven o’clock the section 
broke up, and a number of ladies and gen- 
tlemen proceeded to visit Nantwich Church, 
At noon the members and their friends 
proceeded on an excursion to Crewe-hall, 
the noble mansion of Lord Crewe, and to 
Nantwich, where its magnificent church 
and peculiar antiquities excited great in- 
terest and admiration. 

In the evening there was a conversa- 
zione at the museum im the King’s School, 
where numerous interesting relics had 
been collected together by the exertions of 
Mr. Tucker and Mr. Albert Way. Among 
other articles were views in Chester of the 
rows, churches, gates, and scenes in the 
cathedral, some of them photographs, the 
remainder consisting of pencil-drawings 
and engravings. Joseph Mayer, Esq., 
Liverpool, and Dr. Hume, contributed 
from their collections spvcimens of Bri- 
tish, Rom»n, and Saxon remains, consist- 
ing of coins, seals, beads, keys, buckles, 
fish-hooks, spurs, stirrups, and ornaments 
for the person. There were some fine 
specimens of Etruscan, Samian, Majolica, 
Dresden, Delf, and Chelsea ware exhibited 
hy Miss Potts, Mr. F. Potts, and Mr. S. 


Gardner. Viscount Combermere exhibited 
a piece of Mosaic ware, representing Mi- 
nerva and Cybele. Altars (among which 
was a Greek altar, found in Northgate- 
street), urns, lamps, statuettes, fragments 
of pottery, and relics found in Chester, 
were very numerous,—of which Mr. S. 
Gardner was the principal exhibitor. The 
Marquis of Westminster exhibited a mag- 
nificent gold torque, the finest in the mu- 
seum; Sir S. R. Glynne a number of 
paintings on wood, purchased by himself 
in Venice and at Rome. The Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone sent an enamelled don- 
bonniére and watch. The Hon. Richard 
Cornwallis Neville exhibited some cases 
from his celebrated collection of rings. E. 
Hawkins, Esq., shewed an interesting col- 
leetion of sculptured bone ornaments. 
The photographic gems from the Art- 
Treasures’ Exhibition were very much ad- 
mired. The celebrated “ Malcolm Can- 
more’s Cup,” an enamelled pyx of Limo- 
ges, the work of the 12th century, was in 
a capital state of preservation. The relics 
of Mary Stuart were invested with a me- 
lancholy interest. An old racing-cup of 
1686, won at Chester races, and the steel 
band which bound Cranmer to the stuke 
in 1556, were exhibited ; also a knife and 
fork, once the property of Milton’s wife. 
There were numerous other articles,—ta- 
pestry, pictures, and illuminated manu- 
scripts. 

The Rev. Dr. Hume, of Liverpool, being 
called upon by one of the secretaries, pro- 
ceeded to explain orally some of the lead- 
ing facts. In 1845, he stated that his 
own attention was first drawn to the cu- 
rious objects found there, and it was then 
ascertained that they had been found at 
intervals during eighteen years, though 
no collection had been made. At that 
time he purchased all he could procure, 
and in 1847 his essay on the subject was 
published. Since that time there had 
been numerous collectors, and literally 
thousands of ebjects had been recovered. 
These were in the possession of Mr. Mayer, 
Mrs. Longueville, of Eccleston, Mr. Eck- 
reyd Smith, Mrs. Fluitt, Mr. C. B. Robin- 
son, Mr.Shawe, of Arrowe, the Historic 
Soviety, and himself. He had presented 
about a hundred objects to the Society, 
yet still had four or five hundred remain- 
ing. There were no gold objects, so far 
as he knew, except one coin, and perhaps 
some small articles; but there were seve- 
ral in silver, and many in bronze, copper, 
and brass. Latterly, iron instruments, 
such as ancient knives, pheons, cross-bow 
bolts, prick-spurs, javelin-heads, &c., had 
been brought to light; but formerly these 
were not cared for. There were perhaps 
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twenty different kinds of keys, and he 
thought that eighty or ninety buckles 
might be arranged from three various 
collections, no two of which were alike. 
The form and construction of various ob- 
jects were explained, including needles, 
spindle-wheels, coins, spoons, rings, fibule, 
tags, &c.; and the character of our coast, 
with its submarine forest, was traced for 
about two hundred years. Dr. Hume 
next noticed the theories respecting the 
articles in metal and in stone. One is, 
that the place is the site of a town, of 
which all the more perishable evidences 
have long since passed away; and an- 
other is, that none of the things were de- 
posited at this spot, but that they were 
carried down from Chester, Hilbre, and 
other points, by the tide, and deposited in 
the smooth water along with other heavy 
substances. It would probably be found, 
after all, that an extensive burying-place 
had existed here, in the shadow of the 
great forest-trees, and that the sea, which 
could not restore its dead, gave forth 
these relics as evidence of their former 
existence. The disintegration of the soil, 


which Cochet, Faussett, Neville, Lukis, 
and others, performed by the spade and 
mattock, was here performed by natural 
causes; and thus the relics of populations 
extending over a period of fifteen centu- 


ries were found side by side, to the asto- 
nishment and confusion of the antiquary. 
Dr. Hume add:d, that he had in prepura- 
tion a large treatise on the whole subject, 
which he hoped to have issued in the au- 
tumn, or early in the wiuter. 


WEDNESDAY. 


This day the business of the Institute 
was brought to a conclusion, under the 
pr:sidency of the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese, who took the chair 
in consequence of the absence of Lord 
Talbot de Malahide; and after congratu- 
latory speeches from his Lordship, Sir 
Charles Anderson, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Way, 
and others, the meeting broke up. 


MIDDLESEX ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


July 21. The members of the Society, 
and their friends, met in force on Tower- 
green, as arranged. After a few words 
from Lord de Ros, in which he alluded to 
the changes which the Tower had under- 
gone since tlie fire of about fifteen years 
ago, and stated that the most anxious de- 
sire of all the authorities was to preserve 
inviolate the original features of the edi- 
fices committed to their care (an assertion 
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not altogether borne out by some of the 
doings of late years),— 

A paper was read by the Rev. Thomas 
Hugo, as an introduction to the examina- 
tion of the various buildings. Mr. Hugo 
divided his subject into two parts—a his- 
tory of the fortress itself, and a survey of 
the ancient portions which yet remain. 
The former division commenced with an 
account of the erection of the White 
Tower, by Gundulf, Bishop of Rochester, 
under William the Conqueror, and in- 
cluded chronological notices of the various 
additions by subsequent monarchs, toge- 
ther with a list of the more celebrated 
prisoners who have from time to time 
been immured within their walls. The 
latter placed before the company the ac- 
tual disposition of the various towers, 
walls, bridges, moats, &c., and enabled 
them to understand the original arrange- 
ment of the fortress, as well as the relative 
bearings of all the ancient forts which are 
still extant—a result which the vast masses 
of modern erections, for ordnance and 
other purposes, have on all sides availed to 
prevent. ‘I'he great Keep, or White Tower, 
and the towers of the outer and inner 
ward, were then described in greater de- 
tail. The former consists for the most 
part of some lower apartments, now con- 
verted into armouries, and above these, of 
the noble Council-chamber, and the inter- 
e-ting chapel of St. John. The Council- 
chamber possesses a wooden roof, sustained 
by vast piers of the same material, but 
without mouldings or . other ornament. 
The chapel hasa nave and aisles, separated 
from each other by an arcade of semi- 
circular arches, without mouldings, which 
are supported by twelve columns, and two 
half-columns. The form of the eastern 
extremity is apsidal; and it would appear 
that the otherwise rectangular outline of 
the building was purposely interfered with 
in order to give the chapel this favourite 
peculiarity. Over the lower is an upper 
arcade, divided by a plainly-chamfered 
string-course, which arcade opens into a 
gallery that occupies the space above the 
aisles. Among the smaller towers of the 
fortress, which the paper proceeded to 
notice, and which are, with one or two 
exceptions, of the period of King Henry 
11I., Mr. Hugo drew particular uttention 
to the Bell-Tower, the remains existing in 
which have never been figured, and but 
very briefly alluded to. Of this tower he 
promised a memoir, with accurate draw- 
ings, for the next evening meeting ot the 
Society. He concluded with an expression 
of thanks to the authorities for the man- 
ner in which they had responded to the 
solicitations which the council had com- 
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missioned him to offer in the Society’s 
behalf. The visitors were then divided 
into a certain number of parties, each 
attended by a warder, and each took a 
different route to visit various parts of the 
fortress. 

Mr. Charles Baily received the company 
in the Beauchamp or Cobham Tower, and 
pointed out the interesting memorials with 
which its walls abound. ‘Ihese consist of 
inscriptions, devices, and coats-of-arms, the 
work of many unhappy prisoners, who thus 
beguiled the tedium of captivity, termi- 
nated, in the case of many of them, by 
a violent death. Among others, those of 
Tyrrel, Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel, 
John Dudley, earl of Warwick, John 
Story, Jane (the wife, perhaps, of Lord 
Guildford Dudley), Egremond Radclyffe, 
&c., were duly noticed, and the history of 
their inscribers briefly detailed. Amongst 
the inscriptions, a namesake of the gen- 
tleman who thus kindly officiated, “C. 
Bailly,” has left upon the walls this apo- 
thegm: “The most unhappy man in the 
world is he that is not pacient in ad- 
versities ; for men are not killed with the 
adversities they have, but with y® impa- 
cience which they suffer.” 

Mr. Alfred White, who was stationed at 
the White Tower, pointed out its features 
to each succes-ive batch of visitors. 

The chapel of St. John, from the posi- 
tion in which it is placed in the White 
Tower, clearly belongs to a period shortly 
after the erection of this tower in 1078. 
Some of the details of the capitals of the 
columns would iuduce us to believe this 
date is somewhat too early; and this opi- 
nion is strengthened by their general out- 
line, which partakes of a form that pre- 
vailed in the beginning of the next cen- 
tury. The history of this chapel is very 
imperfect, but we may suppose that it 
could hardly have escaped the great storm 
in 1090, which threw down several hun- 
dred houses in London, and overthrew the 
roof of Bow Church, causing it to fall in 
Cheapside. From this circumstance we 
learn that the wind was blowing from the 
south, and this chapel, being on the south 
side of the White ‘Tower, must have heen 
the part most exposed to its violence. 
Stowe says, that “ This tower was by tem- 
pest of wind sore shaken in 1090;” and 
the speaker said he had examin d care- 
fully the walls and columns of the chapel, 
to ascertain if any traces of injury from 
this storm are to be seen, but found that 
every part is uninjured, either by being 
out of the perpendiculir, or rent by cracks. 
We may therefore suppose that this chapel 
was the part shaken and restored, and in 
this way we should be brought to the be- 
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ginning of the twelfth century before its 
completion, a period which would well suit 
its architecture. The peculiar form of the 
cross which appears in most of the capitals 
is unusual in church architecture, and was 
much used by the Crusaders as an orna- 
ment of their dress and accoutrements. 

The next mention of this chapel is in 
1241, when Henry III. ordered certain 
decor: tions, viz. that the chapel be whit- 
ened; and this order may have included 
the coat of plaster which covers to this 
day the rough stonework in the upper 
part of the building ; such covering, when 
applied to stone, being nearly as lusting as 
the stone itself. He also directed that in 
one of the windows on the north side 
should be placed a “little Mary holding 
her child,” and in those on the south side, 
an image of the Trinity, and of Sr. John 
the Evangelist. He also directed that the 
rood beyond the altar (which would have 
been placed upon the second pair of co- 
lumns in the apse) be painted well, and a 
figure of St. Edward placed there present- 
ing his ring to St.John, which act was 
the foundation of a curious legend, in 
which the sainted king is said to have 
given his ring to St. John when appearing 
to him under the form of a poor beygar. 
Henry III. ordered much decorating at 
the same time for the church of St Peter: 
but in addition to what was ordered for 
St. John’s, he directed that stalls should 
be made for himself and queen; and from 
this we may suppose that St. Peter’s was 
the church frequented by the royal family, 
and that this chapel of St. John was, per- 
haps, used by the garrison, or by the noble 
prisoners frequently detained in the for- 
tress. We find little notice of this chapel 
till 1512, when Stowe tells us the chapel 
in the high white tower was burned. Hav- 
ing carefully examined the stonework, he 
had not been able to find the effects of 
fire; nor does there appear to have been 
any lead melted out of the joints; and from 
the absence of these injuries, so generally 
found in churches which have been sub- 
jected to fire (as the choir of Canterbury 
Cathedral), it would seem as if this fire 
was confined to the burning of some in- 
considerable woodwork within the build- 
ing, or the wooden roof might have been 
burned off ; the effects of which would not 
have been felt in the chapel, as both the 
body and aisles are covered with a thick 
stone arch. The party were afterwards 
conducted round the triforium, and saw 
the entrances on the west and south, which 
formerly formed a means of communication 
between this chapel, the council-chamber, 
and ante-room. These openings have been 
bricked up within a few years. 
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In the chapel on the Green,—St. Peter’s 
ad Vineula,—the Rev. Mr. Boutell, on 


, whom the general arrangement had de- 


volved, and who did his duty well, received 
party after party, and pointed out briefly 
the principal objects of interest. He was 
not able, he said, in entering upon the 
sketch, like his friend Mr. White, in his 
description of the chapel in the White 
Tower, dedicated to St. John, to engage 
their attention with a venerable example 
of early architecture; nor could he hope, 
from this building itself, as an architec- 
tural structure, to elicit anything which 
would excite their interest. The present 
church was the result of even an unusual 
amount of barbarous maltreatment, under 
the pretext of restoration and improve- 
ment. Probably, nothing visible was earlier 
than the time of Henry VIII., and but 
little indeed so early as that. When the 
Tower was first erected, as a Norman 
royal fortress, the chapel of St. John was 
probably the only church within the cir- 
cuit of its walls; and when the outer 
works of this renowned castle were extend- 
ed und consolidated by Henry III., it would 
seem that a distinct church was erected by 
that prince; which church was, in all pro- 
bability, represented by the church of St. 
Peter of the present time. But if the ex- 
isting church could advance no strong ap- 
peal as work either of ancient or of noble 
art, through its associations it was able to 
appeal to our deepest feelings and our 
most cherished sympathies. Inseparably is 
it connected with that dark page in our 
country’s annals which records how, just 
without the wall, where the pavement is 
marked with stones of a darker hue, so 
many of the wisest, the noblest, the best, 
and the fairest heads of the English men 
and English women of times now long 
passed away, fell from such a bluck, and 
beneath the stroke of such an axe, as they 
had just seen yonder in the armouries. It 
would seem to be ordained, by inscrutable 
Providence, that national greatness can 
only grow up from national calamity, and 
that in proportion to the exaltation of the 
greatness must be the severity of the pre- 
ceding trial. Amongst the more remark- 
able sufferers were Queen Jane and her 
husband, Queens Anne Boleyn and Kathe- 
rine Howard, Sir T. More, Bishop Fisher, 
Archbishop Laud, Buckingham, Northum- 
berland, Norfolk, Surrey, Essex, Strafford, 
&c., &e. Mr. Boutell then adverted to the 
compirative uncertainty attending the per- 
manent interment of many of the illus- 
trious victims: possibly, in many instances, 
when time had altered circumstances, the 
remains of some might have been removed 
for what might have been considered more 
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honourable sepulture. But many, with- 
out any doubt, after their “life’s fitful 
fever,” here “still sleep well.” Yet un- 
certainty hangs over the resting-place of 
the most interesting of all—Jane Grey: 
there appears to be no positive record as 
to her interment. The last victims of the 
axe were the rebel lords of “the ’45,” 
whose coffin-plates were lately found, and 
were exhibited in the chapel. The speaker, 
after contrasting the past uses and associa- 
tions of this chapel, and the circumstances 
of their visit, briefly described the monu- 
ments, including a high tomb, which had 
been removed, for convenience’ sake, to a 
corner of the chapel, and supported effigies 
of a knight and lady,—the tomb of Sir R. 
Cholmondeley, kt., who held a high com- 
mand under Surrey at Flodden, and died 
in 1508, holding an office of high trust in 
the Tower. The costume and armour were 
described, and the propriety of instituting 
comparisons between the latter and the 
actual armour of the same period in the 
armouries, suggested. Hence followed a 
few remarks upon the historical as well as 
artistic value of monumental effigies in 
general. The Scroope monuments were 
next described, and their interesting he- 
raldry particularly noticed;—also some 
recent interments, and more particularly 
of two of the founders of the Society of 
Antiquaries. He concluded with remind- 
ing his hearers, that now a sketch only 
was attempted, but more minute, as well 
as more exact, descriptions were reserved 
for papers hereafter to be read, and then 
published in the Transactions of the So- 
ciety. 

Mr. Fairholt described the Armoury to 
the visitors ; and prefaced his remarks by 
stating the difficulty of doing in half an 
hour what should well occupy an entire 
day. He could only therefore call atten- 
tion to the principal objects in the collec- 
tion, and state in general terms the il- 
lustration they afforded of the fashions 
adopted in plate-armour. Of the earlier 
chain-mail no satisfactory example was 
found; but the Asiatic chain-mail might 
be safely taken as a true exponent of its 
manufacture, inasmuch as the unchanging 
characteristics of the Eastern mind kept 
their artisans employed in the manufuc- 
ture of chain-mail, precisely similar to 
early fragments, which we have reason to 
believe were made and used in the crusad- 
ing era. The comparison of such frag- 
ments in the Tower with the Asiatic suits 
also preserved there establishes the fact. 
After the adoption of chain-mail, additions 
of plate at the knees and elbows, about the 
time of Edward I. led to the further adop- 
tion of defences for the leg and arm; and 
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in the reign of Edward III. the knight be- 
came encased in plate-armonr. It then be- 
gan to assume fanciful forms, and in some 
degree accor with the prevailing fashions 
of dress; the tight-fitting hauberk and 
knightly girdle, resembling the jup:n, and 
baldrick worn by gentlemen generally. 
The long-toed solleret of the time of 
Richard II. was a copy of the shoes whose 
toes were fastened to the knee by a chain. 
The puffed and slashed «dresses of the days 
of Henry VIII. were also imitated in 
metal, and the broad shoes indicative of 
his period are seen in the steel suits of the 
soldier. After the knight had been thus 
encased in armour, a variety of extra de- 
fences were invented to add to his suit: 
thus the mentonniére protected the neck, 
where the junctions might have given dan- 
gerous entry to a sword or lance-point ; 
and the grande-garde was screwed over 
all, protecting the entire breast and left 
side of the knight ; the arm on that si'e 
being incapable of doing more than guide 
the rein,—for which reason the gauntlet 
was seldom separated into fingers. The 
heavy lance was secured in a rest, also 
affixed to the breast-plate, and the man 
fixed in a high saddle, so that he became 
a mere machine in the tourney; and if he 
was thrown, was completely unable to 
move, and at the mercy of an opponent. 
When the utmost had thus been done to 
make armour strong, it was then made 
ornamental ; and suits were covered with 
engravings of the most elaborate kind, 
and sometimes decorated with gold and 
silver patterns, inlaid with great art and 
nicety. Occasionally the surfice was em- 
bossed in high relief, and finished by chas- 
ing. Examples of all this work were 
pointed out, and attention directed to a 
splendid suit for man and horse, which 
occupied the centre of the saloon, and is 
one of the finest in existence: it was made 
for King Henry VIII., and his initials, and 
those of his first wife, Catherine of Arra- 
gon, as well as their badges, appear upon 
it. It is believed to have been presented 
to him hy Maximilian of Germany : at all 
events, it is of German workmanship, the 
armourers of that country being then cele- 
brated all over Europe. Various scenes in 
the history of St.George are al<o engraved 
upon its surface, as well as various saintly 
legends. Mr. Fairholt accompanied each 
party of visitors to the small armoury above 
stairs, and pointed out the most striking 
objects, concluding by drawing attention 
to the very remarkable series of helmets 
which line the lower part of the great ar- 
monry, and were seen as the visitors de- 
parted. 
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WILTSHIRE ARCHEOLOGICAL AND NATU- 
RAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 


Tuts Society has held its annual meet- 
ing during the week at Bradford. The 
proceedings occupied Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday, August 11, 12, and 
13. On Tuesday, the good folks of the 
town seemed quite elate at the honour 
done them. Holiday-keeping appeared 
the rule, and attention to business the 
exception. Some attempt had been made 
at decoration, and in the neighbourhood 
of the Town-hall a few triumphal arches 
spanned the streets, whilst here and there 
houses appeared profusely decorated with 
evergreens and flowers. 

The general meeting was held at the 
Town-hall. The chief room of the build- 
ing was fitted up with paintings, speci- 
mens in natural history, science, and art, 
admirably arranged under the direction 
of the local curators, Messrs, Cunnington 
and Poole. The collection embraced fossils, 
antique objects of discovery, including 
arms, pottery, &c., a cabinet of antique 
silver, oil-paintings, photographic speci- 
mens, drawings, stuffed birds and animals, 
and other objects of natural history, seals, 
and insects. Among the contributors of 
the many objects exhibited, we noticed in 
the catalogue the names of R. H. Brack- 
stone, Esq., Capt. Pickwick, H. M. Blair, 
Esq., and Messrs. Rainey, of this city. 

The friends and supp rters of the So- 
ciety began to assemble shortly before the 
hour of twelve. By a quarter past, a com- 
pany numbering about 150 ladies and gen- 
tlemen had congregated. Amongst them we 
noticed W. Long, Esq., H. D. Skrine, Esq., 
Rev. F. Kilvert, Rev. A. Strong, Messrs. 
C. Moore, C. E. Davis, and Jeffrey. 

In the unavoidable absence of the Right 
Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.P., the Rev. J. H. 
Bradney, M.A., President of the Society, 
took the chair, and inaugurated proceed- 
ings with an address. In it he detailed 
the efforts which had been made by the 
local committee to shew their apprecia- 
tion of the distinction done their town by 
being selected as the meeting-place of the 
Society. Having observed that Bradford 
abounded in objects which presented at- 
tractions of the highest order to the lover 
of ar-heology, the rev. gentleman indulged 
in some observations in praise of arche- 
ology, the pursuit of which, he said, was 
peculiarly elevating and dignifying, and 
mi. ht be made subservient to higher pur- 
poses than those of mere intellectual e:ter- 
tainment. He concluded with suggesting 
that at the present meeting materials 
might be obtained, and a foundatiun laid, 
for compiling a good county history. Such 
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a history was now a desideratum, and 
whenever a county history of Wiltshire 
was forthcoming, Bradford must form a 
very prominent feature of it. Whether 
they took into account its ecclesiastical 
antiquities, which were now to be brought 
before them by Mr. Jones; or the earlier 
Druidical remains which he had no doubt 
Mr. Edmonds would make good against all 
scepticism; or her geological formation.— 
He did hope and trust that the present 
meeting might not be allowed to pass away 
without some steps being taken to for- 
ward so desirable and praiseworthy an 
object as to provide a history of their 
county, in which Bradford might have 
due prominence. 

The Rev. W. C. Lukis, one of the 
general secretaries, read the report. It 
commenced by congratulating the mem- 
bers on the flourishing state of their So- 
ciety, which had continued to advance 
since its establishment in 1853, so as. now 
to have taken root in nearly all parts of 
the county. The subscribers numbered 
350, being an increase of 58 over last 
year; 30 had been added to the list at 
this meeting. The committee had, how- 
ever, to deplore the loss of nine members, 
including Messrs. Yarrell and Britton, to 
whose memory a passing tribute was paid. 
With respect to the financial position of 
the Society, the report stated that the 
funds had been, and were still, increasing. 
Last year the Society had £200 invested, 
and a balance in hand of £42; they had 
now £300 vested in exchequer-bills, a small 
balance in hand, besides £80 arrears of 
subscription. The establishment of a 
county museum at Devizes had not been 
carried out, but its want was becoming 
daily more apparent. It was feared (the 
report stated) that the want of the museum 
had lost to the Society many objects of 
interest. As the result of a meeting re- 
cently held, the large room over the 
Savings’-Bank at Devizes had been rented 
as a temporary receptacle for the Society’s 
store of interesting objects. The report 
concluded with some few remarks on the 
desirability of parochial histories being 
compiled and preserved. A meeting (it 
was stated) had recently been held, at 
which a committee was appointed to carry 
out this desirable object in the parishes of 
Dorset and Wiltshire. 

On the motion of the Chairman, the re- 
port was adopted and ordered to be printed. 
The usual officers of the Society for the en- 
suing year having been appointed,— 

The Rev. W. H. Jones, vicar of Brad- 
ford, read a paper on the “History of 
Bradford,” which was, in every respect, a 
history of the town from the time of 

Gent. Mag. Vor. CCIII. 
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the Saxons till the present, and great re- 
search and care had evidently been de- 
voted to its compilation. The rev. gentle- 
man was several times applauded during 
his reading, and on his resuming his seat 
a cordial vote of thanks was tendered to 
him on the motion of the Chairman. 

A paper, illustrated by drawings, was 
then read by G. Matcham, Esq., on “The 
Bearings of the Antiquities of Malta on 
the History of Stonehenge.” 

According to the programme of the 
arrangements, the company should then 
have set out on a walk through the town, 
for the purpose of inspecting the various 
objects of interest presented therein. A 
heavy storm of rain prevented this course 
being followed. Some few started out on 
a ramble round the town, but the bulk of 
the company occupied themselves in in- 
specting the objects of the collection ex- 
hibited in the room. 

Shortly after half-past four the com- 
pany proceeded to a commodious apart- 
ment adjoining the Lamb Hotel, where a 
good cold dinner was served up in excel- 
lent style by Mr. Mance, of Bath. T. H. 
Sotheron Escourt, Esq., M.P., D.C.L., 
presided; and a goodly number of ladies 
and gentlemen sat down. The after-din- 
ner proceedings were of the usual agree- 
able character, and passed off with the ut- 
most satisfaction to all who took part. 

The closing item of the day’s arrange- 
ments was a conversazione at the Town- 
hall, at eight o’clock, under thepresi- 
dency of the Rev. J. H. Bradney. The 
Honorary Curators having explained the 
objects of the museum, Mr. Long, of Bath, 
read a paper on “ Avebury,” illustrated by 
models and drawings; and Mr. Parker, 
of Oxford, followed with another, “On 
the Medieval Houses of Wiltshire.” 

On the following day, Wednesday, at 
about half-past nine ‘o’clock, the excur- 
sionists assembled, in considerable num- 
bers, at the Town-hall, and, under the 
able guidance of the Rev. J. Wilkinson, 
one of the honorary secretaries, proceeded 
through the picturesque village of Holt, 
en route for Monkton manor-house, in 
the parish of Broughton-Gifford, which, 
from its architectural features, appears to 
have been erected about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. It is now occupied 
as a farm-house by Mr. Smith, and, from 
its mullioned windows and numerous ga- 
bles, which stand in bold relief against 
the dark foliage of the trees in the back- 
ground, forms a somewhat striking ob- 
ject, and is clearly visible from the Holt 
junction of the Great Western Railway. 
The manor of Monkton was given, about 
the middle of the twelfth century, to the 
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Priory of St. Mary Magdalene at Monkton 
Farley, (whence the name of Monkton,) 
by an individual named Ilbert de Chat, 
whose coffined stone, with a curious in- 
scription on the lid, recording the g'ft, 
was discovered among the ruins of Farley 
Priory in 1744, and is now preserved at 
Lacock Abbey. Subsequently to the Re- 
formation, the manor of Monkton became 
the property of the Wiltshire families of 
Thynne and Long. 

From hence the excursionists passed on 
foot to Whaddon Church, a small struc- 
ture presenting some features of Norman 
or Transition date. On the south side is 
a small modern chapel, containing two mar- 
b'e monuments to members of the Long 
family ; one of which, sculptured by West- 
macott, and commemorating Katherine, 
youngest daughter of Thomas Long, of 
South Wraxall, who died in 1814, is par- 
ticularly worthy of notice. 

The parish church of Broughton-Gif- 
ford was the next object which attracted 
attention. It consists of chancel, nave, 
north and south aisles, (the western por- 
tion of the latter forming a porch,) and a 
western tower. These various portions 
exhibit specimens of three distinct styles 
of architecture—Transition Norman, Early 
English, and Perpendicular. In the inte- 
rior is a mural brass, with curious in- 
scription, to Robert, son of Henry Long, 
of Whaddon, who died in 1812. There 
are also in the tracery of one of the win- 
dows some various fragments of stained 
glass. 

The manor-house and church at Great 
Chaltield were next visited. The former 
is, perhaps, the finest specimen of ancient 
domestic architecture of which Wiltshire 
can boast. It was erected in the fifteenth 
century, by a member of the family of 
Tropenell, as well as the church, which 
also exhibits in its bell, gable doorway, 
and rood-screen, some interesting features 
of the same date, to which the attention 
of the company was directed by an able 
ecclesiologist, Mr. Parker, of Oxford. 
Within a century, the last descendant of 
the Tropenell family, an only son, met 
with the following tragic end. Being 
out hunting, he had slung a pair of dog- 
couples over his neck, and, leaping a 
hedge, the end of the couple caught in a 
bough, and kept him suspended til] he 
was strangled. A sad death for the last 
hope of this wealthy and ancient family, 
and a very singular one when taken in 
conjunction with their motto—* Le joug 
tyra bellement.’ Having partaken of a 
pie-nic dinner, which had been provided 
under a tent in a field at the back of the 
house, the visitors inspected the curious 


parish register, perhaps one of the most 
perfect and well-preserved specimens in 
existence; and having given a vote of 
thanks to Mrs. Spackman, the occupier of 
the house, for her kind reception, pro- 
ceeded to the manor-house and lurch 
of South Wraxall, the former of which 
was for many years the seat of one branch 
of the Long family. It was erected in the 
reign of Henry VII., and underwent very 
considerable alterations and additions in 
the time of James I. The church contains 
an altar-tomb bearing the effigy of a 
female. who, from the arms quartered on 
a shield at one of the sides, was evidently 
the wife of an early member of the Long 
family, and connected with the families of 
Seymour and Berkeley. 

From hence the company proceeded to 
Monkton-Farley, where they were most 
kindly and hospitably entertained by Mrs. 
Wade Brown, with whom were also as- 
sembled the Bishop of Salisbury and 
Mrs. Hamilton, Sir Henry Dryden, Mr. 
and Mrs. Neeld, Captain and Mrs. Glad- 
stone, &c.; after which a very interesting 
paper on the history of the place, by the 
Rev. Canon Jackson, was read, in the 
absence of that gentleman, by the Rev. 
W. C. Lukis. The party having inspected 
the various architectural fragments which 
have been from time to time discovered 
on the site of the priory, as well as the 
gardens, conservatory, and interior of the 
house, returned to Bradford, highly de- 
lighted with their day’s entertainment. 

The conversazione at the Town-hall, 
at 8 p.m., was well attended. Papers 
were read by Mr. Cunnington, on “The 
Bradford Clay of Wiltshire and its Fossil 
Contents ;” and by the Rev. G. T. Marsh, 
of Sutton-Benger, on “ Natural History ;” 
after which a topographical account of 
the day’s excursion was given by Mr. 
W. Gee. 

The excursion on Thursday comprised 
visits to Tory Chapel, Belecomb, Limpley 
Stoke, Hinton Abbey, Farley, Hungerford 
Church and Castle, Westwood Church 
and Manor-house. A paper, on the anti- 
quities of Farley, by the Rev. Canon 
Jackson, was read at that place; and the 
Rev. W. H. Jones read an explanatory 
paper at Westwood. This closed the pro- 
ceedings of this interesting meeting. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE- 
ON-TYNE. 

THE monthly meeting was held Aug. 5, 
at the Castle of Newcastle, (John Hodgson 
Hinde, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair). 

The Chairman called attention to the 
donations of the month, including two 
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noble parts, or volumes, of the Archeo- 
logia of the Society: of Antiquaries in 
London; the “Canadian Journal of In- 
dustry, Science, and Art ;” Proceedings 
of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club ; 
and the Transactions of the Kilkenny 
Archeological Society— “ One,” said the 
chairman, “ of the most industrious of all 
the archeological societies.” 

Part VI. of the Archa@ologia Aliana, 
edited by Mr. Hylton Longstaffe, of Gates- 
head, lay upon the table. Sustaining the 
character for punctuality which has been 
won by the “new series,” it made its ap- 
pearance on Saturday, the 1st of August, 
setting an example which comets and other 
periodicals may copy to advantge. Its 
contents are :— 

“ Roll of Prayers belonging to Henry 
VIII. when Prince.”—(Dr. Charlton.) 

* Leaden Box and Crosses from Rich- 
mond.”—( Ditto.) 

“ Umbo of a Roman Shield found near 
Matfen.”—(Ditto.) 

“ Banner and Cross of St. Cuthbert,’’ 
with engraving.—(By the Editor.) 

“ St. Cuthbert’s Ring,” with engraving. 
—(Very Rev. Monsignore Eyre.) 

“Tenures of Middleton St. George, and 
some Account of the House of Killing- 
hall,” with engraving.—(By the Editor.) 

“ Bishop Beck’s Charter of Lands at 
Nettleworth.”—( Ditto.) 

The Kiliinghall paper connects with 
the county of Durham that famous Lord- 
Mayor of London, the first (and last) to 
apply the mace (no “bauble” in his 
hands) to knocking a man down and quel- 
ling an insurrection. Here, too, we have 
an illustration of the old adage, “ The 
jointured widow long survives.” Widow 
Dodsworth, born about 1598, was “ snap- 
ped up” by Colonel Chaytor, an impover- 
ished loyalist, to keep himself alive. But 
she could not ward off from her lord 
the stroke of death for ever; and the 
month of October, 1664, found her again 
in weeds,—full of years, (being aged 65), 
and full, also, of meaus. The century 
came to an end, and still the old lady was 
chargeable on the Croft estate, while the 
head of the house of Chaytor, the poor 
baronet of Fleet prison, was pawning and 
redeeming “an old ancestral ring,” which 
he called “Old Clervaux.” In 1703, 
having lived in three centuries, she 
thought it time to make her will, though 
still in “health of body, and of sound, 
good, and perfect memory ;” and five 
months thereafter she died—no doubt 
strengthening thereby the superstition 
that will-making shortens the testator’s 
days. Widow Chaytor would have proved 
an awkward bride for the French lover 
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who, some short time ago, being bound by 
will to marry before a certain day, and 
not to marry the girl he loved, married an 
old lady of 85, that he m‘ght soon be at 
liberty to make a more pleasant match. 
Mrs. Chaytor would have made an old 
maid of the waiting sweetheart. 

Dr. Charlton read a copy of a will made 
by Lady Blackett early in the eighteenth 
century, with prefatory notes by Sir Walter 
Calverley Trevelyan, Bart., of Wallington ; 
and afterwards a note from Mr. J. T. 
Hoyle, of Newcastle, to Dr. Bruce, en- 
closing a letter by Mr. A. B. Seton on the 
Bewcastle Runes. Mr. Seton, by descent 
a Scot and birth a Swede, was present in 
1792 at the ball where Gustavus was as- 
sassinated by Ankerstrém. His letter, 
which Dr. Charlton read, was learned and 
ingenious, but has been superseded by 
modern research. 

The Rev. E. H. Adamson, reverting to 
the inquiries of a former meeting into the 
survivors of Mr. Horsley, stated that Cave’s 
map of Northumberland, as he had lately 
observed, was published for the benefit of 
the “numerous family” of the deceased. 

Some other matters were brought under 
notice, and the meeting broke up. 





SUSSEX ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE annual gathering of the Society 
took place Aug. 13, under the presidency 
of H. W. Blencowe, Esq., in the absence 
of W. H. Blaauw, Esq., who, from a family 
bereavement, was prevented attending. 

The members and friends met in con- 
siderable numbers at Arundel, when the 
following report was read and received :— 


** At the annual general meeting of the Sussex 
Arc} ological Society, a report has usually been 
read by the Honorary Secretary, W. H. Blaauw, 
Esq., upon the affairs of the Society. 

“The melancholy bereavement which that 
gentleman has sustained, has prevented his 
taking any active part for some months past in 
the business of the Society; and it has devolved 
upon the committee to present a report, which 
would have been more ably done by him, whose 
absence to-day must be a subject of the deepest 
regret to all present. 

** ‘I'he volumes of the collections printed by the 
Society appear to have given general satisfaction ; 
so much so, that it has induced many persons to 
join us who are wholly unconnected with the 
county, and resident at distant parts of the king- 


dom. 

“The publication of the 9th volume, and the 
steady progress of the Society, are circumstances 
for congratulation. The number, including those 
to be elected this day, will amount to upwards of 
700, it having gradually risen to that number 
since the publication of the first volume of the 
collections in 1848, when the Society consisted of 
only 220 members. 

“The papers forming these volumes, and the 
drawings for the illustrations, have been contri- 
buted gratuitously, which has enabled the so- 
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ciety to ay them at a comparatively cheap 
rate, and it must be gratifying to members to 
know that the volumes have gone on increasing 
in bulk, and the committee trust in interest also. 
The increase in size and in the number of illus- 
trations is of course attended by a corresponding 
additional cost, and the committee therefore urge 
upon the members the necessity of the payment 
of all arrears, which now amount to a large sum. 
Until these arrears are in the hands of the trea- 
surer, the committee will not feel themselves 
justified in commencing the tenth volume. 

*“‘ The members of the Society having become so 
numerous, some confusion has arisen as to the 

yment of subscriptions, and the delivery of 
so The committee have in contemplation 
a comprehensive measure, by which every mem- 
ber will be apprised of the name of the local sec- 
re'ary to whom he is to pay his subscription, and 
from whom he can receive the books. 

** As the affairs of the Society are carried on by 
voluntary labour, and as that labour devolves 
very heavily on a few individuals, the committee 
earnestly desire that members will be particular 
in attending to the requests contained in the 
circulars issued by them, especially those con- 
nected with the annual meetings of the Society, 
as it will prevent much perplexity, and in some 
instances considerable inconvenience. 

“‘ The balance in the hands of the treasurer, on 


the Society’s general account, on the 24th June 
last, was £119 11s. 5d., and on the Castle account, 
£6 6s. 10d. 

“The Society’s museum at Lewes Castle con- 
tinues to attract numerous visitors, and is quite 
self-supporting. Many gentlemen present, doubt- 
less, possess objects of antiquity which would add 
greatly to the interest of the collection, if they 
could be induced either to present or to lend 
them. It is in contemplation to fit up the upper 
room in the Castle gateway for the reception of 
the library already accumulated, and the rarer 
objects in the Society’scustody, as well as for the 
accommodation of the members wishing to con- 
sult them. mt 

* Finally, the committee consider it worthy of 
notice that there is no body of persons associated 
for the promotion of archeology in the Un ted 
Kingdom, which can boast of so large a number 
as that which now constitutes the Sussex Arche- 
ological Society.” 


After which the church and castle 
were inspected. Many of the members 
then proceeded to visit Bignor, and re- 
turned in time to dine with the rest; 
when, after the speeches usual on such 
occasions, the meeting separated. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


THE NORTHMEN IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. Ursan,—We are indebted to you 
for a recent notice of Ferguson’s interest- 
ing work on the Northmen in Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland. As, however, 
the author has attributed or suggested a 
Scandinavian origin to many words which 
were undoubtedly Celtic or Anglo-Saxon, 
I was induced to submit a list of them to 
a distinguished foreign philologist, Dr. Led, 
of Halle, and he has come to the rescue; 
remarking generally, that unless Mr. Fer- 
guson could give the names in question as 
they were written in the tenth century, 
the whole of his theory must be con- 
sidered as conjectural, so great were the 
changes in the subsequent centuries. A 
knowledge of the primitive elements and 
the primitive sense of the words can alone 
give us certain data. 

The changes in names of places from 
the time of granting our Anglo-Saxon 
charters to the compilation of the Domes- 
day Book were very considerable. I only 
trouble you with the more important 
instances, wishing to avoid debateable 
ground; but we must really not give Hel- 
vellyn to the Northmen,—and the Irish 
will not readily surrender O’ Connell. 

Iam, &c., 
THE TRANSLATOR OF Dr. LEo’s 
LITTLE WORK ON ANGLO- 
Saxon Names oF PLaces. 


Dresden, July 3, 1857. 


The name Konall, p. 4, is not Scandi- 
navian, but Celtic. The Scandinavians, 
who for a long period had great posses- 
sions in Ireland, the Isle of Man, and 
other Celtic regions, received a quantity 
of Celtic elements into their language, 
especially proper names,—as Fian, Ham- 
lett, (probably a corruption of Amhlaidh,) 
Konall, and many others. Mention is fre- 
quently made in the Scandinavian chroni- 
cles of the Northern warriors bringing 
home Irish wives. “I am of opinion,” 
(says Dr. Led,) “that the artificial polite- 
ness of the Scandinavian poetry originated 
in the intercourse between the Scandina- 
vians and the Irish, for the points in which 
the Scandinavian poetry differs from the 
poetry of other Teutonic races (Anglo- 
Saxons, Old Saxons, and Germans,) are 
peculiarities of the Irish poetry; for ex- 
ample, the artificial mingling of asso- 
nances with alliterations.” 

Porting, p. 31, seems to be Celtic, for 
in general all words in the Teutonic lan- 
guages beginning with P may be pre- 
sumed not to be true Germanic or Teu- 
tonic words, but introduced from a foreign 
language. 

Caermot and Moutay, p. 33, seem to be 
also Celtic. Méta in Irish signifies “a 
mount,” “a mole-hill,” (which well de- 
scribes the place in question). 

Cot, p. 46, is Celtic, and from the Celtic 
was received into all the Teutonic lan- 
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guages,—German, Saxon, Frisian, Scandi- 
navian. 

Daker, or its Norman form, Dacre, 
seems Celtic also. In the Irish, deacair, 
and in the Gaelic, docair, means “ severe,” 
“gloomy,” “sad,” &c.; deakra, “sepa- 
rated.” 

Cyric, p. 49. This word is Celtic, and 
was brought into Germany and the north- 
ern district of the Anglo-Saxons by Irish 
missionaries. It comes from the Irish co- 
irch, Welsh cyrch, or cylch, that is, the 
point which forms the top or centre of 
anything. (In South Germany the word 
kilche is still used in this sense.) Cyric, 
therefore, is the point or gathering for 
a diocese, the ecclesiastical or religious 
centre. 

Knock, p. 84, is Celtic. In Irish, enoc 
signifies “a hill.” 

Helvellyn, p. 96, is undoubtedly Celtic ; 
helv-elyng, or helf-elyng, signifies in Welsh 
“disbanding of the hunt,” “ending of the 
hunt,”—a very proper name for a moun- 
tain 


Ehen, Edin, p. 112, and all names of 
rivers ending in en and on, seem to be of 
Celtic origin. 

The Danish tackle, p. 156, is also de- 
rived from the Welsh ¢aclu. All names 
and words in the Teutonic languages 
which have a relation to nautical affairs 
are not true Teutonic, but Celtic and re- 
ceived; for the Celts were earlier in Eu- 
rope than the Germans, and the Germans 


came through the midst of the continent 
of Asia and East Europe and vanquished 
the Celts, and learned from them the 
German words, skiff, barke, koche, kahn, 
steur, ruder, segel, tau, bord, ebbe, takeln, 
&c., all of Celtic origin. 

Solway, p. 102, from the Anglo-Saxon 
svegl, sygl, syl, that is, ether, sol, luna, 
gemma, and Anglo-Saxon veg, vdg, aqua 
undulans, mare solis. 

Ey, p. 10, cannot be derived from the 
Danish 6, but only from the Anglo-Saxon 
ege, eie, which signifies the same as 6, 
The words vic, nes, thorp, and gard are 
also from the Anglo-Saxon; so are ray 
and reay, scale (sceale, corbex), cove (cof, 
or cova), cubile, laith, (hladan, hauriri, 
hlad, cumulus, agger,) staca, pike, cam, 
rigg, lad, leg, and gap. Striding-edge, 
like the Anglo-Saxon str/Sing-ecg, from 
stridan, grandibus gradibus ascendere, 
equum ascendere. 

Mire, p. 120, is the Anglo-Saxon mere ; 
stagnum, not mare. 

The old Norse bali, monticulus, p. 96, 
has nothing in common with the Anglo- 
Saxon bal, flamma. 

The ar in Isar, p. 114, is certainly not 
a plural inflexion ; whilst the final a, p. 34, 
only signifies a river when it is long. In 
other cases it is a simple inflexion, a sign 
of the nominative—in the Anglo-Saxon for 
the masculine, in the old Norse for the 
feminine. 


ANCIENT WORCESTER CORDWAINERS’ COMPANY. 


OF all the trading guilds or companies 
which once existed in the ancient city of 
Worcester only one remains, namely, the 
clothiers’, and that is no longer a corpora- 
tion carrying out its original purposes,— 
the clothing trade having long since 
abandoned “ the faithful city,”—but exists 
now partly as a convivial body, and as a 
trusteeship for the administration of cha- 
ritable funds left in its hands by wealthy 
clothiers and others. The old books, docu- 
ments, plate, banners, &c., belonging to 
various of these old companies, are still re- 
maining, and have been described in a 
local work published in 1849", but the 
relics of the Cordwainers’ Company did 
not fall into the author’s hands till a few 
weeks ago. These are in the possession of 
Mr. Minchall, boot and shoe-maker, of 
Broad-street, Worcester, whose father 
was an office-bearer in that company 
when it broke up,—on which occasion a 
division was made of the company’s pro- 
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perty. That portion falling to the late 
Mr. Minchall’s share consisted of a book 
of ordinances, or regulations, made in 
1558; various apprentices’ indentures; a 
roll of members admitted from 1741 to 
the close; a silver cup, and the company’s 
silver seal. 

The cordwainers were incorporated in 
1504, but the ordinances above alluded 
to seem to have been established or con- 
firmed in the reign of Elizabeth, (July 15, 
1558,) and the book is thus prefaced :— 
“The booke of ordinances to be observed 
bi the fellowship of cordewiners or shew- 
makers, copied oute bie Thomas Grinsill 
the 14th daye of March, 1576, in the 
tyme of John Brodshow, highe master, 
Thomas Tollie and Richard Con, wardens 
of the sayd feloship.” 

The following is an abstract of these 
regulations :—On the Tuesday next after 
St. Martin’s Day, yearly, the company 
were to meet at- the Trinity-hall, to 
choose a master, wardens, and associates 
of the said fellowship.—(The Trinity-hall 
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has long since been converted into other 
buildings, except the room formerly used 
by the cordwainers, which now forms a 
part of Messrs. Freame’s upholstery esta- 
blishment. There are traces of the words 
“ Cordwainers’-hall” still to be seen on 
the door of this room.)—At those annual 
meetings the old masters and wardens 
were to yield up their accounts, and at 
the election, “the person last admitted 
into the said occupation as a master shall 
be chosen byddell (beadle), whose duty it 
shall be to admonish every of the said 
fellowship to be at the hall whenever re- 
quired to do so by the master.” A fine 
of 20s. was the penalty for refusing the 
mastership. Four times a-year the “ byd- 
dell” had to “summon and admonish all 
the masters to the hall, to treat of all 
causes touching the commonwealth of the 
said fellowship.” Every apprentice having 
served his time, and wishing to occupy as 
a master, was to pay 3s. 4d.; and every 
stranger, wishing to be admitted in the 
same way, to pay four marks, and a 
torch weighing 18lbs., and 4lbs. of wax, 
or the value of both. The oath taken on 
admission was “to be loyal to the queen, 
her heirs and successors, obedient to the 
masters and wardens, and to keep all 
secrets duly.” Any member, having for- 
sworn himself, to be ejected, and not re- 
admitted without the consent of the fel- 
lowship, and then only on paying 20s. and 
one torch. For exercising the art and 
mystery of corvisership without belonging 
to the company, to pay 40s. for every act. 
Widows were allowed to carry on the 
trade of their deceased husbands. For 
taking apprentices who were thieves or 
disafficted to the queen, a heavy penalty 
was imposed. ‘The common seal attached 
to indeutures and other documents bore 
the badge of the goat’s head, which has 
been supposed to be occasioned by the fact 
of the leather used by the cordwainers 
(Cordovan leather) being made of goats’ 
skins. An apprentice had power to com- 
plain of his master to the guild; but if 
an apprentice left his master in his need, 
no member of the fellowship was allowed 
to take him into employ until the Feast 
of the Nativity following. Masters were 
not allowed to have work done by candle- 
light on Saturdays after four in the after- 
noon, without licence of the master and 
wardens. None of the fellowship were 
permitted “to keep more than one shop, 
nor to kepe standynges upon bordes or 
tressels without theyr houses or bolkes of 
theyre shops, on forfeit of 20s.;” nor to 
make any goods in the country, or in any 
house but their own, It was the duty of 
the wardens to inspect the shops, “to see 


that good leather was used, lawfully 
tanned and curryed; and to examine 
tanners and curryers in the same waye, 
to see that the ware that was sold should 
be for the profit of the wearer.” A heavy 
penalty was attached to any dishonesty in 
this way, as likewise for hanging out 
goods on Sundays. There was much 
practical wisdom and honesty in some of 
the above regulations, and a good stroke 
of genial nature in the following :—“ If it 
fortune any of the sayd felloship to be 
maryed or disceased, the bedell to summon 
all the masters to accompany him to 
church, on paine of 12d.;” and the offi- 
cers were instructed not to “hyer ye 
pawll of the sayd felloship to any stranger 
under 12d. a-time, and 6d. to members.” 
If any master or warden was found guilty 
of favour, affection, partiality, or not car- 
rying out the rules, on conviction before 
the bailiffs and aldermen, he was to forfeit 
6s. 8d. An appeal was allowed to jus- 
tices of assize. It seems also that the 
master and wardens possessed the power 
of inflicting imprisonment, as well as 
fines,—the latter being spent on the poor 
belonging to the craft, and on the ordi- 
nary expenses of the company. 

Touching pageants—which were pro- 
cessions through the streets, and the 
enactment of a kind of play called “a mo- 
rality,” the performers being mounted on 
waggons, or raised stages running on 
wheels, and which pageant was given on 
the day of the patron saint of the trade 
(St. Crispin)—the Worcester cordwainers 
enacted, “ That the sayd master and war- 
dens, at the comandment of the bailives 
of the sayd citie, shal ordayne for the fur- 
niture and setting forward of the pageant 
of the sayd fellowship, and of the players 
unto ye same belonging, and for the 
watch and lightes, according as it hath 
been accustomed tyme out of mynde.” 
The “ watch and lightes” may be explained 
by the ancient custom of setting the mid- 
summer watch on the eve of St. John, 
which was performed with great pageant- 
ry—the bailiffs or mayor, with the waits, 
morris-danc: rs, and men in armour, car- 
rying cresset-lights, parading the streets. 
The origin of these midsummer watch- 
ings and bonfires has been assigned by 
some to Druidical times. 

In the year 1688 it was agreed that 
“not more than 13s. 4d. should be spent 
at any quarterly meeting, and the stew- 
ards not to spend more than 6s. 8d. at the 
vewing of ye meate at ye steward’s feast.” 
This “ vewing of ye meate” meant, proba- 
bly, the purveying of the viands for the 
feast. Among the corporation of the city, 
it was customary for the mayor and alder- 
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men to spend considerable sums in per- 
forming this office, until an order to the 
contrary was made by the body. 

Some of the rules were directed against 
the use of “malicious words, or taunts,” 
at the meetings; and the members of the 
craft were ordered to refrain from calling 
each other “ villain,” or “ knave,” on pain 
of being fined 3s. 4d. Regulations were 
likewise made to prevent lawsu'ts, and 
other litigious quarrels, to the following 
effect :—“‘ Whereas divers discords, con- 
troversies, and debates before this time 
have been moved, stirred, and depending 
between the occupation or society of shew- 
makers, corvisers, or cordears, within this 
cytie, on the one partie, and certain per- 
sons using and occupying the trade or 
practyce of coblinge or clowtinge of showes 
or bootes, commonly called cobblers, for 
the appeasinge and pacifienge of which 
discord and debates, we, John Rolland, alias 
Steynor, and Thomas Heywood, builiffs °, 
called both partyes before them, and ad- 
judicated, admyttinge Thomas Hill, Wm. 
Byrde, Wm. Usherwood, Gryffith Up 
John, David Gough, and John Parker, to 
exercyse coblinge within the said cytie, 
and none other, and that none shall be 
admytted to such craft here in future but 
by the admission of the bailiffs and alder- 
men.” 

An apprentice’s indenture—date, 1679 
—between George Kemnett and Henry 
Hope, specifies that at the end of the 
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term of seven years the master was to give 
the youth two suits of apparel—“ one for 
holy daies and another for working daies.” 

The roll of members admitted from the 
year 1741 to the winding-up of the fra- 
ternity is signed by all the masters during 
that period, and contains directions for 
the body to meet five times in the year at 
the common-hall, the fine for non-attend- 
ance being twelvepence. All penalties 
could be levied by distress.—A special 
stipulation was also made (1741) that the 
members should “not go by any other 
clock than St. Swithin’s, if going ; but if 
otherwise, by St. Martin’s, if going.” Also 
to employ no workinan without going to 
his previous master for a character; in 
default of which a fine of 6s. 8d. was to 
be laid. 

The company’s silver cup holds about a 
pint and a half; tue base is fluted, and it 
has two handles. An inscription sets forth 
that the cup is “ The gift of James Wynns, 
high master for the year 1722, instead of 
a treat.” [It was usual in those days for 
mayors, churchwardens, and other officers, 
to buy themselves off in a similar man- 
ner; and in 1655 one “Nathaniel Tre- 
herne,” merchant, obtained his freedom of 
the city by presenting “a very consider- 
able sword” to the corporation, in lieu of 
a feast.] The cup is likewise decorated 
with the arms of the company—a chevron 
between three goats’ heads ; crest, a goat’s 
head with three stars. J. NoaKE. 


August, 1857. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW ON THE ARRANGEMENT OF CHURCHES. 


Mr. Ursan,—There is an article in the 
new number of the “ Quarterly Review,” 
to which it seems desirable to call your at- 
tention and that of your numerous readers, 
on the important subject of the “ Internal 
Decoration and Arrangement of Churches.” 
There is a great deal of good sense in the 
article, and much in which you will cor- 
dially agree, expressed with force and ele- 
gance. But it is much to be regretted 
that the writer has neutralized, and in a 
great degree destroyed, the value of his 
article, by his palpable prejudice and bi- 
gotry in favour of things as they were in 
his youth, twenty years ago. He cares 
little for what is right abstractedly, or 
what was the custom at the time of the 
last revision of the Prayer-book, and thinks 
that whatever he has been accustomed to 
must be right. From internal evidence it 
is clear that the writer is a country cler- 
gyman, who has been living out of the 
world for the greater part of his life, in a 
district where the churches are too large 


for the present population, and where, con- 
sequently, the great and serious evils of 
the system of enclosed pews are not felt. 
He ignores the palpable fact that the poor 
have been driven out of the church in all 
our large towns, by the selfish, exclusive, 
unchristian system of enclosed pews, occu- 
pied entirely by the wealthy classes, who 
do not scruple to lock their doors (how- 
ever illegally) against the poor, and hold 
them fast agaiust the stranger, as you 
must often have witnessed. The writer 
can see no medium between his own fa- 
vourite sleeping-boxes and the equally de- 
testable foreign fashion of chairs, which 
some ecclesiologists are trying in vain to 
force upon the English people, against 
their common sense, and in spite of the 
remonstrances of travellers who have ex- 
perienced the annoyance of them, If we 
were compelled to choose between these 
two bad systems, we should hesitate which 
to choose. But fortunately there is an 
obvious middle course, not open to the ob» 
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jections of either, and which has the ad- 
vantage of antiquity, of law, and of com- 
mon sense, and suitableness to the charac- 
ter of the English people. In the time of 
Edward VI., and, tosome extent, also in the 
time of Charles II., the usual furniture of 
our English churches consisted of open 
benches, and every parishioner had a legal 
right to his or her customary sitting upon 
one of these benches, and could only 
deprived of it by neglecting to occupy it 
for six months, in which case the church- 
wardens could appoint another parishioner 
to the vacant sitting. This is still the 
common law of England ; all enclosed pews 
are ignored by the law, and all locked-up 
or rented pews in parish churches are ille- 
gal; with the exception of a few faculty- 
pews, fur which a special licence has been 
obtained from the bishop, usually only one 
in each church, for the lord of the manor, 
and these are fast dying out. No Chris- 
tian bishop ever now ventures to grant 
such a faculty. 

If this wholesome law had been enforced, 
and the parish called upon to provide 
church-room in proportion to the increase 
of population, there would be few dis- 
senters. 

The enclosed boxes and “scaffoldy,” as 
the galleries were called when they were 
first introduced, were the offspring of 
puritanism, and part of the silent con- 
demning process which the puritans have 
steadily followed for the last two centuries, 


gradually obtaining, by a perseverance in 
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sapping and mining, what they failed to 
retain by open fighting. 

The bugbear of “free and unappropri- 
ated” seats, which haunts the imagination 
of this ingenious special pleader, never had 
and never will have any real existence in 
England. From the naturally shy cha- 
racter of the people, every one always goes 
to his or her customary sitting in the 
church, and feels uncomfortable if turned 
out of it. 

If the seats are not appropriated by the 
authority of the churchwardens, the people 
very soon appropriate them for themselves, 
and the effect after the first few Sundays 
is precisely the same. I could mention 
other instances of this writer’s ignorant 
prejudice in favour of the worst period in 
the whole history of the English Church, 
when it had nearly died out from apathy 
and indifference, but will be content to ad- 
vise him to frequent his Alma Mater or 
the metropolis a little more before he 
writes again on such subjects, and exposes 
his own ignorance of what has been going 
on for the last twenty years, and the great 
change of public feeling. 

There is so much that is good and ami- 
able and clever in his writing and his in- 
tention, that if he would only divest him- 
self of the rust of prejudice, and open his 
eyes to the present state of the world, he 
might do much good service to the Church 
of England.—Your obedient servant, 


London, August 8, 1857. Fas. 
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Juty 19. 

An Extraordinary Batch of Convicts.— 
Notice has been given at Lloyd’s that her 
Majesty’s Government require a ship im- 
mediately to carry 400 male convicts from 
England to Fremantle, Western Australia. 
Among the 400 will be found Sir John 
Dean Paul, Strahan, and Bates, the frau- 
dulent bankers; Robson, the Crystal Palace 
forger ; Redpath, who committed the for- 
geries on the Great Northern Railwa 
Company; and Agar, the railway pons | 
who committed the great gold robbery on 
the South Eastern Railway. The notori- 
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ous bank forger, barrister Saward, alias 
Jem the Penman, the putter-up of all the 
great robberies in the metropolis for the 
last twenty years, also goes out in the ship, 
which will leave England on the 25th 
proximo.— Times. 

How to Cure the Toothache.—A friend 
of the “ Preston Chronicle,” at Blackpool, 
has received from an old lady in the Fylde 
a specific for the toothache. She could 
answer for its efficacy, and stated that she 
had long worn it in her stays, and that a 
similar preventive was in the possession of 
many a good wife in Lancashire. It is 
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simply a piece of paper, with the following 
lines written thereon :— 

** Peter sat weeping on a marble stone, 

Christ eame near and said, ‘ What aileth thee, 

ol! Peter?’ 

He answered, ‘ My Lord, My God.’ 

Whoever can say this, 

And be ieve h it for my sake, 

Shail never more have the toothache.”’ 


Ave. 5. 

Great Fire in Edinburgh.—A fire, the 
most extersive that has occurred for many 
years, broke out in James’s-court, Lawn- 
narket, the result of which was the de- 
struction of nearly two lands of houses. 
The buildings were interesting relics of 
the old town of Edinburgh, chiefly oc- 
cupied as dwelling-houses of the poorer 
sort, but partially used for business pur- 
poses. Overlooking the Mound~on the 
north side, they formed part of that re- 
markable range of old buildings whose 
lofty gables attract the notice of:strangers, 
giving to the Old Town, viewed from 
Princes’-street, an appearance peculiarly 
picturesque. 

* At one o’clock, (says the ‘ Scotsman,’ ) 
nothing unusual had been observed, but in 
the course of a few minutes thereafter the 
attention of persons in James’s-court was 
directed to the sudden illumination of one 
of the windows of a dwelling-house situ- 
ated two storeys above the printing pre- 
mises of Messrs. H. and J. Pillans.” 

Almost immediately the fire burst forth 
with frightful intensity :— 

“The panes of glass snapped one after 
the other with a sound like an irre- 
gular discharge of musketry, volumes of 
smoke issued from the place, and in an 
instant afterwards this and the neighbour- 
ing window were enveloped in flames. 
The confusion caused among the dwellers 
in the court at the appalling aspect of the 
fire, so sudden in its origin and rapid in 
its progr: ss, cannot be described. Women 
ran shrieking into their houses to save 
their goods and rescue their children, and 
people were seen rushing out in frantic 
disorder, some with articles of furniture, 
others with children and infirm persons in 
their arms or on their backs. All sorts of 
horrible reports spread among tlie people, 
increasing the general confusion— it being 
alleged that some of the dwelling-houses 
were locked, with children and helpless 
ones inside. Inthe lapse of a few minutes 
more it became too evident that the tire 
had thoroughly obtained possession of the 
tenement, for the flames burst through 
the windows at the back of the house, 
raging there, in view of Princes’-street, 
with, if possible, greater vehemence than 
in the court. All this took place before 
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it was possible to get assistance. The pas- 
sengers on the Mound had not yet had 
time to gather into a crowd, but stood, a 
mere haudful of people, contemplating in 
this frequented thoroughfare the flames 
rushing fur‘ously into the street from the 
windows of the sixth storey.” 

A distressingly protracted period elapsed 
before anything was done to abate the 
fire, and when one solitary engine dd 
arrive, nota drop of wat r could be ob- 
tained, the water being at the time turn d 
off from that part of the town. Much 
time was lost, too, attempting to open the 
fire-plugs, which were rusted, and so long 
as fifteen to twenty minutes were spent 
at one of them. 

‘Four engines from Edinburgh, and 
afterwards two from Leith, al-o the en- 
gines from the castle and from Leith 
Fort, were in attendance; and they all, 
with an improved. pressure of water, ulti- 
mately got into operation. It was diffi- 
cult to know where to begin. The flames 
raged tempestuously within the house in 
which the fire originated; fanned by a 
light wind from the east, it had crept 
along the roof of the adjoining house, the 
upper storeys of which were now also far 
enough gone to render its preservation 
well-nigh hopeless, and streams of smoke, 
with tongues of flame, were issuing in all 
directions from fissures in the walls. In 
some places dense volumes of smoke rolled 
from the windows, rising in the form of a 
canopy over the heads of the spectators. 
The flames, climbing uj wards, had in- 
volved three flits in hopeless conflagration ; 
in every window the fire raged with the 
utmost ferccity, the heat was almost in- 
sufferable, and every moment the roof was 
expected to fall in and carry the calamity 
down through the flats below tat in 
which it had originated. 

“ About a quarter past two o’clock the 
roof of this tenement descended with a 
dread ul crash, scattering stones and red- 
hot fragments of timber about, to the im- 
minent danger of bystanders. The sight 
presented at this moment to the multi- 
tudes which thronged the Mound and 
Princes-street was indescribubly imposing 
—the flames shooting finally up from the 
burned-out shell with the semblance of 
fiendish exultation. From this moment 
the fire in this tenement burned down- 
wards with rapidity into the printing pre- 
mises of Messrs. Pillans, where the in- 
flammable nature of the material gave in- 
creased vigour to the flames) When the 
top flat of the adjoining tenement, beside 
the Free Church College, began to burn, 
the slates cracked, and gradually the roof 
split up as if it had been raised by a lever, 
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and jets of flames burst through every 
opening, until the whole became a burn- 
ing mass. 

“ After the roof of this house fell in, the 
fire was likewise carried downwards, but 
there were greater opportunities of play- 
ing the water than in the case of the 
first building. A ladJer having been ob- 
tained from the new building in Mel- 
bourne-place, a fireman climbed with lis 
hose into the corner of the building on the 
west side of St. James’s-court, and with 
remarkable courage and success played 
steadily upon the building in immediate 
proximity to the falling ruins. An ther 
fireman directed his hose from the roof of 
the Free Church College ; and these efforts, 
assisted by an opportune shower of rain, 
were effectual in time in checking the 
progress of the fire in this quarter, so that 
the Savings’-Bank, which occupies the 
three under flats at this end of the tene- 
ment, and from which the books, cash, &c., 
were timeously remo. ed, and the two flats 
above it, were saved. 

“With regard to the building where 
the fire began, it was impossible to save 
any portion of it. The fire may be said 
to have |een subdued about five o’clock, 
although the engines continued to play 
upon the embers for some time longer, 
and up to midviyht some remains of the 
fire still smouldered among the ruinous 
walls. 

** Nosvriousaccident occurred throughout 
the day. A person who had formerly been 
a fireman got his arm broken through a 
slight tall, and several policemen were 
more or less bruised, but beyond this no 
bodily injuries were sustained. The cause 
of the fire is not known.” 


HISTORIC ASSOCIATIONS OF THE 
DESTROYED BUILDING. 


The tenement of which so large a por- 
tion has just been destroyed is not only 
one of the most conspicuous and struc- 
turally remarkable in Edinburgh, but was 
also of considerable interest from its asso- 
ciations. The house in which David Hume 
resided for many years was one of the 
flats (third flat, counting from James's- 
court) now burned; Dr. Blair was Hume’s 
tenant in the same house while Hume 
was on the Continent for a year or two; 
and James Boswell sueceeded Hume as 
tenant, afterwards removing to the flat 
immediately below, which has been for 
many years occupied by Messrs. Pillans as 
a printing-office, and is now also totally 
consumed; and it was here Dr. Johnson 
was rece ved as a guest by his bio,rapher. 
Mr, Robert Chambers, in his “Traditions 


of Edinburgh,” says of Boswell’s second 
house :— 

“This was an extraordinary house in its 
day; for it consisted of two floors con- 
nected by an internal stair. Here it was 
that the Ursa Major of literature stayed 
for a few days, in August 1773, while pre- 
paring to set out to the Hebrides, and 
also for some time after his return. Here 
did he receive the homage of the trembling 
literati of Edinburgh ; here, a'ter handling 
them in his rough manner, did he relax in 
play with little Miss Veronica, whom Boswell 
promised to consider peculiarly in his will, 
for shewing a liking to so estimable a man. 
What makes all this evident, is a passage 
in a letter of Samuel himself to Mrs. 
Thrale, (E iinburgh, August 17,) where 
he says, ‘ Boswell has very handsome and 
spacious rooms, level with the ground on 
one side of the house, and on the other 
four storeys high.” Boswell was only 
tenant of the mansion. . ... It is interest- 
ing to find Hume [who was afterwards 
proprietor and occupant of the eastern 
portion of the third floor] writing to his 
friend Dr. Ferguson from the midst of the 
guieties of Paris—‘I am sensible that I 
am misplaced, and I wish twice or thrice 
a-day for my easy chair and my retreat in 
James’s-court. Then he adds a beau- 
tiful sentiment :—‘ Never think, dear Fer- 
guson, that as long as you are master of 
your own fireside and your own time, 
you can be unhappy, or that any other cir- 
cumstances can add to your enjoyment.’ ” 

The buildi:g itself was erected about 
1725-7, by James Brownhill, a joiner, as a 
speculation, and was for some years re- 
garded as the guartier of greatest dignity 
and importance in Edinburgh. 

Apart altogether from the loss of pro- 
perty involved in this catastrophe, Edin- 
bugh has in it to deplore the destruction 
—for the mutilation is so serious as to be 
in effect ruinous—of one of the most re- 
markable features of its elder architec- 
ture. The pile of building owed nothing 
whatever to ornament—it was externally 
plain even to ugliness —but its great 
height, its commanding situation, its ve- 
nerable aspect, and its immense mass, 
rendered it especially notable. It was the 
wonder, if not the admiration, of every 
visitor. One could scarce pass up and 
down the Mound any day in summer, 
without observing strangers gazing on the 
giant hulk of wall pierced by multitu- 
dinous windows, and counting the layers 
of “flats” or storeys. Though we have 
many old houses of picturesyue aspect on 
the ri’ge of the High-street, none of them 
could compare with this as a compact aud 
sombre mass of stone and lime—heavy 
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and uniform in its spreading frontage, but 
breaking into a sort of rude picturesque- 
ness in its enormous piles of chimneys, 
and its attic-gables high in upper air. So 
thoroughly identified is this structure with 
all the views of Edinburgh for the last 
century, and so fixed is its obtrusive bulk 
in the recollections of the town of some 
four generations, that Edinburgh will 
scarcely look like itself after the loss of 
so singular and unique a feature. In.a 
sanitary and commercial point of view, it 
may probably be inexpedient to rear again, 
in the same place, so vast a pile; but could 
it be shewn to be desirable in other re- 
spects, every feeling in favour of preserv- 
ing the picturesqueness and antique asso- 
ciations of our venerable town, would 
prompt the exact restoration of the edifice 
as it stood before yesterday’s conflagra- 
tion. 

It is believed that there is not one 
penny of insurance to cover the loss of 
the unfortunate tenants, numbering alto- 
gether 144 individuals and 39 heads of 
families. They are mostly in destitute 
circumstances owing to this calamity, and 
are at present dependent on public charity 
for lodgings. A public meeting was held 
in Edinburgh yesterday afternoon—the 
Lord-Provost in the chair—when com- 
mittees were formed, and other arrange- 
ments made for obtaining subscriptions in 
aid of the suffering families. 

National Education in Ireland.—The 
twenty-second report of the Commissioners 
for National Education in Ireland was 
published on Saturday, in the form of a 
thick blue-book. It shews that at the 
close of the year 1855 there were 5,124 
schools in operation, attended by 538,246 
pupils,—the numbers exhibiting a slight 
decrease. Accommodation will be pro- 
vided, when certain buildings shall have 
been completed, for 5,000 additional chil- 
dren. The average number of pupils to 
each school appears to be 105.04, The 
average daily attendance of pupils in the 
hulf-year ended September 30th, 1855, 
was 252,488, the number on the rolls 
then being 535,905. There are 1,882 
schools in the province of Ulster, 1,270 in 
Munster, 1,249 in Leinster, and 723 
only in Connaught. 334 applications for 
grants for new schools were made in the 
year 1855, of which 154 were received 
and 180 rejected, for various reasons. The 
total amount of salaries paid in 1855 was 
£105,043, being an increase of £10,952 
over the preceding year. At the end of 
1855 there were 37 model agricultural 
schools in Ireland, of which 20 model 
schools were under the exclusive manage- 
ment of the commissioners. 
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Cricket.—The two oldest cricket scores 
on record are those of matches which took 
place between Nottingham and Sheffield, 
one in 1771, and‘the other in 1772. From 
1800 to the present time, Nottingham and 
Sheffield have played twenty-one games, 
out of which Nottinzham has won four- 
teen and Sheffield seven. Nottingham 
has once beat 22; twice 15; once 16; and 
ten times 11 of Sheffield; wiilst the seven 
contests in wh'ch Sheffield won were those 
where equal eleyens a-side have played. 
The late Tom Marsden, of Sheffield, played 
in ten matches against Nottingham, had 
nineteen innings, scored 765 runs; mak- 
ing an average of 40 runs per innings, 
and 5 over. His most remarkable figures 
in one innings were—227, 125, 65, 52, 48, 
40, 32, 31, 830. These ten innings make 
an average of 68 runs per innings, and 2 
over.—Nottinghan Journal. 

Wantage.— Re-opening of the Parish 
Church.—'The exact date of the founda- 
tion of this church is unknown. It is 
built in the No: man style of architecture, 
the leading features of both interior and 
exterior being plain and massive. For- 
merly two churches existed in this parish 
side by side; time reduced them to one, 
and that ultimately gave place to the 
structure whose partial restoration and 
re-opening was celebrated on Thursday. 
The restorations have been carried out, 
under the direction of Mr. Street, the 
diocesan architect, by Mr. J. Kent, builder, 
of Wantage, who has effected them wi'h- 
out any alteration of the previous design. 
The Rev. Daniel Trinder contr buted 
nearly sufficient to effect an entire repair 
of the chancel, and added a splendid stain- 
ed-glass window in memory of his late 
uncle. Amongst the other cbjects which 
now ado:n this church, and which render 
it well worthy of the sacred purpose for 
which it was erected, is a beautiful and 
valuable pulp't, composed of wh'te marble 
with alabaster flowers, the pillars support- 
ing the steps being of polished marble. 
There has also been added an elaborately 
carved reredos, of the same material, in 
the centre of which is a beautifully worked 
cross, with the symbols of the four evan- 
gelists. In addition to this is a carved 
oak lectern, representing an eagle with 
extended wings. The chancel has been 
re-floored with Minton’s encaustic tiles, 
and the nave has also been re-paved 
throughout. The gas-ligiits are of brass, 
and are both elegant and ornamental. 
The galleries have been altogether re- 
move, and the church re-pewed. The 
total costs of the re-torations, as far as 
they have been carried out, is sbout 
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India —The news from Ind‘a respect- 
ing the mutiny is st:ll very confused and 
unsatisfactory, and in the space at our dis- 
posal it is impossible to give an hundredth 
p rt of the intelligence that has arrived ; 
we therefore defer referring to the parti- 
culars until we are able to give a resumé 
of the outbreak, and, we hope, of its sup- 
pression al-o. Of the atrocities com- 
mitted by the mutin-ers, the “ Times,” 
writing of the aceounts which have been 
received, says, “There are some acts of 
atrocity so abominable that they will 
not even bear narration. The perpe- 
trators of crime may thus eseape punish- 
ment from the very enormity of their 
offences, which has been the ease of the 
Sepoy mutineers in British India. We 
claim the confidence of our readers when 
we tell them that we have received letters 
from the seat of r-bellion which inform us 
that these merciless fiends have treated 
our countrymen, and, still worse, our coun- 
trywomen and their children, in such a 
manner, that even men can scarcely hint 
to each other in whispers the awful de- 
tails. We do not print these narratives— 
they are too foul for publication. We 
shuld have to speak of families murdered 
in cold blood—and murder was merey !— 
of te violation ot English ladies in the 
presence of their husbands, of their pa- 
rents, of their children—and then, and 
not till tien, of their assassination. The 
well-known universal massacre of the Bri- 
tish officers by the Sepoys was the mild- 
est feature in the affur; of the horrors 
which in too many instances preceded the 
massucre we eamnot speak. Now, within 
the last few days we have observed the 
first symptoms of the growth—in regarl 
to these mutineers—of that spirit of 
maudlin hu vanity whieh even upon lesser 
occasions has led to so much evil, but 
which in this instance may occasion re- 
sults far more tragieal than any of which 
we have yet had experience. On grounds 
both of justice and of policy, then, we are 
prepared to maintain that these Indian 
ruffians must be made to f-el the conse- 
quences to themselves of the wrath which 
they have provoked. We are pr pared to 
support our officers and soldiers in the dis- 
charg» of their duty, if they have retaliat- 
ed upon these monsters according to the 
measure of their offences. On groun|s of 
cold polcy, too, a terrible eximple is 
needed —~an example which shall be spoken 
of in the villages of British India for ge- 
nerations to come.” Some statistics of 
the Indian territory and resources have 
been lately published, of which we ex- 
tract the following :— 


British States. 

Under the Direct Administration of the 
Governor-General and Council.—Punj:ub, 
area, 73,535 square miles; population, 
10,435,710. Cis-Sutlej Sta‘es (including 
Umballah, Thaneysur, Loodiana, and Fe- 
rozepore), 8,090 square miles; population, 
2,282,111. Onde, 25,000 square miles ; 
pop lation, 5,000,000. Nagpore or Berar, 
76,432square miles; population, 4,650,000. 
Pegu, 32,250 square miles; population, 
570,180. Tenasserim provinces, 29,168 
square miles ; population, 115,431. East- 
ern Straits settlements (including Penang 
provinces, Wellesley, Singapore, and Ma- 
lacea), 1,575 square miles; population, 
202,540. Total under direct administra- 
tion of the Governor-General and Council, 
246,050 square miles, and 23,255,972 of 
population. 

Bengal.— Under the Administration of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal.— 
Patna, 18,319 square miles; population, 
7,000,000. Bhaugulpore, 28,329 square 
miles ; population, 8,431,000. Moorshe- 
dabad, 15,950 square miles; population, 
6,815,876. Dacca, 20,942 square miles ; 
population, 4,055,800. Jessore, 15,862 
square miles; population, 5,758,654. Sun- 
derbunds, 6,500 square miles ; population 
not known. Chittagong, 7,567 square 
miles; population, 2,406,950. Cuttack, 
12,66 | square miles; population, 2,793,883. 
Non- Regulation Provinces.--Assam, 24,531 
square miles; population, 749,835. Ca- 
char, 4,000square miles; population, 60,000. 
Territory resumed from Toola Ram Senah- 
puttee, 2,160 square miles; population, 
5,015. Souh-west frontier territories, 
32,895 square miles; population, 2,235,204. 
Arrac in, 32,250 square miles; population, 
540,180. Total under the administration 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of B.ngal, 
221,969 square miles, and 40,852,397 of 
population. 


North-Western Provinces —Under the 
Administration of the Lieut.-Governor of 
the North-Western Provinces. — Delhi, 
8,633 square miles ; population, 2,195,180. 
Meerut, 9,985 square miles; p»pulation, 
4,522,165. Rohileund, 12,428squaremiles; 
population, 5,217,507. Agra, 9,208 square 
miles ; population, 4,373, 156. Allaha- 
bad, 11,971 square miles ; population, 
4,526,697. Benares, 19,737 square miles ; 
population, 9,437,270. Non-Regulation 
Provinces. —Kumaon, including Ghurwal, 
6,962 square miles; population, 605,910. 
Jarmsar and Bawar, 579 square miles; 
population, 24,684. Dhera Dhoon, 673 
square miles ; population, 32,083. Khote 
Kasim, 70 square miles ; population, 
13,767. Bhutty territory, 3,017 square 
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miles; population, 112,974. Jaloun and 
Jansi, 4,405 square miles; population, 
376,297. Ajmere, 2,029 square wiles; 
population, 224,891. British Mairwarrah, 
282 square mles; population, 37,715. 
Sangor and Nerbndda, 15,388 square 
miles; population, 1,929,587. British Ni- 
muur, 302 square miles ; population, 
25,400. Total unier the administration 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
West Provinces, 105,759 square miles, and 
33,655,193 of population. 


Madras.— Under the Adininistration of 
the Government of Madras.—19 districts, 
comprising an area of 119,526 square 
mil s, and 20,120,495 of population. 3 
non-r gulation districts, having an area 
of 12,564 square miles, and 2 316,802 of 
population. ‘Total under Madras Govern- 
ment, 132,090 square miles, and 22,437,297 
of population. 


Bombay.— Under the Administration of 
the Bombay Government.—13 districts, 
embracing an area of 57,723 square miles, 
and a population of 9,015,534. 2 non- 
regulation districts —S:tarra, with an 
area of 10,222 square miles, and 1,005,771 
of population ; and Scinde, with an area of 
63,599 square miles, and 1,768,737 of 
population. Total under the administra- 
tion of the Bombay Government, 131,544 
square miles, and 11,790,042 of popula- 
tion. 


Grand Total of British States. — 
Area, 837,412 square miles; population, 
131,990,901. 


Native States. 


Bengal.—There are 148 native states 
in this presidency, covering a total area in 
square miles, of 515,533 miles, and possess- 
iny a population (estimated) of 38,702,206 
souls, The most powerful of these are 
Golab Singh’s dominions in Cashmere, 
which have an area of 60,000 square miles, 
and a population of 3,000,000; Gwahor 
(Scin iah’s possession), in Central India, 
with an area of 33,119 square miles, and 
a population of 3,228,512; Hyderabad, 
or the Nizam’s dominions, in the Deve:m, 
with a» area of 95,337 square miles, and 
10,666,080 of population; and Ne, aul, in 
Northern Bengal, which is 54,500 square 
miles in extent, and has a population of 
1,940,000. Of the rest, only 4 exceed a 
million in population, while s»me are as 
low in point of population as 400. 


Madras.—The Madras Presidency in- 
cludes five native states, having a total 
area of 51,802 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 5,213,671, The most powerful of 
these is Misore, in Southern India, which 
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has a syperficies of 30,886 square miles, 
and a population of 3,460,696. 


Bombay comprises thirty-nine native 
states, with an area of 60,575 square 
miles, and a population of 4,460,370. All 
these states are small, the m st powerful 
being the Kattywar p tty chiefs’ territory 
in Guzerat, which has a p pulation of 
1,468,900, and an area of 19,850 square 
miles; and Cutch, in Western India, which 
is 6,764 square miles in extent, and has a 
population of 500,536. 


Grand Total of Native States.—Area, 
627.910 square miles ; population, 
48,376,247. 

Grand Total of the Area and Popula- 
tion of British and Native States.—Area, 
1,465,322 square miles; population, 
180,367,148. 


The Bengal Army.—In 1853 the Bengal 
native army numbered in all 83,946 men. 
Of these, 70,079 were infantry. Of the 
composition of the cavalry, the returns are 
silent, but the infantry was thus classified : 
— Brahmins, 26.893; Rajpoots, 27,335 ; 
Hindoces of inferior castes, 15,761 ; Maho- 
metans, 12,699; Christians, 1118; Sikhs, 
50. The far greater number of recruits for 
this army were obtained, not from the 
Company’s territories, but from the ter- 
riteries of a foreign prince—from Oude. 
They were either men in whose families 
the profession of soldier was hereditary, or 
young, daring idlers, who preferred the 
trade of arms to regular industry. They 
have been, and are, precisely the same 
mat rials as those of which the armies of 
the Kast have been composed from time 
immemorial. Their object in enlisting 
was to obtain a position which would 
enable them to gratify their irregulir 
appetites—to lord it over the industrial 
classes. 


The Revenue and Expenditure.—It ap- 
pears that in 1853-4 the r-venue was 
£26,510,000, being £2,044,000 le-s than 
the expenditure; in 1854-5, the reve- 
nue was £27,312,000, being £1,707,000 
short of the expenditure; in 1855-6, the 
revenue was £28 891,000. being £972,000 
less than the expenditure; and the esti- 
mate for 1856-7 is th:t the income will be 
found to amount to £29,344,000, and the 
expences to £31,326,000, shewing an an'i- 
cipated deficiency of £1,981000. The 
principsl source of income, the lan’ reve- 
nue, had incr-ased from £14,848,000 in 
1853-4, to £16,682,000 in 1856-7. The 
customs had increased in the sane period 
from £1,283,000, to £2,029,000, while the 
revenue from salt had somewhat decreas- 
ej, and that from opium remained at 
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nearly the same amount. Under the head 
of charges we find, from 1853 to 1857, 
that the direct cl:ims upon the revenue, 
including charges of collection and cost 
of salt and opium, had incr: ased from 
£6,805.000 in 1853, to £7,380,000 in 
1857; the civil and political establish- 
ments, from £1,973,000 to £2,500,000; 
the judicial and police charges, from 
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£2,307,000 to £2,633,000; buildings, 
roads, &c., from £659,000 to £1,216,000; 
military charges, from £10,168,000 to 
£10,537,000; buildings for military pur- 
poses, from £292,000 to £615,000; the 
Indian navy, from £472,000 to £603.000. 
The interest on debt, on the other hand, 
has decreased, from £2,504,000 in 1853, 
to £2, 162,000 in 1857. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Gazetre PrererMeEnts, &c. 


June 18. The Queen was this day pleased to 
confer the honour of Knighthood up n Wm. Fry 
Channell, esq., one of the Barons of H.M.’s Court 
of Exchequer. 

Also upon Henry Keating Singer, esq., H. M.’s 
Solicitor-General. 

June 25. The Right Hon. Henry Arthur Her- 
bert, esq., was this day sworn of H. M.’s Privy 
Council. 

The Right Hon. Edward Pleydell Bouverie to 
be a member of the Committee of Council on 
Education. 

June 30. The Queen was this day pleased to 
confer the honour of Knighthood upon James 
Watts, esq., of Abney-hall, Mayor of Man- 
chester. 

July 2. Mr. James Robert Longden, to be Col. 
Secretary, Falkland Isles. 

July 4. Muajor-Gen. John Bennett Hearsey, 
C.B., to be an extra member of the Second Class 
or Knights Commanders of the Most Noble Order 
of the Bath. 

July 6. Her Majesty held a Chapter of the 
Garter, and a Cnapter of the Thistle, at Bucking- 
ham-palace. Earl Granville and the Marquis of 
Westminster, having been first knighted, were 
elected Knights of the Order of the Garter, und 
invested by the Queen. In like manner, Lord 
Kinnaird was elected Knigi:t of the Order of the 
Thistle, and invested with the insignia, 

July 10. By Letters Patent, on Chas. Justin 
MacCarthy, esq., Col. Sec., Ceylon, the honour 
of Knighthood. 

July 13. By Letters Patent, the honour of 
Knighthood on Wm. Foster Stawell, esq., Chief 
Justice, Victoria. 

Also on Jas. Fred. Palmer, esq., President of 
the Legislative Council, Victoria. 

And on Daniel Cooper, esq., Speaker of the 
Legislative Council of New South Wales. 


July 16. John Henry Phillipps, esq., to be 
Lord.Lieutenant of Haverfordwest. 

July 17. Col. Geo. De Rottenburgh, and Col. 
Edward Mac Arthur, to be Commanders of the 
Bath. 

Keith Edward Abbot, esq., to be Consul at 
Tabriz. 

Richard Stevens, esq., to be Consul at Teheran. 

July 23. B.'T. Philipps, esq., Lieut.-Yeoman 
of the Guard. 

July 25. Miss Horatio Charlotte Stopford, to 
be one of H. M.’s Maids of Honour, in the room 
of the Hon. Louisa Gordon, resigned. 

July 30. Lieut.-Gen. Sir J, Outram, K.C.B., 
to be G.C.B. 

E. K. Kortright, esq., to be Consul at Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S. 

Dennis Donohoe, esq., to be Consul at Buffaloe, 
U.S. 

Aug. 10. The Rev. J. Bowen, M.A., Rector of 
Orton Longueville, to be Bishop of Sierra Leone. 

Aug. 14. Geo. Dingwale Fordyer, esq., Sheriff 
of Sutherland and Caithness. 


To be Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, Mr. 
Alderman Lawrence and Mr. Allen. 

To be Canon of Sarum, The Ven. Archdeacon 
Hony. 


— 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Banff.—Lachlan Duff Gordon, esq. 

Oxjord.— Edward Cardwell, esq. 

London.-- Baron Roths. hild, 

Woodstock.—Lord Alfred Churchill. 

Falkirk.—J. G. C. Hamilton, esq. 

Birmingham.—Jobn Biight, esq. 

Yarmouth.—A. W. Young, and John Mellor, 
esqs. 

Beverley.—Henry Edwards, esq. 
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BIRTHS. 


April 8. At Melbourne, Victoria, Lady Barkly, 
a son. 

Junel7. At Corfu, the wife of Major Vesey, 
46th Reg., a dau. 

July 16. At Carlton-gardens, the Viscountess 
Goderich, a dau. 

At Hoddington-house, Hants, the wife of Ed- 
mund W. Crof s, esq., late Capt. of ihe 23rd Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, a dau. 

July17. At Kenerton Upper Court, near 
Tewkesbury, the wife of the Rev. Fred. H. Ben- 
net, a son. 

July 21. At Adderstone-house, Northumber- 
nes, the wife of Capt. Gustavus Coulson, R.N., 
a dau. 

In Dublin, the wife of John Fermor Godfrey, 
esq., a son. 

= Eaton-sq., Lady Georgiana Gurdon-Rebow, 
a dau. 

July 22. At Longdon, Staffordshire, the wife 
of William Henry Chetwynd, esq , a son. 

July 23. At Wimbledon-park, the Lady Her- 
moine Graham, a dau. 

At Marlow-house, Kingston-on-Thames, Mrs. 
Tho: as Rolls Hoare, a son. 

July 24. At Wood-st.-house, Bapchild, Kent, 
the wite of William Lake, esq.. a son and heir. 

At Brettingham-park, Suffolk, the wife of Jo- 
seph Parker, esq., a son. 

At Upper Seymour-st., the wife of Henry S. 
Scobell, esq., of the Abbey, Pershore, a son. 

At the Manor-house, Little Marlow, Bucks, the 
wife of George Jackson, e=q., a dau. 

At Wrentham Rectory, Suffolk, the wife of the 
Rev. E. M. Clissold, a dau. 

At Rutland-gate, the Countess of Munster, a 


son. 
At Elsecar, the wife of the Rev. George Scaife, 


a son. 

July 25. At Court-lodge, Frant, Sussex, the 
wife of J. W. Roper, esq., a son. 

A’ Knaith-hall, Gainsborough, the wife of J. 
D. Sherston, esq., a son. 

At Wollaton Re-tory, Notts, the Hon. Mrs. 
Charles James Willoughby, a dau. 

At Gi- burne-purk, the Lady Ribblesdale, a son. 

July 26. At Maita, the wile of Lieut.-Col. Ar- 
chibald Ross, R. E., a dau. 

At Dimland-castle, Glamorganshire, the wife 
of John W. Nicholl Carne, D.C.L., and barrister- 
at-law, a dau. 

July 27. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Mrs. Edmund 
Molyneux Seel, a son and heir. 

At Elliston-house, St. Boswell’s, the Hon. Mrs. 
Dalrymple, a son. 

At Cullies-house, county of Cavan, the wife of 
Nathaniel Montgo:nery, esq., a dau. 

At Charlton, Kent, the wife of Capt. Henry 
Townshend Boultbee, Royal Artillery, a son. 

July 28. At Chester-terrace, Eaton-sq., the 
wife of John Gaspard Fanshawe, esq., a son. 

At Arniston, the wife of Robert Dundas, esq., 
a son and heir. 

July 29. The wife of Henry Spencer Perceval, 
esq., a dau. 

At the Old Hall, Ntherseale, the wife of 
George J. R. Hewett, esq., a dau. 

At Westbourne-terrace, the wife of J. P. Wil- 
loughby, esq., a dau. 

At Gibraltar, the wife of Major-Gen. W. Freke 
Williams, a dau. 

At Blackwell-hall, near Chesham, the wife of 
the Rev. Joseph Matthews, a dau. 

July 30. At Woolwich, the wife of Col. Franck- 
lyn, C.B., Royal Artillery, a son. 

At Leytonstone-house, Essex, the wife of T. 
Fowell Buxton, esq., a son. 

At Clevelan-sq., Hyde-park, the wife of Ed- 
mund A. Pont fex, esq., a son. 

July 31. In South-st., London, the Hon. Mrs. 
Francis Stuart Wortley, a son. 


At Perristone, Herefordshire, the wife of Capt. 
R. Yorke, R.N., a son. 

Aug.1. At Hanover-sq., Viscountess Har- 
din e, a son. 

At Westbury, near Clifton, the wife of Col. 
Montagu McMurdo, a dau. 

At Upton-park, Slough, the wife of Capt. Budge, 
H.?., 51st Light Infantry, a dau. 

At Great Gearies, Barking Side, Essex, the wife 
of Spencer Charrington, esq., a dau. 

At Albyn-pl., Edinburgh, the wife of George 
G. Walker, esq., of Crawfordton, Dumfriesshire, 
a son and heir. 

At Bellona-house, Handsworth, Staffordshire, 
the wife of Edward Hooper, esq., solicitor, West 
Bromwich, a dau. 

At. Blenheim-terrace, Scarbro’, the wife of 
Rowland Winn, esq., of Appleby-hail, Lincoln- 
shire, a son. 

At the Willows, near Birmingham, the wife of 
Capt. Holmes, a son. 

Aug. 2. At the Elms, Taplow, Bucks, Mrs. H. 
Collingwood Ibbetson, a son. 

At Dromoland, county of Clare, Ireland, the 
Lady Inchiquin, a son. 

At Eccleston-sq., the wife of Ormus Biddulph, 
esq., a dau. 

At Chatham, the wife of Brevet-Major W. J. 
Chads, 54th Regt., a dau. 

At Hartford Grange, Northwich, Cheshire, the 
wife of Wiiliam Todd Naylor, esq., a son. 

Aug. 3. Atthe residence of her father, George 
May, esq., Glocester-gardens, Hyde-pa:k, the 
wife of Andrew Richard Clarke, esq., of the 
Powe, Keswick, Cumberland, a dau. 

At Bayswater, the wife of Col. Haughton James, 
Bombay Army, a dau. 

At the Chateau of Middachten, near Arnheim, 
Netherlands, the wife of Major-Gen. Bentinck, 
a son 

At Brompton-sq., the wife of the Rev. W. C. 
Dowding, a son. 

Aug. 4. At Craven-hill-gardens, Hyde-park, 
the wife of E. Ward Jackson, esq., a son and heir. 

At Craven-hill-gardens, Hyde-park, the wife 
of Henry Cadman Jones, esq., barrister-at-law, a 
da 


u. 
At Crosby-hall, Lancashire, Mrs. Blundel, a 


son. 

At Exmouth, the wife of Charles Gifford, esq., 
a son. 

At Upper Bro»k-st., Grosvenor-sq., London, 
the wife of Charles Penruddocke, esq., of Comp- 
ton-park, Wilts, a dau. 

Aug. 5. At Westbourne-terrace, Hyde-park, 
the wife of George F. Richardson, esq., of Lea- 
therhead, a son. 

At Cresselly, near Pembroke, the Lady Cathe- 
rine Allen, a son. 

Aug. 7. At Bute-house, Campden-hill, the 
wife of John Leslie, esq., a son. 

In Sussex-pl., Hyde-park, the wife of William 
Shee, seajeant-at-law, a dau. 

At Chest:r-sq., the wife of Frederic Bernal, 
esq., H.M.’s Consul at Madrid, a dau. 

At Allingt n-lodge, Streatham-hill, Surrey, 
Mrs. Lynch Whi'e, a dau. 

Aug.8. At Ashleigh-house, near Taunton, 
Somerset, the wife of Charles Stirling, esq., of 
Hampden, South Australia, a son. 

At Upper Svymour-st., Portman-sq., the wife 
of W. Langham Christie, esq., a son and heir, 

At Eaton-pl., the Lady Colville, a dau. 

At Garswood, near Warrington, Lady Gerard, 


a son. 

At Claughton Range, Birkenhead, the wife of 
Daniel Pilki:gton, esq., a dau. 

At Eton-terrace, Edinburgh, the wife of Comr, 
J. de C. Agnew, R.N., a dau. 

Aug.9. At Chiddingstone Rectory, the wife 
of Col, Barker, C.B., Royal Artillery, a son, 
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At Durham, the wife of Edgar Meynell, esq., 
bartister-at-law, a son. 

At Radwe l-house, near Baldock, Herts, the 
wife of Francis Leslie Pym, esq., a son. 

Aug. 10. At Priory-grov e, W est Brompton, 
the wife of Allen Ransome, jun., esq., late of 
Ipswich, a son and heir. 

At the Villas, Eaton-terrace, St. John’s-wocd, 
the wite of G Chapman, esq., F.S.A., a son. 

At Canonbury-lane, I-li: g'on, the w ife of Wm. 
Ty dall Barnard, esq., ar ister-at-law, a dau. 

At Hitcham Rectory, Suffolk, the wife of Dr. 
Hooker, F.R.S., a cau. 

A’ Prees-hal, Salop, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Percy Hill, 2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade, a dau 

At Montrose-liou-e, Petersham, the wife of H. 
Glazb ook, esq , a dau. 

Aug. \l. At Eaton-sq., Lady Troubridge, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Abbotsley, St. Neot’s, Hunts, 
the wife of the Rev. J. D. Gray, of twins, a son 
and dau. 

Aug. 12. At Kirby-hall, York, the wife of H. 
S. Thompson, esq., a dau. 


Births.—Marriages. 


[Sept. 


At Irthlingborough-house, Higham Ferrers, 
the wife of John B. Sergeaunt, of the Inner Tem- 
ple, a son. 

At Syston-court, Gloucestershire, Mrs. F. New- 
ton D ckenson, a dau. 

At Eldon-sq. ., Reading, the wife of Col. Sir 
Richmond Shakespear, Resident at Baroda, E.I., 
a dau. 

‘The wife of Freeman Haynes, esq., barrister- 
at-law, a dau. 

Aua. 13. At Milfield-house, Great Berkhamp- 
stead, Heits, Mrs. Frederik Stretton, a son. 

At Hanover-villas, Notting-hill, the wife of 
John Renaall. esq., barrister-at-law, a dan. 

Aug. 14. At Ealing, the wife of Major H. Cra- 
craft, ~— of the Bo bay Aimy, a son 

Aug. 1 At Great Amwell, Hert-, the wife of 
Edmund. D. Bourdillon, esq., a dau 

Aug. \6. At Hazle y-park, Hereford, the wife 
of J. P. R. Radcliffe, esq., a dau, 

At Cranmer-hall, Norfolk, the wife of Sir Wil- 
loughby Jones, Bart., a son, 





MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 9, 1856. At Wvbunbery, Cheshire, John 
Twemlow, esq., of Hatherton, to Mary Anne, 
eldest dau. of John Walford, esq., of the Hougn, 
near Nantwich. 

May 15. At Simon’s-town, Cape of Good 
Hope, Frederick Foulger, only son of H. E. Ru- 
therfoord, esq., Member of the Leg:siative Council 
of the Colony, to Fanny Percival, eldest dau. of 
the late Major Vallancy L) saght, of the Bengal 
Army. 

June 3. At Kishnaghur, Bengal, Charles Bruce 
Skinner, esq., B.C.S., eldest son of Russell Skinner, 
esq., B.C.S., to Harriette Catherine, youngest 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. J. C. Tudor, C.B., of 
the Indian Army. 

June 24. At Drax, Obadiah Ashe, esq., of Sel- 
by, to Emily, second dau. of Isaac Twigg, esq., of 
Camblesforth-hall. 

June 25, At Painstown, Lorenzo Wm. Al: x- 
ander, esq., second son of the late John Alexander, 
esq., of Milford, in the county of Carlow, to Har- 
riet, eldest dau. of the late Col. Bruen, "M. P., of 
Oak-park, in same county. 

At Brimfield, the Rev. George Henry Kirwood, 
Vicar of St. Martin’s, Here‘ord, to Eliza Anna, 
dau. of the Rev. George Pinhorn, Vicar of Brim- 
field, Herefordshire. 

At Thrapstone, Harry Vince Timbre!l, esq., 
Bengal Artillery, to Ellen Lockwood, only dau. 
of John Yorke, esq., of ‘Thrapstone-house, North- 
amptonshire. 

June 27. At Christchurch, Hampstead, the 
Rev. Thos. Wm. Jex-Blake, M A., Fellow of 
Queen's College, Oxford, to Henrietta, second 
dau. of John Cordery, esq., of Weatherall-house, 
Hampstead. 

June 30. At Maulden, Wm. Melliar Foster- 
Melliar, eldest son of the late A. Foster-Melliar, 
esq., of Wells, Somerset, 'o Louisa Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Charles Ward, Rec.or of 
Maulcen. 

Ju'y 1. At Topsham, Capt. Frank Dawson, 
60th Royal R-fles, to Elizabeth Dorothea Frances, 
only dau. of 'T. C. Tothill, esq., Topsham. 

July 2. At Kells, co. Kilkenny, Ireland, James 
Langrishe, esq., eldest son of the Rev. Sir H. R. 
Langrishe, Bart., of Knocktopher-albey, co. 
Kilkenny, to Adela de Blois Eccles, of Glocester- 
terrace, Hyde-park 

At Trinity Church, Westhourne-terrace, Charles 
John, eldes son of the late John Worthington, 
esq., of Lansdowne-crescent, Bath, to Margaret 
Helen Georgina, second dau. of the late James 
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Cruikshank, esq., of Langley-park, N.B., and 
the Lady Anne Letitia Cruikshank. 

July 7. At Stoke Newington, George, youngest 
son of Charles Richard Dames, esq., of Forest- 
house, West Ham, Essex, to Elizabeth Fanny, 
eldest dau. of Edward Seott Bowerbank, esq., 
of the Green, Stoke Newington, Middlesex. 

July 8. At the Cathedral, Barbadoes, his Ex- 
cellency Major-Gen. Sir Abraham Josias Cloete, 
C.B., K.H., commanding H.M.’s Forces in the 
Windward Islands and Demarara, to Anne 
Woollcombe, eldest dau. of Thomas Louis, esq., 
of Culloden, Barbadoes, and grand-dau. of the 
late Rear-Adm. Sir Thos. Louis Bent, of Cadwell. 

July 16. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., William 
Bowy«r, esq., second son of Sir George Bowyer, 
Bart., of Radey-house, Berks, and Denham- 
court, Oxford, to Ellen Sarah Woolmcr, youngest 
dau. of Shirley Woolmer, esq., of the Middle 
Temple, barrister-at-law. 

At Cam! erwell, the Rev. John Gore Tipper, 
B.A., curate of Cas den Church, Camberwell, to 
Anna, t!ird surviving dau. of the late Right Rev. 
M. S. Alexander, D.D., Lord Bishop of the United 
Church of England and Ireland in Jerusalem. 

At Riseho me, Lincoln, the Rev William Fre- 
derick John Kaye, Rector of Riseholme, and only 
son of the late Bishop of Lincoln, to Mary Jack- 
son, eldest dau. of the present Bi-~hop, the Right 
Rev. John Jackson, D.D. 

At Budleigh, ‘he Rev. Henry Martin, to Wil- 
helmina Mari, dau. of Edward Horlock Mortimer, 
esq., late of Grecn- -park, Bath, and Studley-hall, 
Ww ilts, and niece to the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir 'T ho- 

mus Picton, K.C B. 

July 21. At Vale Royal, Cheshire, the Right 
Hon. Lord Berners, of Keythorpe, Leicestershire, 
to the Hon. Miss © holmondeley, enly dau. of the 
late and sister of the pres: 1 t L« rd Delamere. 

The Rev. George Marshall, M.A., Vicar of Pyr- 
ton, Oxfordshire, student ‘and late Censor of 
Christ Church, Oxford, to Sophia Bazett, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. W. H. Chariton, M.A., of the 

parish chapel, St. Marylebone, and Vi icar of Fel- 
arte emg Noriolk. 

July 22. At Netheravon, Wilts, the Rev. 
William Dy er, Incumbent of Imber, and youngest 
son of the late John Dyer, esq., formerly Chief 
Clerk of the Admiralty, and of Chickl de, Wilts, 
to Arab lla Elizabeth, second dau. of the late 
Rev. W. Allen, M.A., of Ilfracombe, Devon, and 
gr nd-dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Ferris, Dean 
of Battle. 
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July 23, At the ehureh of the Holy Trinity, 
Bessborough-gardens, Pimlico, Robert Young, 
esq., late Capt. Irregular Cavalry, Turkish Con- 
tingent, son of the late Capt. Young, R.N., to 
Emily Anne, youngest dau. of the Rev. Wm. 
Attfield, M.A., of Bath. 

At Areley Kings, Worcestershire, James Ger- 
man, esq., Capt. 3rd Royal Lancashire Mili ia, 
and J.P. for the county of Lancaster, to Marion 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Charles Cooke, 
esq., Ledbury, Herefordshire. 

At Long Bredy, Montague Williams, esq., of 
Woodland-house, Dorset, eldest son of the late 
Charles Montague Williams, esq., of Birchin-lane, 
banker, avd grandson of Sir S. Scott, Bart., of 
Sundridge-park, Kent, to Sophia Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. L. Foot, Prebendary of Sarum 
and Rector of Long Bredy, Dorset. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., John Riley, esq., 
of the Inner ‘'empie, to Mary Margaret Eliza- 
beth, dau. of John Laurie, esq., M.P., of Hyde- 
park-place. 

At Puddington, Devon, Arthur Sampford Tripp, 
esq., of Esgair-hall, Montgomeryshire, to Agnes, 
dau. of the Rev. D. Lleweilyn. 

At the district church, Sunningdale, Berks, 
John Berry Torry, esq., of Shrubsbill, Sunning- 
dale, to Maria Theresa, only dau. of Henry Stal- 
man, esq., of the Inner Temple, barrister-at- 


aw. 

At Hildenborough, near Tunbridge, Kent, 
George D. Warner, of Tunbridge, soiicitor, to 
Jane, youngest dau. of J. F. Herring, esq., of 
Meopham-park, near Tunbridge. 

At St. George's, Hanover-sq., William Page 
Thomas, only son of Benj. Phillips, esq., F.R.S., 
of Brentbridge-house, Hendon, Middlesex, to 
Clara Matilda, eldest dau. oi Henry Browning, 
esq., of Grosvenor-st., Grosvenor-sq., and Amp- 
ton-hall, Bury St. Edmund’s. 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., Col. the Hon. George 
Cadogan, C.B., second son of the Earl Cadogan, 
to Emily, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Fre- 
derick Ashworth. 

At the Catholic Church, Clifton, Lieut.-Col. 
George Tylee, of the Bengal Army, to Catherine 
Elizabeth, third dau. of the late Seth Stephen 
Ward, esq., of Camberwell. 

July 24. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., William 
Hope Vere, esq., of C. aige-hall and Biackwood, 
N.B., to Lady Mary Boyle, sister of the Earl 
of Cork and Orrery. 

June 25. At Hawley, Hants, R. T. F. Hamil- 
ton, esq., 97th regt., son of the late George 
Hamilton, esq., Hamilton-lodge, Staffordshire, 
to Mary Kate, dau. of Chas. Richard Bigge, esq. 

July 27. At Inverleith-row, Edinburgh, Hume 
Greenfield, esq., London, to Margaret Maxwell 
Campbell, second dau. of the late John Gregor- 
son, esq., of Ardtornish, Argyleshire. 

In the chapel of King’s Wiiliam’s College, 
Isle of Man, the Rev. Henry Wilmott, B.A., 
Curate of Pakefield, Suffolk, son of J. P. Willmott, 
esq., of Westbury, Sherborne, Dorset, to Mari- 
anne, eldest duu. of the Rev. Robert Dixon, D.D., 
Principal of King William's College, Isle of Man. 

July 28. At St. Pancras, New-road, Charles 
Sandys Elliott, esq., War Department, Tower of 
London, and Cornwall Villas, Kentish-town, to 
Anne Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Dr. Richards, 
Bedford-sq. 

At St. John’s Episcopal Church, Forres, James 
Coutts Crauford, esq., of Overtoun, Lanarkshire, 
to Jessie, dau. of the late Alex. M. Barnet, esq., 
of Torridon, Ross-shire, N.B. 

At Cassillis, Ayrshire, George Fergusson, esq., 
eldest surviving son of the late Sir James Fer- 
gusson, Bart., of Kilkerran, and of the Lady 
Henrietta Fergusson, to Georgina Grace, young- 
est dau. of the late Archibald Buchanan, esq., of 
Auchentorlie. 

At Winchester, Charles Henry Dowker, Capt. 
lst Royals, to Caroline Crofton, youngest dau. of 
Col. Willis, commanding the Royal Artillery at 
Gibraltar. 
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At St. Andrew’s, Fife, Henry Leewin Demp- 
ster, esq., Madras Artillery, to Susan Clara Long- 
man Anderson, second dau. of the late Major 
Anderson, of Montrave. 

The Rev. Septimus Bellas, Vicar of Monk Sher- 
borne, 'o Louisa Langlois, fifth duu. of the late 
Rev. Benj. Lefroy, Rector of Ashe, in the same 
county. 

July 29. At Beckenham, Kent, Capt. Robert 
Anstru her, G: enadier Guards, eldest son of Sir 
Ralph A. Anstruther, Bart., of Balcaskie, N.B., 
to Louisa, eldest dau. of the Rev. William Knox 
Marsnall, B.D., Prebendary of Hereford, and In- 
cumbent of St. Mary’s, Bridgnorth, Salop. 

At Paulerspury, Northamptonshire, the Rev. 
Richard Hickman, eldest son of the late Captain 
Hickman, of Oldswinford, Worcestershire, to 
Emily Marianna, second surviving dau. of Ed- 
ward Boghurst, esq., of Beverley, Yorkshire. 

At Wells, Henry J. T. Jenkinson, esq., bar- 
rister-at-law, to Miss M. Harkness, second dau. 
of the late Rev. R. Harkness, Vicar of East 
Brent, rae. of the late Bishop Law, and 
niece of the present Lor:: Ellenborough. 

July 30. At All Souls’, St. Marylebone, Major 
William Henry Larkins, 2nd Bengal Grenadiers, 
N.L., eldest surviving son of the late John Pas- 
call Larkins, esq., of the Bengai Civil Service, to 
Loui~a, third dau. of Doctor Southey, of Harley- 
street. 

At Hyde, Winchester, the Rev. Sumner Wil- 
son, son of the Rev. Dr. Wilson, and nephew of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
Winchester, to Agnes, third dau. of James Theo- 
bald, esq., of Winchester. 

At Hitchin, Fred: rick Seebohm, esq., barrister- 
at-law, to Mary Anne, younger dau. of the late 
William Exton, esq., banker, of that place. 

At Britford, near Salisbury, Elliot James Mor- 
res, late 47th regt., second son of Elliot Morres, 
esq., of Matthew’s-green, Wokingham, to Susan, 
S ‘’ dau. of the Rev. R. H. Hill, Vicar of Brit- 

ord. 

At Tredegar, Monmouthshire, Charles Edw. 
Roweliffe, esq., of Stogumber, Somerset, to Mary, 
eldest dau. ot Thomas Brown, esq., of Ebbwvale- 
park, Monmouthshire. 

John Hodgson, jun., esq., son of the Hon. John 
Hodgson, M.L.C., Melbourne, Vieto: ia, to Mary, 
widow of Thomas Hodgson, esq., of Halifax, 
Yorkshire. 

At Upton, Notts, the Rev. John Henry Browne, 
Vicar of Lowdham, Notts, to Jane Houldsworth, 
—_ dau. of P. R. Falkner, esq., of Upton-hall, 

Votts. 

Aug. 1. At Reigate, Reginald F, D. Palgrave, 
esq., youngest son of Sir Francis Palgrave, K.H., 
to Grace, younger dau. of the late Rd. Battley, 


esq. 

At Watford, Augustus Cunnington, + of 
Braintree, to Mary, third dau. of the late Thos. 
James Brod: rik, esq., Lieut. R.N. 

At St. Pancras, Joun Wilkinson, esq., of Aus- 
thorpe-lodge, Whitkirk, near Leeds, to Anne, 
second dau. of the late Wm. Marshall, esq., soli- 
citor, of Ely, Cambridgeshire. 

At the Catholic church, Chelsea, Stephen Sea- 
grave, esq., son of the late Thomas Seagrave, 
esq., to Isabella, dau. of the late Liceut.-Gen. 
Glegg, of Bachford-hall, Cheshire. 

At Suiton Maddock, Salop, William Henry 
Cooke, ey of the Inner Lage barrister-at- 
law, to Martha Anne, only child of William 
Jones, esq., of Brokton-court, Shiffnal. 

Aug. 3. At Runcton, Willam Greenacre, esq., 
of Cannon-street, London, and Runcton Manor, 
Norfolk, to Eliza Sutton, of Greenwich, widow of 
John Maule Sutton, esq., surgeon. 

Aug. 4. At St. Mary’s, aie Gow- 
ran Charles Vernon, esq., eldest son of th~ Right 
Hon. Robert Vernon Smith, M.P., to Carcline, 
eldest dau of the late N. Fazakerley, esq., M.P. 

At Addles'one, Lieut.-Col. Temple, late 60th 
Rifles, of Potter’s-park, Surrey, and second son 
of the late Sir Grenville Temple, Bart., of Mor- 


Uu 
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lands, Hants, to Celia Anne, second dau. of the 
late Peter Horrocks, esq., of Beomond, Chertsey. 

At St. George’s. Hanover-sq., London, Major 
Andrew Pitcairn, 25th Ki g’s Own Borderers, to 
Georgina Maria, eldest daughter of Captain Geo. 
Stevenson, of Grafton-st., Berkeley-sq., Lonion. 

At St. James’s, Westbourne-te race, Charles 
Bloomfield Vining, esq., of Middleton-place, 
Essex, to Emily Melrose, youngest dau. of the 
late Thomas Philpott, esq., Willesden, Middle- 


sex 

At Broadwinsor, Dorset, Lieut. E. England 
Richards, R.N., second son of W. H. Richards, 
esq., Stapleton-house, near Martock, to Maria 
Fathers, only dau. of the late John Perkins Low- 
man, esq., Clap'on-court, Somerset. 

At Hastings, Francis Rowden, esq, of Lin- 
coln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, to Constantia Linda, 
eldest dau. of the late Capt. Bernard Yeo- 
man, R.N 

At Colney, Norfolk, Major D. E. Hoste, C. B., 
Royal Artillery, son of the late Col. Sir George 
Hoste, C.B., Royal Engineers, to Mary, youngest 
dau. of Joseph Scott, esq., of Colney. 

At Dublin, Col. Clement Alexander Edwards, 
C.B., Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur, 18th 
(Royal Irish) regt., to Ada Charlotte, youngest 
dau. of the late Ric ard Morrison, esq., of Dub- 
lin, and grand-dau. of the late Sir Richard Mor- 
rison. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Henry Lee ‘teere, 
esq., secon son of Lee Steere, esq., of Jayes, 
Surrey, to Elizabeth Mary, eldest dau. of Lord 
and Lady Charlies Fitzroy. 

At Fenny Stratford, Bucks, the Rev. George 
Richard scobell, son of the late Rev. George 
Scobell, D.D., Rector of B attleby, Lincolnshire, 
and of Turville, Bucks, to Frances Lucy, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Thos. Pym Williamson, Incum- 
bent of Fenny Stratford. 

At the British Consulate, Smyrna, Bt.-Major 
W. Payn, 53rd Rext., eldest son of the late Wm. 
Payn, esq., of Kidwells, Maidenhead, to Mary 
Campbell, second dau. of the late Chas. Alexander 
Lauder, esq , many years H.B.M.’s Consul at the 
Dardanelles. 

At Dwygyvylehi, Carnarvonsh., Samuel Smith 
Travers, esq., London, to Louisa, eldest surviving 
dau. of 8. D. Darbishire, esq., Pendyffryn, near 
Conway. 

Aug.5. At Higham, near Rochester, E. Y. W. 
Henderson, esq., Captain Royal Engineers, to 
Maria Elizabeth, eldest dau of the Rev. Joseph 
Hindle, B.D., Vicar of Higham. 

At Llanrhaiadr, Denbigush., Henry, eldest son 
of Wm. Dobinson, esq., of Carlisle, to Sarah 
Mary, eldest dau. of Thos. Hughes, esq., of 
Ystrad. 

At St. Alphege, Greenwich, Edwin Charles 
Symons, Lieut. Royal Navs, of H.M.’s ship 
** Chesapeake,” son of the late Com. Wm. Henry 
Symons, R.N., to Emily, dau. of Lieut. John 
Pollard, R.N., of the Royal Hospital, Greenwich. 

Auy.6. At St. Andrew’s Episcopal Chapel, 
Kelso, James Grant Suttie, esq., eldest son of 
Sir George Suttie, of Prestongrange and Balgone, 
Baronet, to the Lady Susan Harriet In: es Ker, 
el est dau. of His Grace tae Duke of Rox- 
burghe, K.T. 

Henry Salusbury Milman, esq., Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, second son of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Milman, to Matilda Jane, youngest 
dau. of the late Edward Grove, esq., of Snen- 
stone-park, Stafford, and widow of Eliot War- 
burton, esq. 

At St. James’s Church, London, Wm. David, 
Viscount Stormont, only son of 'he Earl of Mans- 
field, K.'T., to ww Louisa, eldest dau. of the 
late Sir John Atholl Macgregor, Bart., of Muac- 


gregor. 

At Weston-super-Mare, Thos. Ward, esq., to 
Margaret Augusta, dau. of the late Michael Wm. 
Barnes, esq., and Lady Georgiana Barnes. 

At Stoke Damerel, Devon, Col. Armstrong, 


Boyal Artillery, to Mary Folliott, widow of Capt. ‘ 


Marriag:s. 


[Sept. 


Chas. Deane, 5th Fusiliers, and dau. of the late 
Richard Gyles, esq. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Henry J. Baillie, 
esq., M.P., eldest son of Col. Hugh Baillie, of 
Redeastle, county Ross, to Clarissa, eldest dau. 
of the late George Rush, esq., of Elsenham-hall, 
Essex, and Farthinghoe-lodge, Northamptonsh. 

Aug.7. At Matlock, the Rev. Chas. Jarvis, 
Rector of Doddington, near Lincoln, to Frances 
Jane, only dau. of the late Rev. Anthony James 
Clarke, Rector of Porlock, Somerset. 

Aug. 8. At St. Matthew’s, Brixton, Walter, 
fourth son of John James, esq., of Holybourne, 
Hants, to Elizabeth, second dau. of Mr. John 
Cash, of Loughborough-park, Brixton. 

At St. Mark’s, Hamiltori-ter., Richard Scott, 
esq., late of Sussex-gardens, to Charlotte Anne, 
eldest dau. of Jas. Powell, esq., of Hamilton-ter., 
St. John’s-wood. 

Aug. 10. Edward Anderson, son of John An- 
derson, esq., of Si. Petersburg, to Alice, dau. of 
the late James Crosby Anderson, esq., of Benton- 
hall, Northumberlund. 

Aug. ll. At St. James's, Piccadilly, John D. 
Hay Hill, esq., late 12th Royal Lancers, eldest 
son of J. D. Hay Hill, esq., of Gussenhail-hall, 
Norfolk, to Katharine Frances, only dau. of the 
late Robe: t Neave, esq., Bengal Civil Service. 

At Bridlington Quay, the Rev. George Car- 
penter, eldes: son of Capt. Carpenter, of Ford- 
cottage, Northumberland, to Frances Edith, 

oungest dau. of the late George Palmes, esq., of 

aburn-hall, Yorkshire. 

Aug. 12. At the chapel of St. Bride’s, pre- 
cinct, London, the Rev. George Donvile Wheeler, 
Rector of Barcheston, and Vicar of Wolford, 
Warwickshire, to Sarah Anne, dau. of the late 
William John Chetwynd, esq., (formerly Capt. 
52nd Regt.), and niece of Adm. Bateman. 

At Ingestre, Stafford, the Most Noble the Mar- 
= of Lothian, to the Lady Constance Talbot, 

u. of the Right Hon. Earl Talbot. 

At Lymystone, Devon, the Rev. Lumsden 
Shirreff Dudman, Rector of Pitney, Somersetsh., 
only child of Joseph Dudman, esq., of Pitney- 
house, Somersetsh., Comm. in the Hon. East 
India Company’s late Maritime Service, to Mar 
Anne Eve, younger dau. of James Hales Shirreff, 
esq., M.D., of Sowdon-lodge, Lympstone, and 
formerly of Blackheath and Deptford, Kent. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Right Hon. 
Frederick Pecl, second son of the late Sir R. 
Peel, Bart., to Miss Shelley, dau. of John Shelley, 
esq., of Ovington-house, Winchester, Hants. 

Aug. 13. At Spanish-pl., by his Eminence 
Cardinal Wiseman, John Hugh Smyth Pigott, 
esq., of Brockley-hall, Somersetsh., to Blanche 
Mary, second dau. of Henry Raymond Arundell, 
esq., of Oxford-sq., Hyde-park. 

At Barham, the Rev. Charles Hughes D’Aeth, 
third son of Rear-Adm. Hughes D’Aeth, of 
Knowlton-court, Kent, to Annetta Frances, only 
dau. of the late Gen. Sir Henry T. Montresor, 
K.C.B. and G.C.H., of Denne-hill, in the same 
countr. 

At Broughton, near Preston, Lancash., Osborne 
N. H. Barwell, of the Madras Army, to Maria 
Margaretta, youngest dau. of the late George 
Jacson, , of Barton-hall, Lancashire. 

At Heavitree, Chas. Terrell Lewis, esq., of the 
Elms, Alphington, to Sophia, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Henry George Salter, M.A., of Heavitree. 

At the Catholic Church, St. John’s-wood, 
Lewin Bentham Bowring, esq., Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, son of Sir John Bowring, Governor of 
Hong-kong, to Mary Laura, dau. of the late Adm. 
the Hon. Sir John Talbot, G.C.B., of Rhode-hill, 
Devonshire. 

Aug. 18. At the Chapel of the Charterhouse, 
the Rev. Frederick Young, M.A., Rector of Pett, 
near Hastings, son of Henry Young, esq., of 
Russell-sq., and Sudbury-grove, Harrow, to 
Anne, eldest dau. of the Ven. W. H. Hale, Arch- 
— of London, and Master of the Charter- 

ouse. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tae Rr. How. anv Rr. Rev. Br. BLomFre.p. 


Au¢.5. At the palace, Fulham, aged 71, 
the Right Hon. and Right Rev. Charles James 
Blomfield, D.D., F.R.S., &c., &c., formerly 
Lord Bishop of London. 

The deceased prelate was the son of a 
schoolmaster at Bury St. Edmurd’s ; he was 
born in that ancient towr, May 29, 1786, and 
received his earliest education under his father’s 
roof; but at the age of eight was removed 
to the grammar-school, then under the care of 
the Rev. Michael Thomas B-cher, under whose 
able tuition he remained ten years, and laid 
the foundation of that able scholarship which 
gained for him early academical distinction 
and a lasting reputation. In October, 1804, 
being then eighteen, he was entered of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, next year was elected 
Scholar of his college, and gained Sir William 
Browne’s gold medal for the Latin Ode on 
the death of the Duc d’ Enghien, and the 
following year gained the same prize for the 
Greek Ode on the death of Nelson, and was 
elected Craven Scholar. In 1808 he took his 
B.A. degree as Third Wrangler and First 
Chancellor’s Medallist; and in 1809 was 
elected Fellow of his college. His M.A. de- 
gree dates 1811, B.D, 1818, and D.D. 1820. 

In 1819 he was admitted to the order of 
deacon by Bp. Mansell of Bristol, the Master 
of Trinity, and served his diaconate as curate 
of Chesterford. On being admitted to priest’s 
orders he was, in 1810, presented to the 
rectory of Quarrington, Lincolnshire, by the 
present Marquis of Bristol, who survives his 
pr tégé; and at the end of the same year was 

resented by Earl Spencer to the rectory of 
nton, also in Lincoln. 

It was in 1810 that he published his Pre- 
metheus of Aischylus, and in the following 
year the Perse and Sept, Cont. Thebas, 
works which at once marked the editor as a 
scholar of the first rank. Previous to their 
publication, a critique upon Dr. Butler’s edi- 
tion had appeared in the “ Quarterly Review ;” 
this was attributed to Blomfield, and as soon 
as his own edition came out, gave rise to the 
opinion that he had taken an unfair advantage 
of a fellow-labourer by underrating his labours 
with a view to enhance his own. The con- 
—— was at the time as sharp as the 
rubrical controversy of a more recent period, 
but has long since been forgotten. 

Though Dr. Blomfield early guitted the 
classic regions of Cambridge life, and mixed 
himself up with the duties of a parish cure, 
he did not forget the sound scholarship of his 
undergraduate days. In conjunction with 
his friend the late Bishop Monk, he kept up 
a literary and classical party in his University, 
by editing Porson’s Adversuric, and a maga- 
zine entitled the Mus um C iticum, which 
was subsequently reprinted in two volumes. 
H's editions of Caullimacius, and of five out of 
the seven plays of Zschylus, with copious 
glossaries, which he brought out at intervals 
snatched from his ecclesiastical pursuits, have 


gained for him upon the Continent a higher 
reputation as a Greek scholar than has been 
enjoyed by most of our countrymen in the 
present century. It is right, however, to add 
that Hermann asserts Dr. | lomfield’s s- 
chylus to be “characterixed by a great arbi- 
trariness of proceeding and much boldness of 
innovation, guided by no sure principle.” 

After five years’ service in his Lincolnshire 
parishes, he was preferred by his early pa- 
tron, the Marquis of Bristol, to the living of 
Chesterford, in the diocese of London; and 
in 1815 was appointed by Dr. cage who 
then filled the see of Lond:n, one of his do- 
mestic chaplains, and subsequently to the 
rectory of Bishopsgate, the richest in the 
diocese; and to the archdeaconry of Col- 
chester also, then in the same diocese. 

In 1824 died Dr. Beadon, tishop of Bath 
and Wells ; in con-equence of which the then 
lishop of Chester was transferred to that 
diocese; and Dr. Blomfield, at the age of 
thirty-eight, was, on the 20th of June, conse- 
crated bishop of Chester. It was in that 
high office, and still more when, after another 
brief period of four years, he succeeded his 
patron, Dr. Howley, in the see of London, 
(1828.) that he displayed the full maturity of 
those talents which, during the last quarter 
of a century, made him the most conspicuo:s 
member of the English prelacy. As a de- 
bater in parliament, whenever the interests 
of religion or the welfare of the clergy called 
him to share in its discussions, he was vigo- 
rous and lucid. As a preacher, he combined 
the clearest statements of doctrinal truth 
with the most forcible and affectionate de- 
ductions from them of practical conduct, all 
clothed in a simplicity of language which 
made him equally acceptable to the most 
cultivated and the most ill-educated of his 
hearers; while the admirable management 
of a voice naturally melodions, enabed him, 
without the least apparent effort, to command 
the attention of the largest congregations, 
‘here was an utter, and probably a studied, 
absence of all action in his public elocution, 
whether in the senate or the pulpit, the ef- 
fects of which could only be attributable to the 
genuine sincerity of his character, and to the 
sterling weight of the statements which he 
en'orced. As an overlooker of the curacy of 
this populous diocese, he evinced the most 
marvellous power of despatching business, 
whether it referred to the minutest or the 
gravest questions, and he was accessible at 
all times to everyone who submitted them 
to his notice. He was an early riser, a care- 
ful student, an indefatigable letter-w: iter. 
His correspondence included every class of 
men, and reached to all parts of the world. 
He received and paid many visits, atiended 
public meetings, was assiduous in his place 
in parliament, preached almost every Sunday, 
served on many committees, and was a 
member of several learned societies. The 
disposal of his ample preferment was never 
prostituted to the bias of political opinion. 
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When he came to the see of London, he 
found a low standard of theological attain- 
ments prevalent in his diocese, and was 
strongly impressed with the necessity of 
rai ing in every way the cal:bre of the clergy. 
He therefore required that all candidates 
for orders should give him six months’ no- 
tice of their intention to offer themselves, 
and should, in addition to their other testi- 
monials, furnish references to private friends 
of station and respe tability who could be ap- 
pealed to as to the propriety of their general 
conduct. He placed his standard high ; but 
by rigidly adhering to it, he in time raised 
his men to it: he attracted to his diocese the 
best scholars, who felt that in the far-ranging 
sc pe of his searching scrutiny they would 
have abundant opportunity of shewing their 
reading. 

Dr. Biber, to whom we are indebted for 
most of the dates, and many of the facts, in 
this memoir, thus gives a specimen of the 
kind of curates in the diocese of London when 
the Bishop came to it :— 

“In these days of greater strictness and pro- 
priety, it sounds fabulous, but it is a fact, never- 
theless, that there was an office in the metropolis 
in which the services of a clergyman might be 
procur:d upon t e shortest notice, accoruing to 
the following tariff:—‘A Stick,’ seven and-six- 
pence ; ‘a Rouser,’ half-a-guinea. Well might 
the Bishop say, that the deputy thus furnished 
upon payment of a certain fee was in 100 many 
cases such a person as might not be admitted into 
the pulpit; giving at the same time due warning 
that he would not wi lingly admit into his diocese 
as curate any person who ewed his introduction 
to such a quarter; nor was he well pleased with 
those who employdd him *.” 

One of the Bishop’s earliest labours in the 
overgrown diocese of London was to provide 
church accommodation for the thousands of 
neglected and uncared-for persons who 
swarmed in nearly all the larger parishes ; 
and he lived to see more than two hundred 
additional churches reared, to most of which 
schoo's and savings-banks are attached; and 
if it be considered that to each there is not 
only a resident clergyman, but to most a 
curate or curates also, and a staff of subordi- 
nates engaged in missionary-work, some idea 
of the vast amount of good done by Ep. 
Blomfield to t'e Church may be imagined. 
Nor was it only in providing clergy and 
church accommodation that the Bishop was 
anxious; he insisted on more care being taken 
in preparing candidates for confirmation, 
which he regularly and frequently admi- 
niste:ed ; and he also urged upon the clergy 
that more solemnity should be observed in 
the administration of the offices of the Church, 
so that, insted of mere forms, they might be 
looked upon as realities. 

But his exertions were not confined to the 
English Church : he took the greatest interest 

« “ Bishop Blomfield and his Tumes : an H.s- 
torical Sketch, by the Rev. Geo. Edw. Biber, 
LL.D. (London: Harrisons.)’’ This work, which 
appeared in the Churchman’s Magazine, is valu- 
able as giving a view, though a partial one, of 
the state of ecclesiastical parties in the Bishop’s 
time. The author had unusual advantages for 
noting many of the leading events as they oc- 
curred, and has made full use of his note-book 
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in missions, especially those in the colonies. 
To him must be attributed the establishment 
of the Colonial Bish »prics’ Fund, out of which 
so many colonial sees have been founded. 
He was emphatically a man of principles. 
He saw the ruticn/e of a thing by an intuitive 
perception. This led him to urge tle incon- 
sistency of sending out missionaries without 
a bishop. He maintained the irregularity 
and impolicy of such a course, and the result 
of his appeal was, that the colonial episco- 
pate, instead of, as then, numbering but five, 
now reckons more than thirty dioceses, to 
which additions are frequently being made. 

Immediately after the passing of the Re- 
form Bill, various questions affecting the status 
of the clergy and their incomes were agitated, 
and whenever they came before the House of 
Lords, Dr. Blomfield was found in his place 
defending his order. In his later years, his 
peace was much disturbed by questions affect- 
ing the doctrines of the Church, especially the 
Gorham Case, and the Rubrical Controversy, 
&c., in all which he was compelled to take 
an active part. A charge delivered by his 
Lordship in the year 1842 provoked much 
opposition from both clergy and laity, and 
gave rise to a large number of pamphlets; 
nor have the questions then raised been quite 
settled. 

While on a visit to her Majesty at Osborne, 
in 1847, the Bishop had some premonitory 
symptoms of paralysis, caused by slipping on 
the polished floor of one of the rooms. 
second attack soon followed, from which his 
Lordship never wholly recovered, and even- 
tually, in 1856, finding his health declining so 
fast that he was unable to attend to his 
duties, an Act of Parliament was passed, en- 
abling him to resign his see, and have an 
allowance of £5,000 a-year, together with the 
use of the palace at Fulham, for life. On 
retiring from his charge, which he had so 
faithfully occupied for twenty-eight years, an 
acdress, sigued by almost every clergyman 
of the diocese, was presented to him, expres- 
sive of the benefits they had enjoyed, and 
their regret at parting. This rest the bishop 
was not long permitted to enjoy ; he died sur- 
rounded by his family and attached friends, 
and his end was peace. 

In 1810 he married Anna Maria, daughter 
of the late W. Heath, Esq. ; and in 1819, having 
been left some time a wi'‘ower, he married 
Dorothy, daughter of Charles Cox, E-q., and 
widow of T. Kent, Esq. Six sons and five 
—_— are left behind to deplore their 

oss. 





Tue Prince DE LA MosKowa. 


July 26. At Paris, Napoleon Ney, Prince 
de la Moskowa. He was born in 1803, 
and in 1828 married the daughter of M. 
Jaques Lafitte. _The prominent political 
position which Ney’s son enjoyed under 
successive régimes, was due much more 
to his name than his tastes or peculiar 
talents. He was a dilettante in arts, lite- 
rature, and music, and contributed more 
than perhaps any other man to the intro- 
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duction into the French language of the 
word sport from England. He once com- 
posed an opera called Réyine, which is not 
now very we!l known. He was an old con- 
tributor to the Revue des Deux Mondes, in 
which he wrote articles on the Cowes 
Regattas, and several narratives of voyages 
and travels. In the Constitutionnel he wrote 
several papers on racing, and the ameliora- 
t'on of the chevaline rsce. Ata later period 
he wrote ar.icles slightly tinged with -ocial- 
ism, to the Rép»blique. He was the owner 
of several racehorses whose names were 
once well known on the French turf. Ma- 
tilda, Anglesea, and Counterpart gained 

rizes in 1834. The Prince and his brother, 

. Edgar Ney, were often their own jockeys. 
On one occasion, when riding a steeplechase 
upon Counterpart, the Prince, then a Captain 
in the 5th Hussars, was thrown, and narrowly 
escaped with his life. He was one of the 
fourteen original members of the Paris 
Jockey Club, and was for a long time a 
member of the racing committee. His poli- 
tical career commenced under Louis Philippe, 
who, on the 19th November, 1831, created 
him a peer of France. To a reproach ad- 
dressed to him for sitting among the peers 
who condemned his father, he replied that 
he only accepted the peerage in order to be 
in a better position to demand justice to his 
father’s memory. He did not take his seat 
till 1837, and then he joined the Opposition. 
In 1847 Count d’Alton Shee having inci- 
dentally spoken in sharp terms of the con- 
demnation of Marshal Ney, was called to 
order by the President, Duke Pasquier. 
The next day, the Prince of Moskowa made 
a remarkable speech on the subject. Al- 
though he was rather a fluent speaker, this 
speech was so superior to anything ever 
before heard to proceed from his lips, that a 
report that it was written by M. Guizot ob- 
tained very general credence. In 1848 the 
Prince de la Moskowa went the whole hog 
for democracy. He belonged to a club that 
met at the Café Mulhouse, called the 
Société Democratique Allemande, of which 
M. Herwegh was president. This club 
sent out a body of no less than 1,800 
men, who, under the command of citizens 
Hecker, Weizen, and Soucherel, took a 
leading part in the insurrection in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden. On May 30, 1848, this 
corps, called the Democratic Foreign Legion, 
was harangued by the Prince de la Moskowa 
before its departure. The Prince was elected 
a member of the Legislative Assembly for 
the departments of the Moselle and the Eure- 
et-Loire in 1849. He attached himself from 
the first to the pretensions of the Prince 
President, and of course saluted the second 
empire with enthusiasm. He was included 
in the first creation of senators. After 
having Leen Colonel of the 8th Lancers, and 
a Colon:1 of Dragoons, be was promoted to 
the rank of Brigadier-general in 1853. At 
the time of his death he was not on active 
service. The Princess de la Moskowa, from 
whom he had long been separated, has gone 
to St. Germain to pay the last duties to her 
husband. M. de Persigny, the French Am- 
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bassador in London, married the Prince’s 
daughter a few years ago. 





Tue Rt. Hon. Joun Witson CroKER. 


Aug. 10. At the house of Sir William 
Whiteman, St. Alban’s-bank, Hampton, 
aged 76, the Rt. Hon. John Wilson Croker. 

The right hon. gentleman had been in 
declining health for some months past, and 
had removed from Kensington Palace to 
Judge Whiteman’s villa within the last few 
days, to see if change of air and scene would 
have any beneficial effect on his health. The 
deceased was son of Mr. John Croker, Sur- 
veyor-General of Ireland, and was born in 
December, 1780, in the county of Galway, 
Ireland. He was educated at ‘lrinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, where he greatly distinguished 
himself, and in 1802 was called to the Irish 
bar. Mr. Croker entered the House of Com- 
mons in 1807, for Downpatrick. He sat in 
eight successive parliaments, having repre- 
sented the University of Dublin, Yarmouth, 
Athlone, and Bodmin in the Lower House of 
the Legislature. Mr. Croker retired after 
the election of 1832, when he sat with the 
Marquis of Douro (now Duke of Wellington) 
for the disfranchised borough of Aldborough, 
Suffolk. Mr. Croker was, from his introduc- 
tion into public life, a great friend of the 
Duke of York. In 1809 he was appointed 
Secretary of the Admiralty, which appoint- 
ment he held until 1830, having in June, 
1828, been made a privy councillor. He 
was a Fellow of the Royal Society (1810), 
D.C.L., LL.D., a Fellow of the Asiatic So- 
ciety, and of other learned institutions. B: 
his death a pension of £1,500 on the consoli- 
dated fund ceases, which the right hon. 
gentleman had enjoyed ever since his retire- 
ment from the Admiralty in 1830. The de- 
ceased gentleman married, in 1806, Miss 
Punnell, daughter of Mr. William Punnell, 
for many years Consul-general atthe Brazils, 
who survives her husband. The following 
character of the deceased gentleman ap- 
peared in the “‘ Daily News :”— 

‘He was born in that Connaught which 
was then the ‘hell’ of the empire. ‘To hell 
or Connaught’ was still the imprecation of 
the day when Croker was born ; that is, in 
1780, He was always called an Irishman ; 
and very properly, as Galway was his native 
place ; but he was of English descent. As 
for temperament, we do not know that 
either kngland or Ireland would be very 
anxious to claim him ; and he certainly was 
sui ee independent of the 
influences which largely affect the charac- 
ters of most men. His first publication, 
‘Familiar Epistles to F. E. Jones, Esq.,’ 
shews that his proneness to sarcasm existed 
early: but the higher qualities which once 
made him the hope of the Tory party were 
then so much more vigorous than at a later 
time, that the expectations excited by the 
outset of his public life were fully justifiable, 
It was in 1807 that he entered parliament, 
as member for Downpatrick, and within two 
years he was Secretary to the Admiralty. 

e had by that time given high proof of his 
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ability in his celebrated pamphlet on the 
‘Past and Present State of Ireland.’ The 
authorship was for some time uncertain, 
Because it was candid and painfully faithful, 
the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ so early as 1813, 
could not believe it to be his ; while, on the 
other hand, there was the wonder that the 
man who so wrote about Ireland should be 
so speedily invited to office by the govern- 
ment under Perceval. That Irish pamphlet 
may be now regarded as perhaps the most 
honourable achievement of Mr. Croker’s long 
life of authorship. 

“Just before this he had joined with Mr. 
Canning, Walter Scott, George Ellis, Mr. 
Morritt, and others, in setting up the ‘ Quar- 
terly Review.’ the first number of which ap- 

eared in the spring of 1809. The ‘ Edin- 
| seme Review’ had then existed seven years ; 
and while obnoxious to the Tory party for 
its politics, it was not less so to the general 
public for the reckless ferocity of some of its 
criticism, in those its early days. If the 
‘Quarterly’ proposed to rebuke this sin by 
example, it was rather curious that Mr. 
Croker should be its most extensive and 
constant contributor for forty years—seeing 
that he carried the license of anonymous 
criticism to the la-t extreme. Before he 
had done his work in that department, he 
had earned for himself—purchased by hard 
facts—the following character, calmly ut- 
tered by one of the first men of the time :— 
_ *Croker is a man who would go a hundred 
miles through sleet and snow, on the top of 
a coach, in a December night, to search a 
parish register, for the sake of shewing that 
a man is illegitimate, or a woman older than 
she says she is.’ He had actually gone down 
into the country to find the reg ster of Fanny 
Burney’s baptism, and revelled in the ex- 
sure of a mis-statement of her age ; and 
the other half of the commentary was under- 
stood to have been earned in the same way. 
He did not begin his ‘ Quarterly’ reviewing 
with the same virulence which grew upon 
him in his later years. That malignant ulcer 
of the mind, engendered by political disap- 
pointment, at length absorbed his better 
qualities, It is necessary to speak thus frank- 
ly of the temper of the man, because his state- 
ments must in justice be discredited; and be- 
cause justice requires that tiie due discrimi- 
nation be made betwee: the honourable and 
generous-minded men who enncble the func. 
tion of criticism by the spirit they throw 
into it, and one who, like Croker, employed 
it at last for the gratification of his own 
morbid inclination to inflict pain. The pro- 
pen-ity was so strong in Croker’s case, that 
we find him unable to resist it even in re- 
gard to his old and affectionate friend Wal- 
ter Scott, and at a time when that old friend 
was sinking in adversity and disease, He 
reviewed in the ‘London Courier’ Scott’s 
*Malagrowther Letters,’ in 1826, in a way 
which called forth the delicate and touching 
rebuke contained in Scott’s letter to him, 
dated March 19th of that year—a rebuke 
remembered long after the trespass that 
called it forth was disregarded, as a piece of 
‘Croker’s malignity.’ The latest instance 


of this sort of controversy called forth by 
Mr. Croker’s public vituperation of his old- 
est and dearest friends, was the series of 
letters that passed between him and Lord 
John Russell, after the publication of ‘ Moore’s 
Diaries and Correspondence.’ Up to the 
last his victims refused to believe, till com- 

lied, that the articles had proceeded from 

is pen—well as they knew his spirit of re- 
viewing. When he had been staying at 
Drayton Manor, not long before Sir Robert 
Peel’s death, had been not only hospitably 
entertaine |, but kindly ministere to under 
his infirmities of deafness and bad health, 
and went home to cut up his host in a poli- 
tical article for the !orthcoming ‘ Quarterly,’ 
—his fellow-guests at Drayton refused as 
long as —_— to believe the article to be 
his ; and in the same way, as Lord John 
Russell informed him, Mrs. Moore would 
not for a long time credit the fact that the 
review of the poet’s ‘ Life’ was his, saying 
she had always understood Mr. Croker to be 
her husbands friend. It was in the ‘Quar- 
terly’ that the disappointed politician vented 
his embittered feelings ; as indeed he him- 
self avowed. He declared, when Lord Grey 
came into office, that he did not consider his 
—— worth three months’ purchase ; that 
e should therefore lay it by while he had 

it, and make his income by ‘ tomahawking’ 
liberal authors in the ‘ Quarterly.’ He did 
it, not only by writing articles upon them, 
but by interpolating other people’s articles 
with his own sarcasms and slanders, so as 
to compel the real reviewers, in repeated 
instances, to demand the republication of 
their articles in a genuine state and a sepa- 
rate form. 

“He held his ground with the chiefs of 
his own party by other qualities than his 
official ability. His command of detail was 
remarkable, and so were his industry and 
his sagacity within a small range. His zeal 
for party interests was also great—a zeal 
shewn in his eagerness to fill up places with 
one adherents, fromthe laureateship (which 

e procured for Southey) to the lowest office 
that could be filled by an electioneering 
agent ; but he was also a most acceptable 
epg gossip. It was this which made 

im a frequent guest at the Regent's table, 
an@ an inimitable acquaintance at critical 
seasons of ministerial change. when such 
men as he revel in the incidents of the day, 
and in the manifestation of such human 
vices and weaknesses as come out, together 
with noble virtues, in the cunflict of personal 
interests, The congenial spirit of the ‘ Bea- 
con’ newspaper, which made such.a nvise in 
1822, made him the proper recipient of 
Scott’s confidence on the matter; and to 
him therefore Scott addressed his painful 
explanations, as they stand in the ‘ Life.’ It 
is probable that the intercourse between 
him and Scott, though not without an occa- 
sional ruffle, was about the most cordial 
that the survivor ever enjoyed. Scott’s real 
geniality and politic obtuseness to offence 
enabled him to bear more than most men 
would: and in their literary relations, he 
contrived to shew bimself the debtor. He 
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avowed that his ‘Tales of a Grandfather’ 
were suggested and modelled by Croker’s 
‘Stories from the History of England ;’ and 
he was aided, in his ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ by 
Croker’s loaus of masses of papers. He met 
cabinet ministers, by the half-dozen ata time, 
at the Secretary’s table ; and received from 
him reports of handsome sayings of the Re- 
gent’s about him. ‘Ihe cordiality could not, 
on Croker’s side, withstand the temptation 
to insult a friend through the press, as he 
shewed at the very time by his remarks on 
‘ Malagrowther ;’ but on Scott’s side it was 
hearty. When the political changes of 1827 
were going forward, his first thought seems 
to have been for Croker. ‘I fear Croker will 
shake,’ he wrote; ‘and heartily sorry 1 should 
feel for that.’ .The shaking, however, only 
shook Croker more firmly into his place and 
function. In 1828 he became a privy coun- 
cillor ; and he retained his Admiralty office 
till 1830. It was the Reform Bill that de- 
stroyed him politically. It need not have 
have done so. There was no more reason 
for it in his case than in that of any of his 
comrades ; but he willed political suicide. 
He declared that he would never sit in a 
reformed House of Commons ; and he never 
did. His political action, for the rest of his 
life, consisted merely in the articles he put 
forth in the ‘Quarterly Review’—articles 
which (to say nothing of their a shew 
such feebleness of insight, such a total inca- 
pacity to comprehend the spirit and needs 
of the time, and such utter recklessness 
about truth of both statement and principle, 
that elderly readers are puzzled to account 
for the expectations they once had of the 
writer, It was the heart-element that was 
amiss, A good heart has wonderful efficacy 
in making moderate talent available. Where 
heart is absent, the most brilliant abilities 
fail, as is said in such cases, ‘ unaccountably.’ 
Where heart is not absent, but is not good, 
the consequences are yet more obvious ; the 
faculties waste and decline, and the life 
sinks to nothing before death comes to close 
the scene. It is impossible to avoid such 
reflections as these while contrasting the 
strength and goodness of Croker’s early 
work on Ireland with his latest judgments 
on public affairs in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ 
and his correspondence with Lord J. Russell 
on the business of the ‘Moore Diaries.’ It 
may be observed by the way, how such a 
spirit as his stirs up the dregs of other peo- 
ple’s tempers. Lord J. Russell’s note, in 
allusion to Mr. Croker, in ‘Moore’s Life,’ 
appears to be unnecessary : he was moved 
to it by seeing Mrs. Moore stung by the re- 
view ; and he met speedy retribution. Pain 
was inflicted all round ; and Croker was the 
cause of it all. 

‘He was the author, editor, and trans- 
lator of various works, the chief of which is 
his edition of ‘ Boswell’s Johnson,’ a book 
on which he spent much labour, and which 
was regarded with high and trustful favour 
till Mr. Macaulay overthrew its reputation 
for accuracy by an exposure of a singular 
series of mistakes, attributable to indolence, 
carelessness, or ignorance, That review 
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(which is republished among Mr. Macau- 
pe te Essays) destroyed such reputation for 
scholarship as Mr. Croker had previously 
enjoyed, and a good deal impaired that of 
his industry. His other works of bulk are 
—the ‘Suffolk Papers,’ the ‘ Military Events 
of the French Revolution of 1830,’ a trans- 
lation of ‘ Bassompierre’s Embassy to En- 
gland,’ the ‘Letters of Lady Hervey,’ and 
‘Lord Hervey’s Memoirs of the Reign of 
George II.’ Mr. Croker was an intimate 
of the late Lord Hertford ; and his social 
oo not improved by the choice of 
such friendships, and the revelations made 
on the trial of Lord Hertford’s valet. In 
brief, his best place was his desk at the Ad- 
miralty ; his best action was in his office ; and 
the most painful part of his life was the lat- 
ter part—amid t an ignoble social reputa- 
tion, and the political odium attached to him 
by Mr. Disraeli’s delineation of him in ‘Co- 
ningsby’ The virulent reviewer found in his 
old age the truth of the Eastern proverb— 
‘Curses are like chickens, they always come 
home to roost.’ He tried to send them 
abroad again—tried his utmost severity in 
attacks in the ‘Quarterly’ on Disraeli’s 
Budget. But it was too late, and the paint- 
er of the portrait of Rigby remained master 
of that field in which the completest victory 
is the least enviable. 

** Looking round for something pleasanter 
on which to rest the eye in the career of the 
unhappy old man who has just departed, we 
may point out that his name stands honour- - 
ably on our new maps and globes. He was 
Secretary to the Admiralty during the earlier 
of the Polar expeditions of this century ; 
and it is understood that the most active 
and efficient assistance was always given by 
him in the work of Polar discovery. Long 
after political unscrupulousness and rancour 
are forgotten, those higher lindmarks of his 
voyage of life will remain, and tell a future 
generation, to whom he will be otherwise 
unknown, that there was one of his name to 
whom our great navigators felt grateful for 
assistance in the nolle service they rendered 
to their country and all future time.” 





Tue Very Rev. Dean ConyBEaRE, F.R.S, 

August 12. At Itchenstoke, near Ports- 
mouth, aged 70, the Very Rev. William 
Daniel Conybeare, M.A., r .R.S., Dean of 
Llandaff. 

He was born June 7, 1787, and was the 
son of a clergyman, who was rector of 
Bishopsgate, whose father, the Rev. John 
Conybeare, D.D., was Dean of Christ- 
church, and afterwards Bishop of Bristol. 
Bishop Conybeare was the author of va- 
rious theological works, and of sermons 
of no inconsiderable repute. The elder 
brother of the late Dean, the Rev. John 
Josias Conybeare, who was born in 1779, 
had attained great distinction, and had 
given proof of the possession of no ordin 
abilities, when his death took place in 1824, 
at a comparatively early age, and in the full 
maturity of his powers. He was a Student 
of Christchurch, and gained the Chancellor’s 
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prize for a Latin poem on the subject of 
Religio Brahma, in the year 1800. After- 
wards he was appointed Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon and of Poetry in his University, and 
read the Bampton Lecture in 1824. His 
work on Anglo-Saxon pvetry, edited by his 
brother after his death, is one of great 
learning, and of the highest value to the 
student of the language, being full of illus- 
trations drawn from varied sources of ancient 
and recondite literature. He contributed 
also to the ‘‘ Annals of Philosophy,” and to 
the ‘Transactions of the Geological So- 
ciety ;” but his papers are confined chiefly to 
the geology of Clovelly, in Devon, and to 
memoranda of fossils and mineral veins in 
Cornwall. At his death he was vicar of 
Batheaston, in Somersetshire, and Pre- 
bendary of York. Of his elder brother the 
late Dean was accustomed to speak in terms 
of the highest reverence and most affec- 
tionate regard ; always attributing his own 
attainments to his assistance and example. 
The younger brother was educated first at 
Westminster, and afterwards at Christ- 
church. There, in the year 1808, he is well 
known to have taken a first class in classics, 
and a second in mathematics ; his associates 
in the former rank being Dr. Ashurst 
Gilbert, the present Bishop of Chichester, 
the late Sir Robert Peel, and two others. 
Sir Robert Peel was alone in the first class 
in mathematics ; but in the second, along 
with Conybeare and four others, is to be 
found the name of Archbishop Whately. 
Being thus a contemporary of the late Prime 
Minister, the late Dean of Llandaff was not 
wholly unacquainted with the private views 
of so distinguished a member of his Univer- 
sity ; and, aided by these recollections, he 
used to express no surprise at the liberal 
measures which Sir Robert Peel gradually 
advocated, having always, he used to say, 
considered him to be a Whig at heart. 

It must have been shortly after taking his 
degree at Oxford that he entered upon the 

ursuit of geology, the science with which 

is name is inseparable connected. In the 
year 13814 his first communication was made 
to the “ Transactions of the Geological So- 
ciety,” of which body, we believe, he was 
one of the earliest members, if not an actual 
founder. Into the study of the then new 
science he entered with the utmost ardour, 
as an associate of Buckland and Phillips, and 
encouraged, as we have said, by the example 
of his brother. His first paper in the “ Geo- 
logical Transactions” is a tract on the origin 
of a remarkable class of organic impressions 
occurring in the nodules of flint, in the 
course of which he establishes that these 
substances are not, as was supposed, fossil 
corals, but produced by the infiltration of 
silicious matter into shells, the calcareous 
matrix of which has since perished. On the 
5th April, 1816, he read a paper ‘‘On the 
Geological Features of the North-East Coast 
of Ireland,” extracted from the notes of 
J. F. Berger, M.D., which had been read 
before the Society two years previously, on 
the 15th April, 1814. This treatise, which 
was afterwards published in a separate form, 
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displays Mr. Conybeare’s admirable power of 
combining a delineation of the general 
features of a district with an enumeration of 
its minute details. In the same volume is to 
be found also a “ Descriptive Note referring 
to the Uutline of Sections presented by a 
Part of the Coast of Antrim and Derry,” 
This paper was collected from joint obser- 
vations made by himself and Dr. Buckland 
during a tour in Ireland in the summer of 
1813. Reference was lately made to this 
treatise by the President of the Geological 
Society, in his Anniversary Address of 
February last. A disputed question re- 
specting the constitution of certain por- 
cellanic schistous rock, full of ammonites, 
at Portrush, was considered to have been 
set at rest by the investigations on this 
occasion. The structure of this rock had 
been brought forward as evidence to shew 
that basaltic rocks generally had been in a 
state of aqueous solution or suspension, 
“The observations of the Rev. W. D. 
Conybeare,” says Col. Portlock, ‘and of the 
Rev. W. Buckland, strengthened the opinion 
of Playfair, by shewing that these indurated 
strata were by their organic contents re- 
lated to the strata of the adjacent county.” 
(Anniversary Address, 25th February, 1857, 
p. xxx.) At this period, the discoveries of 
new marvels in geology were matters of 
monthly occurrence; the remains of one 
large animal had been discovered and ar- 
ranged, and had been styled by Mr. Kénig, 
of the British Museum, “ Ichthyosaurus ;” 
when Mr. Conybeare, in examining the 
collections that had been formed by Col. 
Birch, at Bristol, of fossil remains taken 
from the lias in the vicinity of that city, 
came upon some bones which were taken at 
first to be those of the crocodile. Further 
inspection, however, satisfied him that the 
resemblance to the skeleton of a crocodile 
was only an analogy, and not an indentity of 
genus. In conjunction with Mr. De la Beche, 
the matter was fully investigated, and a 
memoir was drawn up and read before the 
Geological Society, announcing the discovery 
of the new animal, on the 6th of April, 1821. 
Hitherto nothing but dislocated fragments 
had been discovered, amongst which was a 
mutilated head, in the possession of Mr. 
Thomas Clarke, from the lias of Street, near 
Glastonbury ; but Mr. Conybeare’s skill in 
comparative anatomy was sufficient to 
enable him to construct the entire skeleton, 
and from the circumstance of the animal 
approaching more nearly to the nature of a 
crocodile than to that of an Ichthyosaurus, 
it was called by its present name of Ple- 
siosaurus, 

At the close of this paper, the writer, with 
a delicacy peculiarly his own, after ap- 
pealing to the hearers’ indulgence on tle 
ground of the nature of the subject, and his 
own inexperience in the branch of science to 
which it related, and after felicitously 
quoting a maxim of Scarpa, “Usque adeo 
natura, una eadem semper atque mul.iplex, 
disparibus etiam formis affectus pares ad- 
mirabili quédam varietatum simplicitate con- 
ciliat”—concludes as follows :—‘‘I need not 
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add how much these difficulties will be in- 
creased in the hands of a writer who must 
acknowledge, that whilst intruding upon 
the province of comparative anatomy, he 
stands on foreign ground ; and using, as it 
were, a foreign language, is frequently 
driven to adopt an awkward periphrasis, 
where a single word from the pen of a mas- 
ter would probably have been sufficient.” 
When, shorily afterwards, a more complete 
specimen came into the possession of the 
Duke of Buckingham, a second paper was 
read on the subject in May, 1822; and, 
finally, from a still more perfect skeleton, 
found at Lyme, all the early theories were 
verified, and a complete description was 
delivered on the 20th February, 1824. The 
discoveries confirmed Mr. Conybeare’s con- 
jectural restorations to a remarkable degree 
of nicety. This achievement has always 
been considered a great triumph for British 
science, and is ranked by Dr. Buckland as 
not inferior to the performances of Cuvier 
himself, who asserted of the Plesiosaurus, 
that its structure was the most heteroclite, 
and its character altogether the most mon- 
strous thathad been found amid the ruins of 
an ancient world. In later years we have 
witnessed still more brilliant triumphs of 
science in the restorations of Professor 
Owen. About the same age Messrs, 
Buckland and Conybeare laid before the 
Geological] Society, ‘‘ Observations on the 
8.-W. Coal District of England,” with re- 
spect to which it will again be sufficient to 
cite the authority of Colonel Portlock. 
Speaking of this treatise, he says, “ At the 
present moment we can hardly estimate the 
true value of such elaborate papers, or the 
vast labour of collecting the data for com- 
pleting them ; entering, as we now do, upon 
our inquiries after these early pioneers of 
science have shaped out a course for us, and 
enabled us to pass easily over grouid which 
to them was full of difficulties.” 

Mr. Conybeare completed his geological 
labours by the publication, in conjunction 
with Mr. W. Phillips, of a work of greater 
importance than any of the preceding, in the 
year 1822. This was the ‘‘ Outlines of the 
Geology of England and Wales,” founded 
upon a small treatise published by Phillips 
in 1818, called a ‘‘ Selection of Facts,” &c, 
The greater part of this’elaborate and com- 
prehensive work, a marvel of compilation for 
its day, was written by Mr. Conybeare. It 
has often been referred to as the most useful 
manual on the subject ever published. The 
introduction was also written by Mr. Cony- 
beare, who introduces a brief consideration 
of the points upon which geology was sup- 
posed to conflict with the Mosaic narrative 
of the creation, with respect to the Noachian 
deluge, and the antiquity ofthe earth. These 
subjects he pursued still further in a series of 
articles in the ‘‘ Christian Cbserver,” at a 
time when the discoveries of geology en- 
grossed the attention of the religious world ; 
and a few articles in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view” of this period were contributed by him. 

Mr. Conybeare was for many years rector 
of Sully, in Glamorganshire. In 1831 he was 
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elected Visitor of Bristol College, and during 
that and two following years he delivered a 
series of lectures at the college, which were 
afterwards published, accompanied by an 
‘‘Inaugural Address on the Application of 
Classical and Scientific Education to ‘Theo- 
logy.” ‘The peculiar interest which he im- 
arted to these subjects by the original mould 
in which the materials were cast, the glowing 
enthusiasm with which the intellectual “a 
poetical features of his theme were seized and 
upheld to the admiration of his hearers, and 
the charms of a copious and eloquent style, 
gave these lectures an unusual popularity, 
In 1836 Mr. Conybeare was instituted to 
the vicarage of Axminster, Devon, of which 
rectory he was lessee from two prebendaries 
of York. He thus became personally con- 
nected with the town that was the birthplace 
of his friend and colloborateur, the late — 
of Westminster. In 1839 he was appointed 
Bampton Lecturer to the University of Ox- 
ford. The lecture is published, being ‘‘ An 
Analytical Examination into the Character, 
Value, and Just Application of the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers.” In 1847, at the instance 
of Dr. Copleston, then Bishop, he was in- 
stituted to the Deanery of Llandaff, — 
ing the living of Axminster in favour of his 
eldest son. His eleven years’ residence at 
the last-mentioned town was marked by 
large benefactions to the local charities, and 
by a constant exhibition of generosity, bene- 
ficence, and kindness, which have endeared 
his memory to the inhabitants. During his 
residence in this part of the country, the re- 
markable occurrence of the large landslip 
between Lyme and Exmouth took place, in 
the winter of 1839, which called forth a geo- 
logical memoir from the Vicar of Axminster, 
accompanying several admirable drawings of 
the scene by W. Dawson, Mrs. Buckland, 
and others. Mr. Conybeare was also a con- 
tributor to the ‘‘ West of England Journal 
of Science and Literature,” and probably to 
other periodical works. His geological tastes 
were gratified also by a visit to the island of 
Teneriffe, about the year 1851 or 1852. His 
later years were understood to have been ac- 
tively devoted to the superintendence of the 
repairs of Llandaff Cathedral, which have 
been so admirably carried out under the 
idance of Mr.Seddon. He married a Miss 


kin, by whom he had six sons and a 


daughter. The eldest son, the Rev. W. J. 
Conybeare, who was Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and the well-known writer, 
in conjunction with Mr. Howson, of the 
* Life of St. Paul,” kdinburgh fssayist, 
author of “‘ Perversion,” &c., predeceased his 
father by a few months only. The loss of 
his son is said to have led to the dissolution 
of the venerable Dean ; and those by whom 
the generous warmth of his affections and 
his acute sensibilities are remembered, will 
readily believe that such a result was only 
too probable. When, however, the remem- 
brance of the charm of his peculiar and ori- 
ginal character will have passed away, his 
name will remain as one of the most eminent 
in the career of discovery which ushered in 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 


xx 
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Dr. DICK. 

July 29. At Broughton Ferry, Dundee, 
the Rev. Thos. Dick, LL.D., F.R.A.S8., &c. 

Thomas Dick was born in the Hilltown, 
Dundee, on the 24th of November, 1774 ; his 
father being Mungo Dick, a small linen 
manufacturer, and a member of the Secession 
Church, by whom he was brought up with 
the exemplary care common amongst Chris- 
tian parents in Scotland in those times. As 
early as his ninth year he is said to have had 
his mind turned to astronomical studies by 
the appearance of a remarkable meteor. 
His father intended to bring him up to the 
manufacturing business ; but a severe attack 
of small-pox, followed by measles, greatly 
weakened his constitution, and probably 
confirmed his own wish for mental rather 
than manual exertion ; so that, although set 
to the loom, having gotten possession of a 
small work on astronomy, it became his 
constant companion, even while plying the 
shuttle. His curiosity to see the planets 
described in the book led him to contrive a 
machine for grinding a series of lenses, and 
by the help of a pasteboard tube, he made 
for himself a telescope. The lad with the 
telescope came to be regarded as the As- 
tronomer Royal of the neighbourhood, al- 
though his thrifty friends shook their heads, 
thought he was moon-struck, and feared 
that star-gaziny would not find him bread. 
They wisely, however, gave way to his in- 
clination, and at the age of sixteen he 
became an assistant teacher in one of the 
schoo's at Dundee, and began to prepare 
himself for the University of Edinburgh, 
which he entered as a student in his 
twentieth year, supporting himself by 
private teaching. At this period he began 
to contribute essays to various publications, 
and was preparing himself for the works 
which were aiterwards to give him a name, 
aud make him more conspicuously useful to 
his fellow-men. In 1801 he was licensed to 
preach in the Secession Church, and offi- 
ciated for some years in different parts of 
Scotland ; at last, however, he settled for 
ten years as teacher of the Secession School 
at Methven,where he experimented as to the 
practicability of teachin sciences to adults ; 
established a people’s library ; and may be 
said to have founded the first mechanics’ 
institute in the kingdom—a number of years 
before the name was applied to it. For ten 
years more he taught at Perth, where he 
wrote the “ Chr'stian Philosopher,” which at 
once and deservedly became a favourite 
work, and in a short time ran through 
several editions. ‘The success of that work 
induced him to resign his position as a 
teacher, and retire to Broughty-Ferry, near 
Dundee, where, in the 53rd year of his 
age, he established himself in a neat little 
cottage on the hill, to the astonishment of 
the villagers at the time, who looked with 
wonder upon his observatory, and specu- 
lated greatly on his reasons for dwelling so 
much above them. From that time until 
within the last few years, when the chill of 
age stayed his hand, his pen was ever busy 
preparing the numerous works in which, 
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under different forms and by various 
methods, he not only, as an American 
divine has said, brought down philosophy 
from heaven to earth, but raised it from 
earth to heaven. Dr. Dick never claimed to 
be a discoverer, an inventor, or a learned 
theologian ; yet he has done immense service 
both to science and religion. The hard tacts 
which he gathered in the abstruse and re- 
condite pages of strictly scientific men—the 
dry bones of science, so to speak—became 
vivified in his mind, and were presented in 
his interesting pages with a living beauty of 
expression that charmed every reader. There 
was nothing of the pedagogue in his style; 
he did not adhere to the formula of scientific 
demonstration ; but beginning from topics of 
common interest, he went on to state views 
which, though not new to learned men. were 
new to the bulk of his readers; and he did 
this in language so nervous, with illustra- 
tions so graphic, and with a spirit so genial, 
that all who read were won with admiration. 
Our conviction is, that his works stand un- 
equalled amongsi the publications of the 
time as antidotes to popular scepticism, by 
giving Christian views of the great facts of 
nature and the profound problems of life, 
without either the offence of ¢ dogmatism or the 
tediousnessoftheologicalargument. Thespirit 
that breathes through his works is not harsh, 
censorious, and uncharitable, but the true 
spirit of religion—kind, generous, and loving. 
Were religious books more commonly written 
so, it would not be said that they were dull ; 
and were scientific books more frequently 
written so, it would not be said that they 
were irreligious. They indeed justify the 
title justly ascribed to him, every page 
attesting the authorship both of the Chris- 
tian and the philosopher.—Dundee -Ad- 
vertiser. 


Tne Very Rev. Dr. RENEHAN. 

July 28. At the College, Maynooth, aged 
60, the Very Rev. Laurence Renehan, D.D., 
President of the Roman Catholic College of 
Maynooth. 

The Very Rev. Laurence Renehan, D.D., 
second son of Laurence Renehan, Esq., and 
of Catherine Borden, was born in 1797, at 
Longford Pass, parish of Gurtnahoe, county 
of be gar» and descended of a respectable 
family. After receiving the best early edu 
cation which his good parents could provide 
in a country village, they removed to the city 
of Kilkenny, where he had the advantage of 
being instructed in the first classical school 
then in the south of Ireland. Being destined 
for the Church, he applied himself to the 
Most Rev. Thomas Bray, and was admitted 
a student of Maynooth College, where, year 
after year, he won the first honours, often 
solus—a rare distinction where, asat May- 
nooth, competitors are many and well se- 
lected ; and he received at the same time 
the most flattering marks of approbation for 
piety and prudence. After completing the 
usual course of divinity, he was elected a 
Dunboyne student in 1825 ; a few months 
later, Junior Dean ; and then ordained Priest 
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the same year. The onerous duties of Dean 
interfered so much with the quiet and study 
which the Very Rev. Dr. Renehan prized 
through life above every blessing, that he 
determined to become a candidate for the 
first vacant professorship, and was appointed, 
by public concursus, to the Scripture chair 
in 1825, Few men had higher acquirements 
for the place, and fewer still loved its duties 
more, Well read in Hebrew, Syriac, and 
the cognate dialects, a profound Greek scho- 
lar, and speaking with ease the chief mo- 
dern lan es,—French, German, Italian, 
&c.,—he had, beside, those higher qualities 
—for the absence or neglect of which nothing 
can compensate in the Biblical student— 
sound judgment, varied and extensive read- 
ing, a tenacious memory, and, above all, 
humble reverence for the oracles of God, the 
opinions of the Fathers, the teaching and 
institutions of the Church. Hence, as a 
professor he was eminently successful ; and 
if left to his own free choice, as he often de- 
clared, he had no motive to covet a higher 
position. When presented to the parish of 
Cashel, (in 1831, we believe,) by the Most 
Rev. Dr. Laffan, he re=pectfully declined the 
honour ; and again, when elected vice-presi- 
dent (in 1834), he would not accept the 
appointment until commanded by his own 
ecclesiastical superior to obey. Not content 
afterwards with merely fulfilling the various 
difficult duties of his office, he gave instruc- 
tion in sacred music, to the study of which 
he was particularly devoted ; he presided 
over the conferences of the Dunboyne scho- 
lars for a time, and he acted as bursar when 
the trustee deemed the strictest economy 
necessary to pay off heavy debts and meet 
the current expenses. In every situation he 
displayed the same zeal, and won universal 
love and respect. No more emphatic testi- 
mony to his merits could be given by the 
bishops of Ireland than their entrusting to 
his care in 1845, at a very critical period, 
the entire government of the college. For 
the twelve years that Dr. Renehan has been 
President of Maynooth College, his character 
and services are too well known to require 
especial notice on this occasion. His literary 
labours are less generally known, because he 
never gave his name to the public. For the 
students’ use he compiled—Ist, a “ Requiem 
Office-Book,” with a careful synopsis of de- 
crees ; 2nd, a “Choir-Manual of Sacred Mu- 
sic ;” 3rd, a ‘‘ History of Music,” (in the 
press, a copy of which is to be presented, 
according to his dying request, to each stu- 
dent of the college, as a last token of his 
love ;) 4th, he edited also Irish prayer- 
books and catechisms. The great design to 
which all his thoughts were directed was 
the ecclesiastical history of Ireland ; and 
the most enduring memorial of his fame is 
the collection of records for this purpose, 
entitled the ‘‘O’Renehan MSS.,” comprising 
nearly one hundred volumes, folio and 4to. 
Among these will be found interesting pri- 
vate letters ; biographical notices of distin- 
guished Irishmen, lay and clerical ; decrees 
of provincial and diocesan synods ; official 
communications with the: Holy See, many 


of them discovered in foreign libraries and 
religious houses which the lamented author 
visited, and which it would be vain to seek 
elsewhere ; in short, ample and valuable 
materials for illustrating Irish Church his- 
tory, particularly since the Reformation, 
where most needed. Other precious docu- 
ments are now deposited in their proper 
places in the public library of Maynooth 
College.—Freeman’s Journal. 


GeEorRGE FREDERICK MuntzZ, EsQ., M.P. 

July 30. At his residence, Umberslade- 
hall, aged 62, Mr. George Frederick Muntz, 
member of Parliament for the borough of 
Birmingham. 

Apart from politics, Mr. Muntz’s life com- 
prises few noticeable. events. Succeeding 
very early to the business established by his 
father, his conduct in preserving it from ruin 
and satisfying the demands of creditors was 
marked by the greatest energy and the 
highest rectitude of principle, and he had the 
satisfaction of feeling that at the outset of 
life he had thus laid the foundation of a 
confidence in his integrity which was never 
afterwards shaken. Business prospered in 
Mr. Muntz’s hands, and the invention of his 
*« sheathing” for ships opened to him a new 
and uninterrupted source of wealth, so that 
many years ago he stood in the position of 
one of our wealthiest merchants and manu- 
facturers, From a very early period of life 
Mr. Muntz took an active part in local and 
general politics. He was one of the most 
strenuous opponents of Church-rates, and his 
trial for an alleged riot in St. Martin’s on 
the occasion of a Church-rate meeting, will 
not have been forgotten by many of our 
readers, He was associated with Mr. Thomas 
Attwood and Mr. Joshua Scholefield in 
founding the Political Union, and earnestly 
engaged in all the political contests of that 
stormy period. In 1840, on the retirement 
of Mr. Attwood from the House of Commons, 
Mr. Muntz was prevailed upon, though re- 
luctantly, to fill the vacant seat, and from 
that time he has without interruption repre- 
sented Birmingham. Of his political opinions 
we need not say one word; his name was 
always accepted as the type of what has 
now become very rare—an independent 
Radical,—too independent sometimes to 
please a section of his constituents, who 
would prefer a delegate to a representative. 
This was a position more than once attempt- 
ed to be thrust upon our late member, but 
it was a position he invariably refused to 
accept, and his plain-spoken indignation 
tended to deepen the animosity of the per- 
sons who had so grievously mistaken his 
character. This plain-speaking, and his 
determination to know all the electors as 
friends, and to work for all alike, so 
strengthened him in the affections of the 
constituency, that, had his life been spared, 
he might for many years have retained his 
seat. The incarnation of blunt honesty, Mr. 
Muntz had come at last to be, in the national 
view, thoroughly identified with Birming- 
ham, and it ,will be very long before his 
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political friends are able to furnish us with a 
representative in whom the same confidence 
will be reposed, or who will command the 
same amount of personal affection. In the 
House of Commons Mr. Muntz deservedl 
enjoyed very general respect, to whic 

rhaps even his eccentricities contributed, 
ee it was felt that he hel as much 
as most men to preserve the individuality of 
the House. As a speaker he was fluent and 
ready ; he possessed a great command over 
racy, idiomatic English ; his speeehes were 
generally marked by a strong, homely 
common sense, and his eminent physical 
advantages and sonorous voice lent them 
greater weight than would be exercised by 
many men gifted with far higher eloquence. 
A speech from him at an exciting political 
meeting in our Town-hall was an event not 
easily to be forgotten. Alas! that it should 
be an event only to be remembered. We 
conclude these remarks, as we commenced 
them, by asserting our firm belief that Mr. 
Muntz’s untimely death has excited a sen- 
timent of profound and general sorrow.— 
Aris’s Gazette. 


Sir Henry Lawrence, K.C.B. 

July 4. Killed by the insurgents, in a 
sor_ie beneath the walls of Lucknow, Sir H, 
Montgomery Lawrence. The deceased was 
a very distinguished officer, of Irish blood 
and extraction, and one of whom the sister 
island may feel justly proud. He was the 
elder brother of Sir John Laird Muir Law- 
rence, K.C.B., at present Chief Commissioner 
of the Punjab, being the eldest son of the 
late Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander William 
Lawrence, sometime Governor of Upnor 
Castle, who distinguished himself by his 
gallantry at Seringapatam. His mother 
was a daughter of the late Captain Knox, 
of the county of Donegal. He was born in 
1806, at Mattura, in Ceylon, and married 
(iu 1837) Honoria, youngest daughter of the 
Rev. George Marshall, of Cardonagh, Ire- 
land, but was left a widower in18*4. Having 
received his early education at the diocesan 
school of Londonderry, and afterwards at 
the Royal Military College, Addiscombe, he 
entered the military serviee of the Hon. East 
India Company in 1821, having obtained a 
commission as a cadet in the Bengal Ar- 
tillery. He soon acquired the reputation of 
one of the most able and intelligent officers 
in the service, and having seen some active 
service in the Cabul campaign under Sir 
George Pollock, in 1843, he was raised to the 
rank of Major. In the same year he became 
British Resident at Nepaul. He afterwards 
played a distinguished part in the campaigns 
on the Sutlej, soon after which he was made 
a Military Companion of the Bath, and at 
the same time promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel. In 1846 he was ap- 
pointed Resident at Lahore, and agent for 
the Governor-General on the north-western 
frontier. It was for his able services in the 
administration of this important office that 
he was made a K.C.B. (civil) in 1848. In the 


following year he was appointed by Lord 
Dalhousie President of t S Beard for the 
Reduction and Government of the recently 
annexed province of the Punjab, where he 
increased the high opinion already enter- 
tained of his administrative talents by his 
friends and by the Government. In 1854 he 
obtained the rank of full Colonel, and was 
also further nominated an honorary aide-de- 
camp to her es as a further recogni- 
tion of his merits. e was the author of an 
interesting volume entitled “ Adventures of 
an Officer in the Service of Runjeet Singh.” 
The ability and firmness which he had shewn 
in checking the progress of the recent mutiny 
must be too fresh in the memory of our 
readers to need repeating here. We will 
only add, that in Sir Henry Lawrence the 
Indian service and the country have lost an 
officer whose head and hand they could ill 
afford to spare in the present important 
crisis. But it is not only as a soldier or as 
an eminent civilian that Sir Henry Lawrence 
will be missed hereafter, high as his charac- 
ter stood in both capacities. As a frank, 
open, honourable, and straightforward man, 
and as a generous and unselfish friend, he 
had few equals and no superior, so that his 
loss will fall quite as heavily upon private 
society in India as it will upon the public 
service. As an instance of his generosity, it 
deserves to be recorded that for many years, 
while drawing a handsome revenue from his 
official employments, he devoted all that he 
could spare of his yearly salary to the founda- 
tion of an asylum for the orphan children of 
European soldiers, which bears his ‘name, 
and will long stand as a memorial of his good 
= on the hills between Simla and Um- 
ah. 


Sir Henry BarnarpD, K.C.B. 


July 5. Before Delhi, of dysentery, aged 
58, Lieutenant-General Sir Henry William 
Barnard, K.C.B. 

He was a son of the late Rev. William 
Barnard, LL.B., of Water Stratford, Bucks, 
by the daughter of the late Mr. Moore 
Disney, of Church-town, county of Water- 
ford. He was born at Wedbury, Oxford- 
shire, in 1799, and received his early educa- 
tion at Westminster School and at the 
Royal Military College of Sandhurst. He 
entered the army in 1814 as ensign, and 
served for many years in the Grenadier 
Guards. In 1815 he became attached to the 
staff of his uncle, the late Sir Andrew 
Barnard, while he held the command of the 
British forces in Paris; and in 1819-20 we 
find him acting as aide-de-camp to Sir John 
(afterwards Lord) Keane, during his come 
mand in the West Indies. From 1847 to 
1852 he was employed as Assistant-Adju- 
tant-General in the northern district, and 
commanded the South Wales district from 
1852 to 1854. In the latter year he was sent 
out to the Crimea as Major-General com- 
manding one of the Brigades, He subse- 
—_ became Chief of the Staff in the 

rimea under General Simpson, and held 


that post up to-the date of the appointment 
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of General Windham. He also commanded 
a brigade for a short time before the close of 
the late war. In 1856 he was made a Knight 
Commander of the Bath, and was appointed 
to the command successively of the troops at 
Corfu and of a division at Shorncliffe and 
Dover; he was finally placed as Major- 
General on the staff of the Bengal army in 
November last, when he proceeded to India, 
He succeeded to the command of the troops 
before Delhi in June last on the sudden death 
of General Anson, whom he has followed to 
the grave after an interval of scarcely four 
weeks’ duration. General Barnard married 
in 1828 a daughter of the late Brigadier 
James C. Craufurd. 


Lrrut. HoLMAN, THE BLIND TRAVELLER. 

July 29. At his lodgings, near the Minos 
ries, London, Lieut. James Holman, R.N., 
F.R.S., popularly known as the “Blind 
Traveller.” 

When very young he entered the Navy, 
Dec. 7, 1798, as First-class Volunteer, on 
board the ‘‘ Royal George,” 100, Capt. Chas, 
Morice Pole, bearing the flag, in the Chan- 
nel, of Lord Bridport ; served, from Sept. 
1799 until April, 1805, in the ‘‘ Cambrian,” 
40, Capts. Hon. Arthur Kaye Legge, George 
Henry Towry, Wm, Bradley, and John Poo 
Beresford, on the Home and North American 
stations ; then joined in succession the ‘‘ Le- 
ander,” 50, Capts. John Talbot and —— 
Whitby, and ‘‘ Cleopatra,” 32, of whic 
frigate, commanded by Capts. John Wight, 
Love, and Simpson, he was created a Lieu- 
tenant, April 27, 1807 ; and from Oct. 1808 
to Nov. 1810, when he invalided, was em- 
ployed in the ‘Guerriére” frigate, Capts. 
Alex. Skene, Robt. Lloyd, and Sam. Jobn 
Pechell, stationed, as was also the ‘‘ Cleo- 

atra,” on the coast of North America. 

The life of Lieut. Holman was a special 
illustration of the pursuit of knowle¢ge under 
apparently insurmountable difficulties. At 
the age of twenty-five he was obliged to 
leave the naval service, a profession of which 
his active mind and singular aptitude for 
the acquisition of practical information must 
have rendered him a distinguished ornament, 
The illness which ended in the total depri- 
vation of sight, resulted from the anxious 
discharge of his professional duties. At first 
some hope was entertained that his sight 
would be preserved, but that hope gradually 
gave way under the painful progress of the 
terrible malady ; and when at length it be- 
came certain that there was no prospect of 
recovering the power of vision, his resolution 
to adapt himself to these distressing circum- 
stances shewed at once that mental courage 
which afterwards developed itself in still 
more remarkable ways. It was, we believe, 
not long after the loss of sight was finally 
confirmed that he was appointed a Naval 
Knight of Windsor, which afforded him an 
easy retreat from the turmoil a person in his 
circumstances might be supposed desirous 
of avoiding. But the almost monastic se- 
clusion of Travers College was ill-suited for 
@ mind so anxious to acquire knowiedge, and 
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so impatient of idleness. His bodily health 
also suffered from the stagnation of that 
routine life, and he obtained permission to 
go abroad on leave of absenee. His first 
journey, mace in the years 1819, 1820, and 
1821, was — France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, the parts of Germany bordering on the 
Rhine, Holland, and the Netherlands. He 
afterwards published a narrative of his tra- 
vels on that occasion, which was dedicated 
to the Princess Augusta, and went through 
four editions, 

His next travels carried him through 
Russia, Siberia, Poland, Austria, Saxony, 
Prussia, and Hanover, and were undertaken 
in 1822, 1823, and 1824. While passing 
through the Russian territories, he was sus- 
pected by the government to be a spy, and 
was conducted as a state prisoner from the 
eastern parts of Siberia to the frontier. 
During that journey he penetrated 1000 
miles beyond Tobolsk ; nor is it the least 
wonderful feature in these unparalleled en- 
terprizes that, although at home and in the 
streets of London he was always attended by 
a servant on whose arm he leaned, he never 
on any occasion took a servant abroad, 
always travelling alone, and trusting to his 
own sagacity, and the sympathy which never 
failed him wherever he went, for safe con- 
duct through all emergencies and perils, 
His Russian travels, very curious in their 
details, and full of adventure, were pub- 
lished in two volumes, and dedicated to the 
King. They ran through three editions, 

In 1834 he published his principal work, 
recording a still wider reach of travel and 
inquiry, entitled a “Voyage Round the 
World,” in four volumes, This publication 
was dedicated to the Queen, through whose 
kindness he had previously obtained a dis- 
pensation from residence at Windsor, an act 
of gracious protection which he spoke of to 
the last hour of his life in terms of the 
deepest gratitude. The “Voyage Round 
the World” may be considered his most 
elaborate production. It embraced the 
journals of a vast route, including Africa, 
Asia, Australasia, and America, trave 
between the years 1827 and 1832; and is, in 
reference to the mass of information it con- 
tains, and the peculiar situation of the 
author, one of the most extraordinary 
monuments of energy and perseverance ex- 
tant in a literary shape. 

Although Lieut. Holman had now twice 
circumnavigated the globe, visited nearly 
every country on its surface, and made him- 
self thoroughly familiar with their geography, 
internal industry, and external relations, 
the passion for exploring distant scenes and 
gathering fresh information survived even 
the physical strength necessary to its safe 
indulgence. Of him, indeed, it may be said, 
that if the eager soul did not wear out its 
feeble tenement of clay, it subjected it to 
the severest tests. Few men of the strongest 
constitutions could have endured the fatigues 
which the Blind Traveller voluntarily under- 
took; and at an age when most men seek 
repose, he was still found in motion, on the 
Danube or in Constantinople, inspecting the 
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processes of wine-making in Portugal, or 
visiting the scene of some scriptural tradition 
in Jerusalem. His last journeys were made 
through Spain and Portugal, Wallachia, 
Moldavia, and Montenegro, Syriaand Turkey, 
and his last employment was in preparing 
for the press his final journals, which ex- 
perience and matured observation had ren- 
dered more valuable than any of his former 
records of travel. ‘The whole of these jour- 
nals, completed, and a large mass of miscel- 
laneous papers, are in the hands of his 
friends, and it is to be hoped that they will 
be given to the public, accompanied by an 
adequate biography, of undoubtedly one of 
the most remarkable men of our time. The 
character of Lieutenant Holman was emi- 
nently calculated to command respect. and 
conciliate attachment. Patient, gentle, and 
firm, he was beloved by his friends, and won 
the confidence and regard of the numerous 
circles by which he was surrounded at 
different times throughout his life. 





Miss ANNA GURNEY. 

June 6. At the house of her brother, 
Hudson Gurney, esq., of Keswick, near 
Norwich, Miss Anna Gurney, of Northrepps- 
cottage, Norfolk, aged 61. 

The remarkable qualities of this lady, who 
has lately been removed from the wide 
sphere of beneficence and usefulness she 
filled in so beautiful aud striking a manner, 
must not pass away unnoticed. 

Anna Gurney was the youngest child of 
Richard Gurney, of Keswick. Her father 
and mother, and most of her connections, 
were Quakers, and, to her death, she pre- 
served a simplicity of dress, and a certain 
peculiar kindliness of manner, which are 
among the distinguishing features of that 
religious body. But her character was her 
own, and was developed by circumstances 
which, to women in general, would seem en- 
tirely incompatible with usefulness or hap- 
piness, 

She was born on the last day of 1795. At 
ten months old she was attacked with a 
paralytic affection, which deprived her for 
ever of the use of her lower limbs. She 
age through her busy, active, and happy 
ife, without ever having been able to stand 
or move without mechanical aid. She was 
educated chiefly by an elder sister and other 
near relations; and as her appetite for 
knowledge displayed itself at an early age, 
her parents procured for her the instruc- 
tions of a tutor, whose only complaint was, 
that he could not keep pace with her eager 
desire and rapid acquisition of knowledge. 
She thus learned successively Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew ; after which she betook her- 
self to the Teutonic languages, her profi- 
ciency in which was soon marked by her 
ge ation of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 


In 1825, after her mother’s death, she 
went to live at Northrepps-cottage, near 
Cromer, a neighbourhood almost peopled by 
the various branches of her family. North- 
repps-hall was the country residence of the 


late Sir T. Fowell Buxton, whose sister, 
Miss Sarah Buxton, lived with Miss Gur- 
ney on a footing of the most intimate and 
perfect friendship. 

In 1839 Miss Dantes died. Miss Gurney, 
to whom this loss was entirely irreparable, 
continued to inhabit her beautiful cottage, 
and found consolation and happiness in dis- 
pensing every kind of benefit and service 
around her. She had procured, at her own 
expense, one of Captain Manby’s apparatus 
for saving the lives of seamen wrecked on 
that most dangerous coast ; and, in cases of 
great urgency and peril, she caused herself 
to be carried down to the beach ; and, from 
the chair in which she wheeled herself 
about, directed all the measures for the 
rescue and subsequent treatment of the 
half-drowned sailors. We can hardly con- 
ceive a more touching and elevating picture 
than that of the infirm woman, dependent 
even for the least movement on artificial 
help, coming from the luxurious comfort of 
her lovely cottage, to face the fury of the 
storm, the horror of darkness and shipwreck, 
that she might help to save some from perish- 
ing. Nor was her benevolent activity satisfied 
with the preservation of life; she supplied 
the destitute seamen’s wants, and helped 
them on their way home. Sometimes they 
were foreigners, and then her remarkable 
knowledge of languages came in aid of her 
kind heart; and she listened to their sad 
story, and acted as their interpreter. 

But, indeed, everything she did was done 
with an energy, vivacity, and courage, which 
might be looked for in vain among the vast 
majority of those on whom Nature has la- 
vished the physical powers of which she was 
deprived. She devoted her attention to the 
education, as well as the material well-being 
of the poor around her, by whom she was 
justly regarded as a superior being—supe- 
rior in wisdom and in love, To the children 
of her friends and neighbours of a higher 
class she was ever ready to impart the 
knowledge with which her own mind was 
so amply stored. Even little children found 
her cheerful and benignant countenance 
and her obvious sympathy so attractive, 
that the wonder and alarm with which they 
at first watched her singular appearance 
and movements were dispelled in a few mi- 
nutes, and they always liked to return to 
her presence, 

Tt may be supposed that Miss Gurney did 
not live in such constant intercourse with 
Sir T. F. Buxton without imbibing his zeal 
in behalf of the blacks. She maintained up 
to the time of her death a constant and ani- 
mated correspondence with missionaries and 
educated negroes in the rising settlements 
on the coast of Africa. Well do we remember 
the bright expression of her face when she 
called our attention to the furniture of her 
drawing-room, and told us with exultation 
that it was made of cotton from Abbeocuta. 

Miss Gurney was buried by the side of 
her beloved friend and companion, in the 
ivy-mantled church of Overstrand, on the 
verge of the ocean. We hear from a cor- 
respondent that above two thousand people 
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congregated from all the country side to see 
the beloved and revered remains deposited 
in their last resting place, to which they 
were borne by hardy fishermen, whose wea- 
ther-beaten cheeks, furrowed with tears, 
were more eloquent than words. 

We can easily imagine the poignant grief, 
the deep sense of bereavement, which the 
loss of such a friend and benefactress must 
have caused in all who lived within the 
sphere of her benevolent exertions. But it is 
not her benevolence, great as that was, which 
prompts this homage to her memory. It is 
that which was peculiarly her own ;—the ex- 
ample she has left of a life marked at its very 
dawn by a calamity which seemed to rob it 
of everything that is valued by woman, and 
to stamp upon it an indelible gloom, yet 
filled to the brim with usefulness, activity, 
and happiness. She was cut off from all the 
elastic joys and graces of youth ; from the 
admiration, the tenderness, and the passion 
which peculiarly wait on woman ; from the 
light pleasures of the world, or the deep hap- 
piness and honoured position of the wife and 
mother. What, it might be asked, remained 
to give charm and value to such a life ? 

Yet those who knew Anna Gurney would 
look around them long to find ancther per- 
son who produced on all who conversed with 
her an equal impression of complete happi- 
ness and contentment. They were continu- 
ally struck, not only with her great and in- 
creasing interest in everything she was en- 
gaged in, but with her enjoyment of life, 
under the constant access of wearing pain. 
Even her nearest friends were long ignorant 
of the degree and constancy of the pain she 
endured ; and were astonished when, in her 
cheerful way, she revealed the secret of her 
sufferings, 

Such was the ardour of her curiosity, and 
the vivacity and force of her mind, that 
what might justly have been deemed physi- 
cal impossibilities, vanished before them, 
One proof of her singular energy and 
courage was the journey to Rome, and the 
voyage thence to Athens and Argos, which 
she triumphantly achieved. 

Nor had added years and sufferings 
damped this generous ardour for know- 
ledge. She had by no means given up the 
wish she had always entertained to sce 
something of the north. Nothing, she said, 
was so easy ; she would be “ bundled on 
boird a ship at Cromer,” She had made up 
her mind to make a voyage one summer up 
the Baltic, 

Miss Gurney’s conversation was not 
only interesting, but in the highest degree 
cheerful and animated. When talking on 
her favourite subject—philology, she would 
suddenly and rapidly wheel away the chair 
in which she always sat and moved, to her 
well-stored bookshelves, take di.wn a book, 
and return delighted to communicate some 
new thought or discovery. 

Never, in short, was there a more com- 
plete triumph of mind over matter; of the 
nobler affections over the vulgar desires ; of 
cheerful and thankful piety over incurable 
calamity. She loved and enjoyed life to 


the last, spite of nearly unceasing bodil 
suffering, and clung to it with as pm | 
fondness as is consistent with the faith and 
hope of so perfect a Christian. 

May some murmuring hearts and some 
vacant listless minds be seduced, or shamed, 
by her example, into a better and more 
thankful employment of God’s gifts! §. A. 


*,* A portion of the above was printed in the 
Gent. Maa. for August, which we now reprint, 
in order that a complete memoir of this much 
respected lady may appear. Ep. G, M. 





M. Lassus, AROHITECT. 


Jean Baptiste Adolphe Lassus was born 
in Paris, and entered the Academy of Arts 
in 1828, when the so-called Romantic contest 
raged fiercest in art and literature. The 
paintings of E, Delacroix, and the sculp- 
tures of David D’Angers, electrified also the 
young architect. One of the éléves de Rome, 
a quality of great weight with French artists, 
H. Labrouste, had greatly scathed the Aca- 
demy by sending in a drawing of the Greek 
Doric temple of Neptune at Pestum ; and 
thus, by scorning Roman architecture, so 
near at his hands, appealed directly to the 
great Hellenic prototypes. For this the 
Academy never pardoned Labrouste, not 
even up to this day, but he had a satisfaction 
that the artists of young France saw therein 
the light of brighter days. Thus three of 
them, Greterin, Toudouse, and Lassus, (all 
now dead,) offered to the bold innovator to 
open an atelier of their own. Lassus be- 
gan then the study of French architectural 
monuments. In 1833 he first exhibited the 
plans of the Tuileries, such as they have 
risen out of the brains of Philibert Delorme. 
From this time he turned his entire atten- 
tion to the edifices of the Pointed style, and@ 
sought to apply it as much as possible to 
religious edifices. 

In 1835 he made a design for the restora- 
tion of the Ste. Chapelle. Up to 1837 he 
engaged with the ref-ctory of the priory of 
St. Martin des Champs, now the library of 
the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers ; when 
he was nominated, conjointly with his friend 
M. Greterin, architect of St. Severin. He 
added to the western facade of this church 
the gate of St. Pierre-aux-Beeufs. In 1838 
he presided over the restoration of St. Ger- 
main l’Auxerrois, first under M. Gadde, who 
has left behind him the triste fame of muti- 
lator of almost all the churches of Paris ; 
then he acted independently. “ It was then,” 
says M. Docel, “that we saw the restoration 
of the altars, the lattice-work, and the stalls, 
really inspired by models of the middle 
ages ; it was then we began to paint on the 
walls of churches and chapels either legend- 
ary tales connected with the history and 
tradition of the structure, or ornaments and 
decorations—an expedient resorted to now 
over the whole of Europe. It was also for 
St. Germain ]’Auxerrois that was made the 
first ‘vitrail légendaire,’ after patterns of the 
thirteenth century. In 1843 M. Lassus at- 
tained the goal at which every great mind 
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aims,—to get rid of every extraneous fetter, 
and to work out his own conceptions, He 
became the architect of the church of St. 
Nicolas, at Nantes. M. Lassus died on the 
11th of July, 1857, at Vichy, where he had 
gone for the benefit of his health.—Commu- 
nicated to the “ Builder” by M. Alfred Dorcel. 


Mr. ARCHIBALD CoRRIE. 


The Scottish papers recently announced 
the death, at Annat Cottage, near Errol, of 
Mr. Archibald Corrie, in his 80th year. His 
name may be unknown to many, but there 
are few who have not often read his reports 
on agriculture. He was long the chief corre- 
spondent of the northern papers on such sub- 
jects from the rich district of the Carse of 
Gowrie, and his reports were usually copied 
into the papers in all parts of the kingdom. 
As a practical agriculturist, an able and 
agreeable writer on rural industry and natu- 
ral history, and a man of great worth of cha- 
racter, Mr. Corrie was held in high estima- 
tion. In early life he was the associate of 
Miller, the author of “The Gardeners’ Dic- 
tionary,’”’ and of Mr. George Don, whose bo- 
tanical zeal he shared. From his native 
county of Perth, where he was born in 1777, 
he removed about 1797 to a horticultural 
post near Edinburgh, which he held for some 
ay and was succeeded by the late Mr. 

. C. Loudon. For the last ed years he 
has resided at Annat, in Perthshire, being 
manager of that estate, and farming also on 
his own account. His publications in all 
departments of agriculture and horticulture 
are numerous, and have exercised great in- 
fluence in the progress of the art. Some of 

is papers in Loudon’s and other magazines 


his 
of Natural History, are as delightful in their 


way | as the letters of Gilbert White of Sel- 
borne, and we feel that we have lost one of 
the last of the old school of naturalists, who, 
if inferior to their successors in scientific de- 
tails and in the knowledge obtained from 
books, were more familiar with nature, and 
turned their inquiries to the practical uses 
of rural industry and enjoyment.—Literary 
Gazette. 


Evcens Suz. 


Aug. 3. At Annecy, in Savoy, aged 56, 
Eug’ ne Sue, a popular French novelist. He 
was the son, grandson, and great-grandson of 
distinguished physicians, and was educated 
for the medical profession. Having entered 
the medical department of the army, he ac- 
companied the expedition to Spain in 1823; 
he subsequently entered the medical service 
of the navy, and visited Asia and America; 
he was also present at the battle of Navarino. 
The death of his father having placed him in 
possession of a large fortune, he determined 
to follow a calling more congenial to his taste 
than that of physic, and for a time he studied 
painting under Gudin; but despairing of suc- 
cess, he abandoned it for literature. After pro- 
ducing some insignificant vaudevilles, he wrote 
a novel called lick et Plock, and followed it 
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by others called Atar Gull, Coucaratcha, and 
the Sulamandre. These works gained him a 
fair circulating-library reputation; and he 
extended and consolidated it by contributions 
to the Revue des Deux Mondes, the Revue de 
Paris, by a Histoire de la Marine Frangaise, 
and by various novels and other works. At 
length, about 1840, he produced his novel of 
Muthilde, which was remarkable alike as a 
tale of great dramatic interest, told with 
much literary power, and as an effectual 
icture of French, and especially Parisian, 
Tite. The success of this work was extra- 
ordinarily great; so much so, indeed, as to 
constitute one of the principal érénemens of 
the brilliant literary epoch which began and 
ended with King Louis Philippe. Before the 
sensation created by Muthiide had died away, 
he produced, in the feuilleton of the Journal 
des Débat:, his Mystéres de Paris, All Paris, 
and it may be said all France, literally de- 
voured this singular work; and its fame 
rapidly extending to foreign countries, it 
was translated into every Euro lan- 
guage, and gave rise to a host of imitations. 
It has undoubtedly many faults in a literary 
int of view, and in many parts its tendency 

is morally, and even politically, bad; but it 
cannot be denied that it contains vivid pic- 
tures of low life, lays bare social evils with a 
vigour seldom equalled, and abounds in 
scenes of deep emotion, It was followed by 
a novel called the Juif Errant, written for a 
temporary political purpose—the damaging 
of the Order of the Jesuits; by a socialist 
romance, called Martin, ?Hnfant Trouvé; 
and afterwards by numerous other works. 
But the Juif Errant did not create the im- 
pression that had been expected from the 
celebrity of the author of the Mystéres de 
Paris; Martin was very like a failure; and 
all the works that ensued, though not devoid 
of talent, presented nothing remarkable. In 
addition to his novels, Sue wrote several 
pieces for the theatre, and dramatised his 
Mystéres de Paris, and some of his other 
works; but his plays, with the exception of 
that on the Mystéres, made no great sen- 
sation. In writing his Mystéres de Paris, he 
became impressed with the conviction that 
the present constitution of society inflicts 
great and undeserved hardships on the work- 
ing classes, and in nearly all his later works 
he exposed those hardships with much ear- 
nestness, and demanded a remedy for them 
with much vehemence. This caused him to 
be regarded as one of that political sect called 
Socialists, and he was induced to cast in his 
political lot with them. In return, they 
elected him one of the representatives of the 
city of Paris; and it may be remembered 
that his election, with that of others of a 
similar way of thinking, created immense 
sensation, it being looked on—what indeed 
it was—as a serious menace to society at 
large. As a representative, however, he 
played only a modest part; but his literary 
renown made him so extraordinarily popular 
with the working classes, and cast such 
lustre on the Socialist cause, that he was 
universally set down as one of the chiefs of 
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the Socialists. Accordingly, when the pre- 
sent grag destroyed the Republic, the 
name of Sue was one of the very first he in- 
scribed on his lists of prosciiption. Into 
exile, therefore, the brilliant writer was com- 

elled to go, and in exile he remained until 
veath cut him off. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


June 28. At Bowness, Windermere, aged 64, 
the Rev. John Rowlandson, V. of Shap (1819), 
and P.C. of Mardale (1842), West» oreland. 

July 1. At the British Chaplaincy, Bahia, 
South America, aged 27, the Rev. John William- 
son, B.A. 1853, Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

July 8. At Holwell, aged 68, the Rev. John 
Wilson, B.A. 1813, M.A 1816, Queen’s College, 
Oxford, R. of Holwell (1835), Dorset 

July 12. The Rev. William Forge, B.A. 1802, 
M.A. 1806, late Fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, R. of King’s Stanley, Glouceste: shire. 

July 14. At Eas’ Berzholt, Suffolk, aged 52, 
the Rev. Charles David Badham, B.A. 1826, 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, B. and M.A. 
1829, M.B. 1830, M.D. 1833, Pembroke College, 
Oxford. 

July 16. At Hawkburst, Kent, aged 71, the 
Rev. James Wetherell (B.C.L. 1813), late Fellow 
of New College, Oxford, Canon of Hereford 

1821). 

( The Right Rev. Patrick Phelan, D.D., Roman 

Bishop of Toronto, who only enjoyed his see 

twenty-eight dys. 

Aged 78, the Rev. Edward Atkins Bray, Vicar 
of Tavistock. 

July 19. The Rev. John Dent Parmeter, B.A. 
1825, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, Rector 
of Ald rford w. Attlebridge (1844), Norfolk. 

Aged 86, the Rev. /dward Jones, Rector of 
Milton-Keynes (1821), Bucks. 

July 20. At Donaghmore-glebe, aged 81, the 
Rev. Joseph Marshall Mee, V. of Donaghmore 
(1824), co. Down. 

Ju'y 21. At Worthing, the Rev. George Clay- 
ton, B A. 1829, M.A. 1833, Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, R. of Warmingham (1836), Cheshire. 

July 22. At Bath, aged 82. the Rev. Alexan- 
der Bassett, B.A. 1799, Jesus College, Oxford, of 
Great Cheverell-house, Wiltshire. 

At 12, Clarendon-terrace, St. John’s-wood, 
aged 42, the Rev. William Beckford Faulkner, 
B.A., Sidney Sussex College, 1846; M.A., St. 
John’s College, 1854, Cambridge; Incumbent of 
the amen Church, Belsize-road, St. John’s- 
wood. 

July 25. At East Haves, aged 62, the Rev. 
John Browne, LL.B. (1818), Trinity Col ege, 
Cambridge, Curate of Trinity Church, Chel- 
tenham. 

At Gurrington, near Ashburton, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Shepherd, B.A., of Coombe Fishacre, Ipple- 
pen, eldest son of the late John Shepherd, esq., 
of the same place. 

— Bucks, aged 78, the Rev. William 
ews, 
July 2%. At Hull, aged 68, the Rev. Peter 

Taylor, M.A. 

July 27. Aged 93, the Rev. Richard Warner, 
R. of Chelwood, Somerset, and Great Chalfield, 
{oem Wilts. The deceased was formerly and 
or many years curate of St. James’s Church, 
Bath. He was author of ‘‘ The History of Bath,” 
published in 1800, as well as many other anti- 
quarian and literary productions. 

July 28. At Cork, the Rev. Robert Tottenham, 
B.A. 1832. Trinity College, Cambridge, late 
Curate of Stradbally, Waterford. 

At the Rectory, aged 36, the Rev. George Ro- 
bert John Tryon, B.A. 1844, M.A. 1847, late a 
Senior Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, R. of 
Bringion (1857), Hunts. 

July 29, At Winnington-hall, Cheshire, aged 
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26, the Rev. William Alfred Bell, B.A., Queen's 
College, Oxford, Curate of Congleton. 

Aug. 1. At the Rectory, aged 76, the Rev. 
Charles Gaisford, B.A. 1805, M.A. 1809, Gon- 
ville and Caius College, Cambridge, R. of Chilton 
(1803), Berks. 

Auy.2. At the Viesrage. aged 71, the Rev. 
Thomas Ribinson, B.A. 1807, M.A. 1810, late 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, V. of Milford 
(1823), Hants, and Rural Dean (1823). ‘This ex- 
cellent clergyman for thirty-four years held the 
¥ carage of Milforé-cum-Hordl>, n2ar Lymington, 
together with the rural deanery of Fording- 
bridge. Mr. Robinson was peace respected in 
this neighbourhood, where his name will long be 
associated with the important work of Church 
extension. During his incumbency the parish 
ehurch of Hordle was entirely rebuilt, and that 
of Milford restored at an expense exceeding 
£1,000 - a restoration that has left it one of the 
finest parish churches in this p»rt of the diocese. 
At Pennington, a hamlet in Milford parish, Mr. 
Robinson secured the erection of a new district 
church, and generously gave up all vested rights 
for its en'iowment, besides contributing £200 to 
the building fund. At Milton, which was for- 
merly a chap: lry annexed to Milford, he was 
mainly ins rumental in rebuilding the parish 
chureh there, and ut a subsequent period suc- 
ceeded in raising a parsonage-house, by the as- 
sistance of the Bounty-Board, and the benefac- 
tion of his friends. As Rural Dean, he gave the 
most prompt aid in building the new churches of 
Sway, East Boldre, and Burley, and so long back 
as 1837 brought forward a project or building a 
new church for Lymington. The unseemly op- 
position that was then manifested towards the 
last-named me:sure prevented it from being 
carried out, but when it was again brought for- 
ward last year, under the sanction of the Bishop 
and Archdeacon, Mr. Robinson again supported 
the undertaking, and would hav. done more, had 
no’ failing health prevented. The living of Mil- 
ford is in the gift of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
and is worth nearly £300 a-year, with a resi- 
dence. The vicar for the time being has the 
presentation of the perpetual curacies of Milton 
an¢ Pennington, and the curacy ot Hordle. 

Aug. 3. At Gibraltar, aged 30, the Rev. John 
Edgar Gibson, M.A., Assistant Civil Chaplain 

At Stockgrove, Bucks, aged 71, the Rev. George 
Edward Hanmer, B.A. 1807, M.A. 1810, Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, fourth son of the late 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, Bart., R. of Loddington 
(1817), and of Overstone (1814), Nort! amptonsh. 

Aged 61, the Rev. Richard Davies, B.A. 1818, 
M.A. 1821, Oriel C llege, Oxford. RK. of Staunton 
(1822), Honorary Canon of Gloucester Cx thedral 
(1853), Rural Dean of the Forest Deanery, and 
Proctor in Convocation for the united dioceses of 
Gloucester and Bristol. 

Aug. 5. At Warrenpoint, the Rev. James 
Wilson, Incumbent of Clare. 

Aug.6. At his house, Durdham-park, near 
Bristol, aged 65, the Rev. George Armstrong, 
B.A., late senior minister of the Lewin’s Mead 
congregation, Bristol. 

Aug.7. At the Vicarage, aged 78, the Ven. 
Richard Newcome, B.A. 1800, M.A. 1804, Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, Archdeacon of Merioneth 
(1834), and V. of Li. nrhaiadr-in-Kimmerch (1851), 
Denbighshire. 

At Cuckfield, Sussex, the Rev. Thomas Willis, 
M.A., late’Curate of Southwi k. 

At the Octagon Chapel-house, Foregate-st., 
Chester, aged 73, the Rev. Jamcs Bridgman. 

Aug. 12. At St. Alban’s, aged 22, the Rev, 
Wm. Mogg Bowen, D.D., late Vicar of Shipton 
Bellinger, and an active magistrate for the coun- 
ty of Herts and liberty of St. Alban’s. 

Aug. 13. At Sutton Col: fi-ld, near Birming- 
ham, the Rev. Watkin Maddy, M A., formerly 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, late of 
Somerset-st., Portman-sq., and more recently of 
Regent’s-park-terrace. 
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DEATHS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


April 8. On her passage home from Bo nbay, 
aved 32, Louis , wife of Capt. Drummond Hay, 
78th Hivhlanders. 

April 14. At MacIvor Creek, near Heathccte, 
Vi-toria, Australia, aged 35, \\illiam Frederick 
Lamb. second son of the late Dean of BristoL 

April 17, At Melbourne, aved 37, Evizabeth 
Helen, wife ot Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B., Gover- 
nor of Vict ria, and secon: dau. of the late J. F. 
Timins, exq., of Hilfield, Aldenham, Herts ; and 
April 20, Hubert Le: Pakington, her infant son. 

April 23. At Melbourne, Australia, aged 43, 
Capt. R. li. Bunbury, R.N. 

May 10. At Meerut, East Indies, in the late 
mutiny of the 20th Regt. N.I., Capt. Donald 
Macdonald, of tha regt., fourth sén of the late 
Capt. Archi'ald Macdonald, R.N., and nephew 
of the late Sir John Kinne.r Macdonald, British 
Envoy to he Court of Persia. and of Archdeacon 
Macdonald. Mrs Macdonald, wife gf the above 
Capt. D. Macdonald, was crueily murdered at 
the same time. 

May 11. Killed in the mutiny at Delhi, aged 
55, Lieut.-Cuol. John Peter Kiple:, commandi:g 
the 54th Regt. Bengal Native Infant:y, fourth 
son of the lace Rev. Thomas Ripley, Vicar of 
Wootton Bassett, Wilts Also, ag d 5', Simon 
Fraser, esq., Commissioner of the Delhi Division, 
an:| Agent to tue Lieut.-Governor of the N.W.P. 
at that place. 

At Delhi, while gallantly defending his Col. in 
a snirmish with the mutineers, Cosby Burrowes, 
esq., Capt. 54 h Regt. B.N.L., eldest son of Mrs. 
Major Winfield, ot Bristol-gardens, Maida-bill, 
London. 

Aged 32, Capt. Rowland Ma‘nwaring Smith, of 
the 5ith Regt. N.1., youngest son of the late 
Churles Smith, esq., of Lichfield. 

Aged 20, Lieut. William Waterfield, of the 54th 
Regt. N.I., youngest son of the late Major 
William Hill Waterfield, of the ine Army. 

May 16. At Cowbridge, Glamorganshire, aged 
77, Col. William Henry | aynton, formerly of the 
64th Regt. His first commission as Ensign in 
the 10th Foot was dut: d February, 1794. He was 
employed during the whole of the war, princi- 
pally on foreign service ; in the rebellion of Ire- 
land at Gibraltar, in the West Indies ten years, 
and afterwards in the Mediterranean. He served 
with his regt., and on he staff. on most of the 
expeditions against the enemy's colonies in the 
West Indies ; the storming of Morne Fortunée ; 
and capture of St.Lucia and !obago, 1803; 
tak ng of Surinam, 1804; capture of Martinique, 
after the siege of Fort Bourbon, 1809, (for which 
he received a medal and clasp,) and other minor 
expeditions. He went on hult-pay at the end of 
the war, and finally retired from the service 
with the rank of Colonel in 1847. 

May 28. At Nusserabad, Capt. Hugh Spottis- 
woode, of the lst Regt. Bombay Lancers, while 
charging, at the head of his regt., a six-gun 
ba'tery of the mu ineers supported by two regts. 
of I ifantry. 

May 31. By the mutineers at Lucknow, Oude, 
East Indies. aged 17, Walter Frederick Keppel 
Ra'eigh, Lieut. of the 7th Regt. of Bengal Cavalry, 
eldest son of the late Major Frederick Raleigh, 
of the ' engal Army. 

In the first engagement with the mutineers, 
between Meerut and Delhi, «ged 28, Lieut. Henry 
Geo ge Perk.ns, of the Bengal Horse Artillery, 
third surviving son of the la:e Charles Perkins, 
esq. 

On the Nei’gherries, Major John Hayne, late 
Madras Native Infantry. 

June\. Killed at ‘he Fatshan Creek, Canton 
river, during the boat engagement with the 
reserve division of the junk fleet, Major T. J. 


Kearney, Acting Quartermaster-General, for- 
mer'y of the 15th Hussars and Horse- Guards. 

Killed in action, at the Fatshan Creek, China, 
aged 17, Fdmund Charles Bryan, of H.M.S.* High- 
fiyer,” eldest son of Edmund kryan, esq., of 
Brighton, Sussex, and formerly of the 7th 
Hussars. 

At Hong-kong, from wounds received during 
the boat eng gement against the Chinese fleet, 
at Fatshan, in the Canton River, aged 19, Henry 
Lardner Barker, R.N., midshipman of H.M.S. 
*Tribun ,” second son of Edgar Barker, esq., 
Oxford-sq , Hyde-park. 

Near Myn»oovie, Bengal, by the mutineers, 
aged 39, Capt. Fletcher Hayes, 62nd Regt. Ben- 
gal Native Infantry, Military Secretary and 
— Assistant to the Chief Commissioner in 

ue. 

At Kurnaul, from the effects of coup-de-soleil, 
rec ived betore De hi, when in command of the 
advanced brigade of the at'aeking ferce, Brigadier 
R. D. Hallitax, 1'.M.’s 75th Regt. 

June 4, At Benares, East Indies, by the 
mutineers, Capt. Henry John Guise, coymand- 
ing 13th Regt. Irregular Cavalry, second son of 
Gen. Sir John W. Guise, Bart., of Gloucestershire. 

In tne massacre at Allahabad, Capt. Thomas 
C. H. Birch, Fort Adjutant, third and young- 
est son of the late John Brereton Birch, esq., of 
Calcutta. 

Also at the same time and place, aged 31, 
Charles Daubuz Innes, esq., Lieut. Bengal 
Engineers, fifth son of the late Robert Hugh 
Innes, esq., of Leyton, Essex. 

Aged 16, Arthur Mareus Hill Cheek, Ensign 
in tne 6th Bengal Native Infantry, and second 
son of Oswald Cheek, esq., of Evesham. 

Thomas Lane Bayliff, Ensign B.N.I., youngest 
son of tne Rev. Thomas T. L. Bayliff, Vicar of 
Aibury, Hert: 

At Allo iabad, Cap*. John Plunkett, 6th Bengal 
N.1L., youngest and only surviving son of the 
late William Plunkett, esq., Deputy-Chairiian 
of the Board of Inland Revenue. 

June &. Killed by the mutineers at Jhansi, 
Central India, aged 35, Francis David Gordon, 
Capt. 10th Regt. Madras Native Infantry, and 
Assistant-Superinterdent of the Jhansi District, 
eldest and last surviving son of Michael Francis 
Gordon, esq., of Abergeldie, Aberdeenshire. 

June 6. At Allahabad, by the mutineers, aged 
19, Marshall Deverell Smith, Ensign 24th Regt. 
N.L., fifth son of Samuel Smith, esq., of West- 
bo rne-t: rrace-road, Londcn. 

June 8. Killed. before Delhi, Col. Charles 
Chester, 23rd Bengal Native Infantry, and Ad- 
jutant-General of the army, eldest surviving son 
of the late Sir Robert Chester, Master of the 
Ceremonies to her Majesty. 

At Calcutta, aged 21, William Whyte Cooke, 
esq. 

At Delhi, aged 35, Claud William Russell, Capt. 
of the 54th Regt. Bengal Native Infantry, eldest 
son of Charles Du Pré Russell, esq., formerly of 
the Fengal Civil Service. 

In Oude, killed by mutineers of the 17th Regt , 
aged 26, Lieut. and Adjutant Arthur Bright, of 
the 22nd R-gt. B.N.1., sixth son of Robert 
Bright, esq., of Abbot’s L: igh, Somerset-hire. 

June. Robert Tudor Tucker, esq., Bengal 
Civil Service, Judge of Futtehpore. Actuated by 
a chivalrous sense of duty, he remained at his 
station when all other Europeans had quitted it, 
and by giving and promising rewards to such 
native officers as should serve faithfully. and 
himself fearlessly riding about the city wherever 
danger appeared or he thought that his presence 
might be useful, he endeavoured, but in vain, to 
stem the tide of insurrection. When the gaol 
had been broken open and the treasury plun- 
dered, Mr. Rob. rt Tucker made his last stund, 
single-handed, on the top of the cute: ery, and 
many of his assailants fell under his fire before 
he himself sank under a volley from tue rebels. 
He was one of the most generous and bigh- 
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minded of the Company’s servants. It had been 
his custom for years personally to administer t> 
the wants of the po 'r natives—the sick, the blind, 
and the leper; and many of those who were fed 
by his bounty will have cause to mourn him who 
has died the death of a hero, animated by the 
firm courage of a Christian. 

At Lima, on his passage to England, »ged 28, 
Berkley Lennox, e<q., eldest son of the Lord 
Sussex Lennox, and grandson of the late Duke 
of Richmond. 

At Mirzapore, E.I., Eliza, wife of James Hunt, 
esq., and dau. of Jas. Lys Seager, esq., of South 
Lambeth. 

June il. At Masulipatam, in the East Indies, 
Catharine, wife of Capt. Alex. Robert Fraser, of 
the 3rd Madras Light Cavalry, and eldest dau. of 
Major-Gen. Sandys, of the Madras Army. 

June 12. Murdered at Robnee, Lieut. Sir Nor- 
man Leslie, Bart , of the 5th Irregular Cavairy. 

At Mulhar Ghur, near Neemuch, East Indices, 
by the mutineers, aged 27, Lieut. Charles John 
Hunt, Adjutant of the Cavalry, Malway Con- 
tingent, second son of the Rev. Thomas Hunt, 
West Feiton, Salop. 

At Jullimdhur, in the mutiny, Lieut.-Adjt. 
Frederick I. S. Bagshaw, 36th N.I., son of the 
Rev. W. S. Bagshaw, Rector of Thrapston. 

At Mhow, Brevet-Major W. E. Warden, 23rd 
Regt. N.I., eldest son of tie late Lieut.-Col. 
George Warden, Bengal Army. 

June 16. At Benares, from wounds received 
on the 4th, aged 21, Ensign Julian Yarke Hayter, 
25th Native infantry, eldest son of John Hayter, 
esq., Harley-st. 

June li. At Kamptee, Major George Dancer, 
of the Madras Artillery. 

June #0. Lieut.-Co!. Robert Abercromby Yule, 
of the 9th Lancers, was killed before Delhi, while 
in the command of his gallant regiment, in an 
evcounter with the mutineers By hix death the 
Queen’s army has lost a gallant and valuable 
officer. Colonel Yule was in ‘he prime of lie, 
and had seen considerable service in India with 
the 16th Lancers and the 9th Lancers, into which 
regiment he exchanged. He entered the former 
regiment as Cornet in July, 1835, and scrved in 
that corps during the campaign in Affganistan 
under the late Lord Keane, and was present at 
the siege and capture of Ghuznee, for which 
he received a medal; also the campaign on the 
Sutlej in 1846, and took part in the battes of 
Buddiwal, Aiiwa', and Sobraon. During the 
latter part of the Punjab campaign he served 
with distinction as Major of Brigade to the 
second Cavalry Brigade, and was present at the 

a-sage of the Chenab, at Ramnuggur, and the 

attles of Chillianwallah and Goojerat. He had 
received the medals and clasps for the campaign 
of 1846 and for the Punjab. 

June 22. At a very advanced age, Baron 
Thinard, one of the most eminent scien'ific men 
of France, and a luminary of the Orleanist purty. 
He had been above half a century memb r of the 
Tustitute. Under the Orleans dynasty he had sat 
in the Chamber of Deputies, and subsequently in 
the Chamber of Peers. 

Aged 65, Mr. John Roberts, keeper of Carnar- 
von Castle. The deceased belonged to the 431d 
Light Infantry, and was engaged in the follow- 
ing memorable battles: Toulouse, Nive, Nivelle, 
Pyrenees, and Vittoria, for which he wore a medal 
with five clasps. 

June 23. In her 57th year, at Coughton, Ross, 
Hereforashire, Emma, third dau. of the late Rev. 
Robert Stronge, Rector of Brampton Abbotts, co. 
Hereford. 

In action before Delhi, aged 19, Steuart Hare 
Jackson, Lieut. 2nd European Bengal Fusiliers, 
third son of the late A. KR. Jackson, esq., M.D., of 
Warley Barr cks. 

June 2%. Tomas Bellot, F.R.C.S.E., Surgeon 
Royal Navy, late of H.M’s. flag-ship ‘¢ Britannia,” 
Black Sea, and of the Naval Hospital, Therapia, 
having previous!y served in the East and West 
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Indies, South Africa, China, and in command as 
Surgeon-Superintendent to Aus ralia. 

June 27. At Bombuy, of cholera, aged 59. James 
Craig Bate, Brevet-M jor in tue llth Regt. of 
Bombay Native Infantry. 

June 29, At Antigua, John Le Gall, esq., of 
St. Vincent. 

July 5. Aged 14, Mabel Fiennes, dau. of George 
Strong, esq., of the Chase, Hereford. 

July 6. At Bangalore, Madras, of fever and 
congestion of the lungs, aged 42, Licut.-Col. 
William Heathcote Tottenham, 12th (loyal) 
Lancers. 

July 7. At Peckham, Elizabeth, sister of Lieut. 
W. Gou'd, R.N., and widow of Capt. Holmes, 
R.N., who was lost, with all the crew, in the 
“Arab,” in 1824.— Also, on the 15th inst., at Peck- 
ham, aged 7, Thomas, son of the late T. Mill ry, 
esq.. R,N., and grandson of the lute Capt. Holmes, 
R.N. 

July 8 At Greenwich, Mrs. Ann Buyres, 
relict of Capt. John Buyres, R.N. 

At Pernambuco, Thomas Gollan, esq., British 
Vice-Consul, who was barbarously and mysteri- 
ously murdered by some ruffian, who inflicted 14 
stabs upon his body. 

Jul 9. Suddenly, at Northwich, aged 71, Mr. 
Robert Bottoms, an old British soldier, and who 
gained the Penivsular medal with six bars, as 
also the Waterloo 1: edal. . 

At Margaretting, Essex, Tobias Smollett Telfer, 
son of Buchan Fraser / elfer, Deputy-Commissary- 
General. 

July ¥1. At Trinity Vicarage, York, aged 74, 
Ann, relict of J. Humphrey, esq , of Wensley. 

July 12. At Civita Vecchia, Italy, after an 
attack of malaria fever (caught in a tour through 
Sic ly), Louisa Eliza, wife of Joseph Bright, esq , 
and only child of George Bat: man, esq., M.D., 
of Leamington, Warwicksh re. 

Suddenly, at the residence of the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Bland, Durham, Granville, fourth son of 
the la e Worshiptul and Rev. J..mes Baker, M A., 
Rector of Nuneham, Oxford, and Chancellor of 
Durham. 

July 13. At the Island of Tortola, aged 39, 
Anna, wife of Thomas Price, esq., Resident ad- 
ministering the Government of the British Virgin 
Islands, and youngest son of the late Sir Rose 
Price, of Trengwainton, Cornwall, Bart 

At Cork, Catherine, wife of the Rev. Richard 
Tottenham. 

July 14. At Stratton, Gloucestershire, aged 
27, Edward Wade Caulfeild, esq., eldest son of 
the Rev. E. W. Caulfeild, formerly Rcuctor of 
Bveching Stoke. 

At Farri. gd n, Berks, aged 52, Isabel, wife of 
the Rev. John Moreland. 

At St. Gervais, in Savoy, Maria Julia, youngest 
dau. of the late Right Hon. J C. Herries. 

July 15. At his residince, in Eaton-sq., 
London, aged 43, the Right Hon. Join Henry, 
3rd Marquess and Ear! of Eiy, countyof Wicklow, 
Vi-count Loftus, of Ely, and Baron Loftus, of 
Loftus-hall, county Wexford, in the peerage of 
Ireland ; also Baron Loftus, of Long Loftus, 
county of York, in thit of the United Ki. gdom, 
and a Baronet of Ireland. 

At Bicton, near Liskeard, aged 28, Frances, 
eldest dau. of Henry Steele, esq., late of Milver- 
ton, Somerset. 

At Cliften, Margaret, dau. of the late E. 
Ombler, esq., of Cammercon-hall, and of Scarbro’ 
and York. 

At Berners-st., Ipswich, Mary Carter, widow 
of the Rev. B. Perimg, Rector of Fersfield, 
Norfolk. 

At G:tcombe-honse, Isle of “ight, aged 61, 
Lieut.-Col. Francis Dermott Daly, late of the 
4.h Light Dragoons. 

At his residence, aged 66, John Stephens, esq., 
of Ryde, Isle of Wight 

July 16. Aged 48, Mary, wife of Rev. J. H. 
Gurney, Rector of St. Mary's, Marylebone. 

At Londonderry, Capt Croker Miller, third 
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son of the late William Miller, esq., of Belmont, 
Londonderry. 

At B ighton, aged 42, W. J. Leathem, esq., 
marine artist. 

At Falmouth, aged 71, Commander Went- 
worth Parsons Coo:e, R.N. 

July \7. At Guernsey, Emma, dau. of the late 
Col. Harding, R.H.A., and sister of Major-Gen. 
Hardin :. C.B., Lieut.-Governor of Guernsey. 

Aged 69, at Pyworthy Rectory, Elizabeth Den- 
nis, relict 0: Capt. Usherwo d, R.N. 

At Malta, aged 77, Lieut.-Gen. Henry Balnea- 
vis, C.M.G., K.H. 

July 18. At Weymouth, Mary Frances Colette, 
Dowager Lady Steele, youngest dau. of the late 
Licut.-Gen. Edward Count D’Alton, and relict of 
Sir R. Steele, Bart. 

At Graefrath, near Dusseldorf, Cel. Thomas 
George Harriott, late of the Royal Staff Corps. 

In Greenwich Hospital, aged 65, Lieut. Geerge 
Thomas, R.N. He was one of the oldest Lieuts. 
in the service, and, until within the last few weeks, 
resided at Morston, wher» he for twenty years 
commanded the Coast-Guard Station. 

Ju/y 19. At Bentley-hall, near Ipswich, aged 
83, John Gosn»ll, esq. 

At Kilduff. East Lothian, suddenly, aged 76, 
the Dowager Lacty Maxwell, of Calderwood. 

July 20 At Hardwood, Cornwall, aged 69, the 
Dowager Lady Trelawny. 

At Peckam Rye, Surrey, aged 40, Huson Mor- 
ris, esq 

J ly2\. Atthe residence of his relative, Jo- 
seph A. Lankes‘er, Stowmarket, aged 56, Joseph 
Lankester, esq., Alderman and Justice of the 
Peace for Soutiamp on. 

At Walton-on-Thames, aged 70, Mrs. Mary 
Co ard, widow of Wm. Blanchard Coward, esq., 
of De Beauvoir Town. 

Aged 68, J. C. Archer, esg., of Semer-lodge, 
Suffolk. 

July 22. At Gay-st., Bath, aged 75, Millicent, 
relict of Capt. A. G. Fisher, of the Bombay Artil- 
lery, and of Stapleford, Notts. 

At Clifton, Glouvestershire, Louisa, wife of Dr. 
Lancaster, and youngest dan. of Capt. Elton, R.N. 

At Guingamp, Cotes-du-Nord, France, aged 82, 
Capt Robert Stewart 

At Mont al'Abbé, Jersey, aged 31, Bulmer Hed- 
ley, “a: D.A., Commissary-General. 

In the Ruyal Arsenal, Woolwich, aged 26, 
Lieut. John Keane Pickering, H.P., Royal Ar- 
tillery. 

July 23. At Beecles, Suffolk, aged 66, W. R. 
Sharpin, e-q. 

Aged 62, Michael Crawley: he was executed 

- at Cnelmstord, for the murder of his wife. The 
risoner was six feet in eight, and appeare’ to 

a robust, hearty man. He was lamentably 
ign rant, being unable to read or write, and his 
wife was the same. Crawley was a Roman Ca- 
tholie, and was attended by a priest from Ingate- 
stone. 

July 24. At Bath, aged 78, Mrs. Anne Parker, 
last surviving dau. of the late Rev. Joseph Gun- 
ning, formerly Vicar of Sutton, and Rector of 
Spexhall, Suffolk. 

Aged 62, John Benjimin Humfrey, esq., of 
Kibworth-h ll, Leicestershire. 

At Sr. John’s-wood, aged 67, John Green 
Worttington, esq., of Trinidad, son of Thomas 
Worthington, esq., formerly of Sharson, in the 
county of Chester. 

At Orton-hall, Westmoreland, (where she had 
gone on a visit,) Jane, wife of W. F. Hamilton, 
esq., Major Roval Renfrew Militia, and late of 
the 79th Highlanders. 

Aged 35, Robert Anstruther Strange, fifth son 
of the late Sir Thomas A. Strange, formerly Chief 
Justice of Madras. 

At Wood-broughton, aged 75, Gray Rigg, esq., 
of Carkhall and Wood-Broughton, in North Lan- 
easbire. 

At Hastings, Thomas MacEnteer, esq., bar- 
rister-at-law. . 
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July 2%. At Beaufort West, Sarah Webb, wife 
of Capt. Price, and eldest dau. of the late Capt. 
Robert Smith, of the 8rd R.V. Battalion. 

At Southampton, aged 35, John Purker, esq., 
comm. of the royal mail-steamer *‘ Medway. ” 

July 27. At his resid , Pr ign, aged 71, 
Edward Lee James, esq., for nearly half a cen- 
tury Coroner fer the county of Radnor, and a 
commissioner of taxes. 

At Bridge of Allan, Mary Maekenzie, eldest 
surviving dau. of the late Kenneth Mackenzie, 
esq., W.S. 

At Cork, aged 68, Edward Tottenham, esq. 

Near Sevenoaks, aged 78, John Pittman, esq., 
of New Ormon i-st., Queen’s-sq., London. 

At Theresa-terrace, Hammersmith, aged 75, 
Mary Arn Cary, dau. of the late John Cary, 
esq., of King’s-road, Chelsea. 

At the residence of her son, Farnham-st., 
Cavan, Ireland, aged 61. Mary, widow of Williain 
John Hancock, esq., Assistant Poor-law Com- 
missioner. 

At Ulster-terrace, Regent’s-park, aged 88, 
Margaret, relict of Thomas Leigh Whitter, esq. 

July 28. At Thornton-hall, age’ 81, Sir Chas. 
Dodsworth, Bart., of Newland-park, and Thorn- 
ton-hill, Yorkshire. The hen. bart. married, ia 
1868, Elizabeth, only dau. of John Armstrong, 
esq., by whem he had a numerous family. His 
eldest son, now Sir John Dodsworth, succeeds to 
the title. ‘ 

At Upper Harley-st., aged 66, Ellen, wife of 
Samuel Gregson, esq., M.P. for Lancaster. 

At the Rock, South Brent, aged 8, Edward 
Wiliam Gorden, second son of Capt. Kuper, 
R.N., C.B. 

At Brighton, aged 70, Caroline, wife of the 
Rev. Robert Henry Johnson, Rector of Lutter- 
worth, and second dau. of the late Sir Charles 
William Rouse Boughton, Bart., of Downtvn- 
hall, Salop. 

At Staplehill-house, Burten-on-Trent, aged 39, 
Mary Frances, wife of Thomas F. Sult, esq. 

July 29. At the residence of his eldest son, at 
Hellesden, Norwich, aged 64, William Frederick 
Augustus Delune, esq., of Eaton-place South, 
London, Treasurer of the County Courts of Kent, 
&c. Mr. Delane was for many years manager of 
the “Times” newspaper. The * Daily News” 
has the following :—‘‘ Death has removed one 
who has in his day played an important part in 
British journalism. The late Mr. Delane has for 
many years had no avowed connection with the 
newspiper press, but the influential position he 
formerly filied in the management of the 
“Times,” has made his name, as it were, a 
household word with English newspaper real- 
ers. In conducting a Londen daily journal, tact, 
extensive knowledge of political and mereantile 
affairs, and business talent, are perhaps more 
indispensable than literary talent. Though no- 
ways deficient in accomplishments and cultivated 
taste, it was for his services in the managing de- 
p:rtment that Mr. Delane was chiefly remark- 
able ; and when we have add+d that the journal 
to which these services were rendered was the 
‘¢ Times,” we need say no more. As Blucher 
was called the arm, and Gneisenau the head, of 
the Piussian army, so Delane and Sterling may 
be said to have been in their day the thought 
and the articulate voice of the “‘ Times.” Though 
Mr. Delane never stooped to win popularity, 
there was a frankness and cordiality in his nan- 
ner of transacting business that conciliated good- 
will while it won esteem. In his family circle he 
was d:eply and tenderly beloved ; and it was his 
fortunate lot to expire surrounded by its sorrow- 
ing attentions. 

At Bath, aged 26, Charles Edmonstone Kirk, 
esq., late Capt. Ist (Royal) Regt., last surviving 
son of the lare Pcter Kirk, esq., M.P., of ‘Thorn- 
field, Currickfergus. He served throughout .he 
Crimean campaign, and was present at Alma, 
inkermann, and siege of Sebastopol. 

In Switzerlard, aged 26, F. J. M. Glueky, only 
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son of C. T; M. Glucky and the late Maria Hed- 
wig, Baroness de Stenitzer. 

At Twemlow-terrace, London-fields, Hackney, 
aged 85, John Gregory, esq. 

At the Barracks, Glasgow, aged 30, Capt. 
Henry Smyth Bawtree, of the lst (Royal) Regt. 

At Chatham-place, Hackney, aged 81, W. J. 
Frodsham, esq., F.R S. 

a 82, Fielder Jenkins, esq., of Woburn- 
place. 

Aged 74, George Kelk, Esq., of Braehead- 
house, Kilmarnock, Ayrshire. 

July 30. At Kentish-town, aged 95, Susannah 
Byam, relict of Wm Byam, and grand niece of 
John Wesley. 

At her residence, De Dunstanville-ter., Fal- 
mou'h, aged 77, Sally, relict of the late Adm. 
Kempe, of Polsue, Cornwall. 

At Cadogan pl., Lady Caroline Stewart, sister 
of the Earl of Galloway 

At Cl fton-cottage, Sidmouth, aged 14, Con- 
stance Jane, eldest dau. of the late Major Con- 
stantine Yeoman, Royal Artillery. 

At Islington, of decline, aged 37, George 
Wilkie, C.E., eldest son of the late George Wil- 
kie, of Paternoster-row, and Cley-hill, Enfield. 

At Harrogate, the Hon. Henry David Erskine. 

July 31. Aged 32, Margaret Mary, only sur- 
viving dau. of Sir William J. Newton, of Ar- 
gyli-st. 

At Moditonham, in the parish of Landulph, 
Cornwall, aved 76, William Elliott, esq. 

At Prince’s-gate, Hyde-park, Sarah, wife of 
W. H. Belli, esq., late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

At her residence, Bridge-house, Lower Tooting, 
Surrey, at a very advanced age, Christian, widow 
of Joseph Proctor, esq., of Tooting. 

At Mount Nebo, near Taunton, » ged 21, Harry, 
eldest son of the late Harry Gobins Kersteman, 
esq., R.A., of Exeter. 

At Child Okeford, Dorset, aged 74, John Bald- 
win, esq. 

Lately, At Charterhouse, Mendip, aged 82, 
Mr. Bevis Thiery, 47 years tenant to Viscount 
Clifden, and his ancestors. Deceased was a de- 
scendant of Dr. Lewis Thiery, who in the vear 
1680, at the time of the Revovation of the Edict 
of Nantes, came to this country to escape the re- 
ligious persecution in his own, as appears by the 
tombstone in Hinton Blewitt church. 

At Vienna, aged 66, M.Czerny, the well- 
known composer and piinist. The number of 
his published pieces is 849, and he leaves a 

reater number of others behind. Not having a 

amily, he has bequeathed his fortune, which is 
considerable, to the Conservatory of Music of 
that city, and to charitable socie'ies. 

Mrs. Mary Parker, of Wararsh-hall, near Car- 
lisle, has left to the British and Foreign Bible 
Soriety, £200; Wesleyan Methodist Missionary, 
£500 ; to the chapel at Tivecot Dale, Lancaster, 
£250 ; We-leyan General Education and Chapel 
Fund, £100; Wesleyan Theological Institution, 
£100; Wesleyan Ministers’ Legal Annuitant 
Society, £100. 

At his residence, in Henderson County, Ten- 
nessee, U.S., Mr. M. Darden. The deceased was, 
berond all question, the largest man in the 
world. His height was seven feet six inches— 
two inches higher than Porter, the celebrated 
Kentucky giant. His weight was a fraction over 
one thousand pounds! It required seventeen 
men to put him in his coffin. He measured 
around the waist ix feet four inches. 

At Folkeston, aged 104, Mrs. Ann Cook. 

Aug.1. At Warren-st., Fitzroy-sq., aged 83, 
Charles Turner, esq., A.R.A., a celebrated en- 
graver, brother of the late Mr. I. M. W. Turner. 

At Southampton, aged 70, Eliza Sarah Crabbe, 
only dau. of the late Colonel I. W. Crabbe, E.1.C. 
Madras Service. 

At Ramsay-garden, Edinburgh, Charles Bren- 
mer, W.S. 

At his residence, Alderley Edge, near Man- 
chester, aged 78, Charles Opensha~, esq. 
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At her residence, Gloucester-pl., Portman-sq., 
aged 64, Eleonora Margaret, widow of William 
Y. Bazett, esq., of the Middle Temple. 

Aug. 2. At Oxenfoord-cistle, Edinburgh, 
aged 74, Admina, Dowager Countess of Stuir, 
widow of John Hamilton, 8th Earl of Stair, third 
dau. of the late Adm. Viscout Duncan, by Hen- 
rietta, second dau. of the Right Hon. bert 
Dundas. 

At the residence of Capt. Douglas, Claybrooke- 
hall, Leicestershire, aged 67, Evan Hamilton 
Baillie, exq., of Gloucester-place, Portman-sq. 

At Osborne-pl., Plymouth aged 61, James 
Brindley Be tington, esq., late Member of the 
Legislative Council of New South Wales. 

At Leamington, Ladv Mackenzie, of Coul. 

At St. Mic ael’s Vicarage, St. Alban’s, aged 
17, Emily Catherine, eldest dau. of the Rev. B. 
Hutchinson, Vicar of St. Michael’s. 

Aged 85, Mr. Thomas Morgan, of Lreds. He 
fought on the “ Captain,” with Lord Nelson, at 
the battle of Cape St. Vincent in 1795. 

At Mains, Milngavie, suddenly, John Camp- 
bell Douglas, esq., of Mains. 

In Hawley-sq., Margate, aged 77, Margaret, 
wife of Thomas Cramp, esq. 

At his residence, Lime Fie!d, Broughton, near 
Manchester, aged 64, Peter Roylance, esq. 

Aug. 3. ‘The Hon. Anne Caroline, wife of the 
Rev. Humphrey Allen, Incumbent of Trinity 
Church, Clifto”. 

, Aged 68, James Shoemack, esq., of Teddington. 

At All Saints Rectory, Colchester, Em'ly Jane, 
wife of the Rev. Joon Hallward, M.A., Rector of 
Swepstone and Snares one, Leicestershire, and 
dau. of the late Charles Powell Leslie, esq., M.P., 
Glasslough, co. Monaghan, Ireland. 

At his residence, ag-d 82, Bartholomew Bre- 
th rton, esq , once well known as a great coach 
proprietor, and latterly residing at his mansion 
at Ra nhil', near Liverpool, w' ere he built and 
endowed a Roman Catholic chapel. 

At Dav nham Rectory, Helen, wife of the Rev. 

Thomas France. 
; At Barmeath, co. Louth, aged 57, Lady Bel- 
ew. 
At Faversham, aged 82, Thomas Barnes, esq., 
magistrate of the borough of Faversham. 

At his residence, Seapoint, Bray, co. Wicklow, 
Robert Seymour, esq. 

At Outreau, near Bologne, of apoplexy, aged 
60, George Seddon, esq. 

Aug. 4. At Halkin-st. west, Belgrave-sq., Miss 
Houlton, fourth dau. of the late John Houlton, 
esq., of Farley-castle, near Bath. 

At Castle-hill, Englefield-green, Elizabeth, wife 
of Adm. Sykes. 

While on a visit to his brother-in-law, the Rev. 
Canon Hastings, of Martley Rectory, near Wor- 
cester, Joseph Lee, esq., of Redbrook, Flintshire. 

Sudde:ly, at Blackburn, Lancashire, aged 33, 
Robert Thomas Martland, M.D. 

In Queen-sq., Westminster, aged 66, Elizabeth, 
wi ‘ow of the Rev. Richard Davies, B.D., of Lei- 
cester. 

At Lochbrae-cottage, East Kilpatrick, aged 65, 
Wm. Couper, M.D., Professor of Natural History 
in the Uni ersity of Glasgow. 

At Titchfield-t rrace, Regent’s-park, Emma, 
widow of Edward Evre, esq., of Dover. 

At Edinburgh, aged 71, John White, F E.I.S., 
late teacher of English geog aphy, history, &c. 
there, and au hor of a series of popular educa- 
tio-al works, which have a wide circulation 
throughout the kingdom. 

At Glanhonddu, in the county of Brecon, aged 
70, John Jones, esq., for many years Chairman of 
Quarter Sessio' s for that county. 

At Knock, Isle of Skye, Lieut.-Col. Alexander 
McDonald Elder, late H.E.1.C.S. 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged 75, Maria, widow 
of the Hon. Lieut.-Col. William Grey. 

At her residence, Newland-house, Oakley-sq., 
Chelsea, aged 46, Jane, relict of f. B. Hooper, 
esq., formerly of Reading, Berks. 
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At his residence, Hatcham-terrace, New-cross, 
aged 78, Roddam Marshall, esq., late of the Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich. 

At Wateringbury, aged 55, Ann, wife of Henry 
M. Gould, esq. 

Aug. 5. At Boyne-house, Tunbridge-wells, 
aged 87, Ann Maria, relict of Frederick Booth, 
esq., of New-st., Spring-gardens, and dau. of 
Robert Bristow, esq., formerly of Micheldever, 
Hants. 

At Chiswick, aged 41, O’Bryen Woolsey, esq., 
late of the Admiralty, Somer<et-house, second 
son of the late Thomas Woolsey, esq., of Castle 
Bellingham. 

Aged 84, the Hon. Katherine Petre, widow of 
John Petre, esq., late of Westwick-house, Nor- 
folk. 

Aug. 6. At his residence, Mile-end, aged 
48, Dr. J. S. Robertson. 

At her residence, Oakfield-house, Aigburth, 
near Liverpool, aged 84, Elizabeth, relict of 
Thomas Aspinall, esq. 

At Lanquir, Boyle, co. Roscommon, Ireland, 
aged 23, Anne Caroline, wife of Henry Leslie 
Hunt, esq., and second dau. of the late John 
Spice Hulbert, e=q., of Stakes-hill-l dge, Hants. 

Aug.7. Aged 63, Charlotte, widow of Stephen 
Bowden, esq., surgeon, R.N. 

At Cleveland-lodge, Middlesbrough, aged 25, 
Elizabeth, wife of Wiiliam Vaughan, esq., and 
ony dau. of the late William Malcolm, esq., of 
Glenmorag, Argylishire. 

At New Fishbourne, aged 69, Elizabeth, wife 
of Francis Randall, esq. 

At Richmond-pl., Brighton, aged 50, Mary, 
wife of Thomas Arundel, esq., and relict of 
Lieut.-Col. Trickey. 

Ay d 81, John Blake, esq., of Bramerton, near 
Norwich 

At Harley-st., aged 72, Maria, widow of David 
Morgan, esq., of Stratford, Essex. 

At Devonport, aged 26, William Christian 
Anderson, esq., Lieut. Royal Engineers, fourth 
son of Col. Anderson, R.H.A 

At the _ Hackney, aged 78, John Ayre, 


“ied t by falling from the cliff at Portland, 
Joseph Edmunds Autey, esq., R.N., Paymaster, 
H. M. S. ** Meeander.”’ 

At Turnham-green, Middlesex, aged 62, George 
Senior, esq. 

At Bicester, aged 68, Edward Deakins, esq. 

Aged 33, Richard Owen Poole, esq., of Cae 
Nest, Merionethshire. 

Aug. 9. At Fullimaar-house, near'Truro, aged 
45, Anne Eliza, wife of Benjamin Gampson, esq., 
dau. of Capt. Kemp», of Truro, and niece of 
William Courtenay, esq., of Wualreddon-house, 
in this county. 

Aged 38, Sir John Augustus H. Boyd, Bart., 
R.N., of Drumawillen, Ballycastle, co. Antrim; 
Treland. 

At the Priory, St. Osyth, Ex<sex, aged 47, 
Elizabe:h, wife of William Frederick Nassau, 
esq. 

At St. George’s-sq., Portsea, aged 75, Alexan- 
der Gordon, esq., late of Cromarty. 

At Princess-pl., Plymouth, aged 58, Anne 
Mortimer Duins, widow of Lieut. G. P. Duins, 
R.N., and eldest dau. of the late Rev. John 
Amyatt Chaundy, of Bath. 

At Bath, Queen’s-sq., late of Blagdon-court, 
Somerset, Capt. T. Colson Festing, R.N., third 
son of the late Capt. H. Festing, R.N. 

At his residence, Revelstoke, aged 75, Sampson 
Giles, esq., R.N 

At Gaddon- house, Uffeulme, aged 86, R'chard 
Hurley, esq., Deputy-Lieut. for the county of 
Devon. 

At his residence in the Ne«-road, Chatham, 
Kent, aged 88, Samuel Medley, esq. 

Aged 87, John Payne, esq., of Gloster-st., 
Regent’s-p: ark. 

Aug. 11. At Melton, Suffolk, aged 79, George 


OsitvARY. 


[Sept. 


Bates, esq., formerly Captain in the West Suffolk 
regiment of Militia. 

At the Grange, Oakham, aged 61, Clarke Morris, 
—-, late High Sheriff of the county of Rut- 
an 

Aged 70, Caroline, wife of Thomas Robson, esq., 
of Holtby house, Yorkshire. 

At King’s-road, Brighton, aged 57, Marshall 
Hall, esq., M.D.,. F.R.S., Member of the Insti- 
tute of France, &c. 

At Kew, Surrey, Cecilia Ann Johnston, wife of 
Alexander Carruthers Johnston, esq 

Suddenly, aged 56, Joseph Bridgewell Whiting, 
esq., for many years surgeon in King’s Lynn. 

At Northover, Somersetshire, Ann, relict of 
John Walker, M.A. 

Au .12. At her residence in Hatton Garden, 
Lo don, aged 89, Sarah, relict of William War- 
burton, esq., of Ellesmere, Salop, and great grand- 
dau. of Dr. White Kennett, formerly Bishop of 
Peterborough. 

At his residence, Crescent, Scarbro’, very sud- 
denly, aged 73, Henry Preston, esq., of Moreby- 
hall, near York. 

In Paris, aged 18, Susette, third dau. of Charles 
Squire, esq., of Waterford-house, near Hertford. 

At Windsor, drowned while bathing, James 
Delaval Shafto, of the Royal Horse Guards. 

At Albany-st., Edinburgh, Clementina Julia, 
youngest dau. of the Hon. Donald Ogilvie, of 
Clova, and wife of Capt. Kenneth B. Stuart, late 
of the “3rd Foot. 

At Bourton, Warwickshire, aged 87, Frances, 
relict of the Rev. George Mettam, late Rector of 
Barwell, Leicestershire. 

Ang. 13. At Worcester, aged 32, Francis Charles 
Freeman, second surviving son of Dr. Melden, of 
that city. 

At the Lodge, Witham, Essex. from the effects 
of a fall at Dun now, a few days previously, aged 
71, William Wright Luard, esq , Deputy-Licut. 
and Justice of the Peace for the co. of Essex. 

At Northchurch Rectory, He ts, aged | wo years 
and five months, Caroline Mary, dau. of the Rev. 
Sir John IH. Culme Seymour, Bart. 

At Green Bank, Eccles, near Manchester, aged 
55, John Fisher Moore, esq. 

‘Aug. 14. Aged 48, Thomas Pipon Champion, 
esq., of Norfolk-road, St. John’s-wood. 

At Woodcote-cottage, Epsom, aged 68, Anne 
Shirley, relict of Henry Miller, esq., R.M. 

At Oukham, aged 56, Henry Hough, esq., soli- 
citor. 

Aug. 15. At the residence of his uncle, at Lind- 
field, aged 20, Roberton, son of S. P. Pratt, esq., 
F.R.S., &c. 

At his residence, Hart-st., Bloomsbury, aged 72, 
Francis Edwuar's, esq., architect. 

At Fulham, aged 60, William Pattenden How- 
ard, esq. 

At Edgware-road, aged 61, Martha, relict of 
Edward Bigzys, esq. 

Avg.16. At St pney, aged 57, Robert Old, esq., 
formerly of Leys onstone, Essex. 

At Do: set-gardens, Brighton, aged 78, Cathe- 
rine, third dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Williams, 
Vicar of Alfriston, Sussex. 

Elizabeth, wife of Charles Bague, esq., of 
Coleshill-st., Eaton-sq. 

At Bitteswell-house, Lutterworth, Thomas Bel- 
grave, esq., Commander, R.N. 

Aug. 17. At Glocester-terrace, Hyde-park- 
garcens, aged 64, Joseph Heselton, esq. 

At his residence, Hunver-st., Brunswick-sq., 
Foundling Hospital, aged 73, Thomas Bennett, 
esq., solicitor. 

At her residence, St. James’-terr., Regent’s- 
pork, aged $1, Frances, widow of William Henry 
Savage, esq., of Gower-st., Bedford-sq. 

After months of severe suffering, Harriett, wife 
of Samuel Sheppard. esq , of Victoria-r.ad, Ken- 
sington, formerly of Taunton. 

Aug. 18. At Russell-pl., Fitzroy-sq., aged 57, 
Louisa, wife of Thomas W ight, esq. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE 


DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 


(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 





Deaths Registered. 


Births Registered. 
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PRICE OF CORN. 

Oats. Rye. 

of Six s. d. a d. s. d. s. d. 

Weeks 61 3 388 6 27 10 40 6 


Week endin 
Aug 15} 59 2 | 400 | 27 8 | 40 5 


Average ) Wheat. Barley. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD. 
Hay, 3/. 5s. to 4/. 2s.—Straw, 1/. 5s. to W. 10s.—Clover, 41. 10s. to 57. 10s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


8s. 10d. to 5s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Aue. 24. 
. 6d. to 5s. 2d. 
6d. to 4s. 6d. 
. 4d.to4s. Ad. 
. 2d. to 6s. 2d. 








DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





New : India F 
Long India i Ex. Bills. | Ex. Bonds. 
Annuities. | S.ock. £1,000. £1,000. | A. £1,000 


Cent. C . | Sper 
Reduced. |Consols.| Cent. 





922 shut | 928 |————| shut | ——— 8 dis. 
923 92} 7 dis. 3 dis. 
923 |——| 92§ 2 dis. 
923 92% 6 dis. 
924 924 ——} 12 dis. 1 dis. 
925 92% |—————_|———_— par. 
92% 92; |—--——— 4 dis. 
925 923 |—————_— par. 
923 92 923 —| 3dis. 
923 23 | 923 | -— ——|  3dis. 
928 |———— _———— par. 
923 3 dis. 
924 | 3 dis. 
923 | ——u| § dis. 
923 ——_|__ par. 
913 | 20 dis. par. 
914 10 dis. par. 
913 |--— par. 
923 |-———— 4 dis. 
929 |————_- 15 dis. | 4 dis. 
92 2 dis. 
915 6 dis. 
91% 4 20 dis. 3 dis. 
913 ———} 4 dis. 
912 —— a 
913 17 dis. | 1 dis. 
5 dis. 
19 dis. | 5 dis. 
ae 
25 dis. 2 dis. 
20 dis. 1 dis. 
1 dis. 
1 dis. 
22 dis. par. 
18 dis. par, 
par. 
25 dis. 1 dis. 
30 dis. 6 dis. 
25 dis. 6 dis. 
24 dis. 6 dis. 
20 dis. 1 dis. 
20 dis. par. 
20 dis. par. 
1 pm. 
par. 
4 dis. 
3 dis. 
4 dis. 
4 dis. 
4 dis. 























































































































COAL-MARKET, Ava. 24. 
Wallsend, &c., per ton. 14s. 6d. to 16s. Other sorts, 14s. 3d. to 18s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 61s. 9d. Petersburg Y. C. 62s. 9d. 
WOOL, Down Tegs, per lb., 18d. to 184d. ‘ Leicester Fleeces, 15d. to 16d. 
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